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HERCULES 


INTRODUCTION. 


(r.) E FO RE we enter on the examination 
of our hultorical ſketch, it may be 
B proper to remark, that by the word 
tablature (for which we have yet no 
name in Engliſh, beſides the general one of picture) 
we denote, according to the original word TABULA, 
a work not only diſtinct from a mere portraiture, 
but from all thoſe wilder forts of painting which 
are in a manner abſolute, and independent; ſuch 


as the paintings in freſes upon the walls, the ceil- 


ings, the ſtair-caſes, the cupolo's, and other re- 


markable places either of churches or palaces. 


(2.) ACCORDINGLY ve are to underitand, that 
it is nct merely the ſhape or dimenſion of a cloth, 


or board, which denomunates the piece, or tabla- 


ture; ſince a work of this kind may be compos'd 
of any colour'd ſubſtance, as it may of any form; 
whether {quare, oval, or round. But tis then that 
in painting we give to any particular work the name 
of tablature, when the work is in reality, © @ 


« frngle piece, comprehended in one trieb, and 
* form'd according to ene /irgle intelligence, mean- 


60 ing, or deſign which conſtitutes a real WHOLE, 
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« by a mutual and neceſſary relation of its parts, 
4 the ſame as of the members in a natural body. 
So that one may ſay of a picture compos'd of any 


number of figures differently rang'd, and without 
any regard to this correſpondency or union deſerib- 
ed, that it is no more a real piece or tablature, than 
a picture wou'd be a man's picture, or proper por- 
traiture, which repreſented on the ſame cloth, in 
different places, the legs, arms, noſe, and eyes of 


ſuch a perſon, without adjuſting them according to 


the true proportion, air, and character which be- 
long' d to him. | 
(3+) Tuis regulation has place even in the in- 
feriour degrees of painting; ſince the mere flower- 
painter is, we ſee, oblig d to ſtudy the form of 
fſeflons, and to make uſe of a peculiar order, or 
architecture of vaſes, jars, canniſters, pedeſtals, 
and other inventions, which ſerve as machines, to 
frame a certain proportionate aſſemblage, or unit- 
ed maſs; according to the rules of perſpective; and 


with regard as well to the different ſhapes and ſizes 


of his ſeveral flowers, as to the harmony of co- 


ours reſulting from the whole: this being the 


only thing capable of rendering his work worthy the 
name of a compoſition or real piece. 95 

(4.) So much the more, therefore, is this regu- 
lation applicable to hi tery- painting, where not on- 
ly men, but manners, and human paſſions are repre- 
ſented. Here the unity of deſign muſt with more 
particular exactneſs be preſerv'd, according to the 
jauſt rules of poetick art; that in the repreſentati- 
on of any event, or remarkable fact, the prababili- 
ty, or ſceming truth (which is the real truth of art) 
may with the higheſt advantage be ſupported and 
advanc d: as we ſhall better underſtand in the ar- 
gument which follows on the hiſtorical Tablature 
of the judgment of HERCULES ; who being young, 
and retir'd to a ſolitary place, in order to delibe- 
rate on the choice he was to make of the different 


ways of lite, was accoſted (as our hiltorian relates) 


— ——— 
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by the two Goddeſſes, Via rug and PLEASURE. Ch. 1. 


'Tis on the iſſue of the controverſy between theſe Lv 


two, that the character of HexcuLEes depends, 
So that we may naturally give to this piece and hi- 
ſtory, as well the title of The education, as the 
choice or judgment of HERCULES, 


CHAP. 


Of the general conſtitution or ordennance of the 


Tablature, 


(1 HIS fable or hiſtory may be variouſly 
b 0 1 repreſented, according to the order of | 


"Moab in the inſtant when the two Goddeſſes 


(VixTuE and PLEASURE) accoſt Hexculss; 
Or when they are enter'd on their diſpute; 
Or when their diſpute is already far advanc'd, 


and Vik rus ſeems to gain her cauſe, 


(2.) AccorDine to the ft notion, Hx Aa cv- 
I Es muſt of neceſſity ſeem ſurpriz d on the ſirſt ap- 
pearance of ſuch miraculous forms. He admires, 


he contemplates; but is not yet ingag d or inte- 
reſted. According to the ſecond notion, he is in- 


tereſted, divided, and in doubt. According to the 


_ third, he is wrought, agitated, and torn by con- 


trary paſhons. *Tis the laſt effort of the vitious 


one, {triving for poſſeſſion over him. He agonizes, 
and with all his ſtrength of reafon ann to 


overcome himſelf: 


Et premitur ratione animus , vincique laborat. 


(.) or theſe different periods of time, the lat- 
ter has been choſen; as being the only one of the 


three, which can well ſerve to expreſs the grand 
event, or conſequent re/olution of HERCULES, and 
the choice he actually made of a life full of toil 


and hardſhip, under the conduct of Via rug, for 


the deliverance of mankind from tyranny and op- 


= 


Ch. 1. preſſion. And tis to ſuch a piece, or Tablature, 
u repreſents this iſſue of the ballance, in our pon- 


_ courſe) or 
who having loſt her cauſe, mult neceſſarily appear 
diſpleas d, or out of humour: a circumſtance which 
wou'd no way ſute her character. 

(5.) Ix che original ſtory or fable of this ad- 
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dering hero, that we may juſtly give the title of 
the decifion or judgment of HERCULES. 
(4.) Tus ſame hiſtory may be repreſented yet 


according to a /2urth date or period; as at the 
time when HERCULES is intirely won by Virtue. 


But then the ſigns of this reſolute determination 
reigning abſolutely in the attitude, and air of our 
young hero; there wou'd be no room left to repre · 


ſeut his agony, or inward conflict, which indeed 


makes the principal action here; as it wou'd do in 


| a poem, were this ſubject to be treated by a good 
Poet. Nor wou'd there be any more room left in 


this caſe, either for the perſuaſive rhetorick of 
VIRTUE 2 muſt have already ended her diſ- 
or the inſinuating addreſs of PLEASURE, 


venture of our young HercuLEs, tis particularly 
noted, that PLEASURE advancing haſtily before 
V1&TUE, began her plea, and was heard with 

ention; as being firſt in turn. And as this fa- 


| ble is wholly phzloſophical and moral, this circum- 
ſtance in particular is to be conſider'd as eſſential. 

(6.) In this third period therefore of our hi- 
ling (dividing it, as we have done, into four ſuc- 

eeſſive dates or points of time) HERCULES being 
auditor, and attentive, ſpeaks not. PLEASURE 


has ſpoken. VI ru is {till ſpeaking. She is 


about the middle, or towards the end of her diſ- 
_ courſe; in the place where, according to juſt rhe- 
torick, the higheſt tone of voice and {trongelt acti- 
on are employ d. 
(7.) Tis evident, that every maſter in painting, 
when he has made choice of the determinate date 
or point of time, according to which he wou'd re- 


| prelent his hiltory, is afterwards debar d the tak- 
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ing advantage from any other action than what is Ch. 1. 
immediately preſent, and belonging to that ſingle 
inſtant he deſcribes. For if he paſſes the preſent 

| only for a moment, he may as well paſs it for many 

| years. And by this reckoning he may with as good 

| right repeat the ſame figure ſeveral times over, 

ad nd in one and the fame picture repreſent Hexcvu- 

LES in his cradle, ſtruggling with the ſerpents ; and 

the ſame HerxcuLEs of full age, fighting with the 

Hydra, with Anteus, and with Cerberus : which 

wou'd prove a mere confus'd heap, or knot of 

pieces, and not a ſingle intire piece, or tablature, 


| e 


(8.) Ir may however be allowable, on ſome oc- 
caſions, to make uſe of certain enigmatical or em- 
blematical deviſes, to repreſent a future time: as 
when HercvLEs, yet a mere boy, is ſeen holding 
a ſmall club, or wearing the. ſkin of a young lion. 
For fo we often find him in the belt antiques. And 
| tho hiſtory had never related of HERCULES, that 
| being yet very young, he kill'd a lion with his 
own hand; this repreſentation of him wou'd ne- 
vertheleſs be entirely conformable to poetick truth ; 
which not only admits, but neceſſarily preſuppoſes 
prophecy or prognoſtication, with regard to the acti- 
ons and lives of heroes and great men. Beſides that 
as to our ſubject, in particular, the natural genius 
of HeRCULEs, even in his tendereſt youth, might 
alone anſwer for his handling ſuch arms as theſe, 
and bearing, as it were in play, theſe carly tokens 
of the future hero. 
(9.) To preſerve therefore a juſt conformity 
with 4i/torical truth, and with the unity of time 
and action, there remains no other way by which 
we can poſhbly give a hint of any thing future, or 
call to mind any thing paſt, than by ſetting in view 
ſuch paſſages or events as have actually ſubbſted, 
or according to nature might well ſubſiſt, or hap- 
pen together in on and the ſame inſtant, And this 


10 


at firſt ſo myſteriou a 
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ch. 1. is what we may properly call the rule of conſiſi- 
* 


(10. ) How is it therefore poſſible (ſays one) to 
expreſs a change of paſſion in any ſubject, ſince 
this change is made by ſucceſſion; and chat in this 


caſe the paſſion which is underſtood as preſent, will 


uire a diſpoſition of body and features N 

ifferent from the paſſion which is over, and paſt? 
To this we anſwer, That notwithſtanding the a- 
ſcendency or reign of the principal and immediate 
paſſion, the artiſt has power to leave ſtill in his ſub- 


| je the tracts or footſteps of its predeceſſor: ſo 
as to let us behold not only ariſing paſhon together 


with a declining one; but, what is more, a ſtrong 


and determinate paſſion, with its contrary already 


diſcharg'd and bariſh'd, As for inſtance, when 
the plain tracks of tears new fallen, with other 
freſh tokens of mourning and de jectĩon, remain ſtill 


ina perſon newly tranſported with joy at the ſight 
of a relation or friend, who the moment before had 
been lamented as one deceas d or loſt. 


(11.) AGain, by the ſame means which are 


employ'd to call to mind the paſt, we may antici- 


pate the future: as wou'd be ſeen in the caſe of an 


able painter, who ſhou'd undertake to paint this 


hiſtory of HexcuLEs according to the third date 


or period of time propos d for our hiſtorical tabla · 

ture, For in this momentary turn of action, Hs R- 
 CVLES remaining ſtill in a ſituation expreſſive of 
ſuſpence and doubt, wou'd diſcover nevertheleſs 


chat the trength of this inward conflict was over, 


and that Victory began now to declare her ſelf 


in favour of Virtus. This tranſitions, which ſeems 
| , will be eaſily 

comprehended, if one confiders, that the body, 
which moves much ſlower than the mind, is eaſily 


out-ſtrip'd by this latter; and that the mind on a 


ſudden turning it-ſelf ſome new way, the nearer 
ſituated and more ſprightly parts of the body (0 © 


as the eyes and muſcles about the mouth and o- 
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head) taking the alarm, and moving in an inſtant, Ch. 1. 

may leave the heavier and more diſtant parts to ad- Ly 

juſt themſelves, and change their attitude, ſome mo- by 

ments after. * 
(12.) Tuis different operation may be diſtin- 


1 
ja,» i 


guiſh'd by the names of anticipation and repeal. : 

(13.) Ir by any other method an artiſt ſhou'd $ 
pretend to introduce into this piece any portion of £ 
time future or paſt, he mult either fin directly a- 2 
yy the law of truth and credibility, in repre- 4 


enting things contrary and incompatible; or againſt 
that law of unity and ſimplicity of deſign, which 
. conſtitutes the very being of his work. This par- 
ticularly ſhews it-ſelf in a picture, when one is ne- 
ceſſatily left in doubt, and unable to determine rea- 
dily, which of the diſtin& ſucceſhve parts of the hi- 
ſtory or action is that very one repreſented in the 
deſign. For even here the caſe is the ſame as in 
the other circumſtances of poetry anc᷑ painting: 
«© That what of or chief, ſhou'd immedi- 
« ately ſhew itfelf, without leaving the mind*in 
« any uncertainty.” 


(14) AccorDinG to this rule of the unity of 
time, if one ſhou'd aſk an artiſt, who had painted 
this hiſtory of the judgment of Her cuLEs,** Which 
of theſe four periods or dates of time above pro- 
* pos d he intended in his picture to repreſent ;* 
and it ſhou'd happen that he cou'd not readily an- 
ſwer, Twas this, or that: it wou'd appear plaioly 
he had never form'd a real notion of his workman- 


If the ſame queſtion concerning the inſtantaneous 
action, or preſent moment of time, were apply'd to ma- 
ny famous hiſtorical paintings much admir'd in the 

world, they would be found very defective: as we may 
learn by the inſtance of that ſingle ſubject of AcTzon, 
one of the commoneſt in painting, Hardly is there any 
where ſcen a deſign of this poetical hiſtory, without a 
_ ridiculous anticipation of the metamorphoſis. The horns 
of Ac rox, which are the eſſect of a charm, ſhou'd 
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Ch. 2. ſhip, or of the hiſtory he intended to repreſent, So 

& that when he had executed even to a miracle all 
thoſe other beautys requiſite in a piece, and had 
fail'd in this ſingle one, he wou'd from hence alone 
be prov'd to bc 1a truth no hi/tory-painter, or artiſt 
in the kind, who underſtuod not ſo much as how 
to form the real deſign of a 4i/torical piece. 


| CHAP. u. 
Cf the fiſt or principal figure. 


(1. n apply therefore what has been ſaid a- 
bove to our immediate deſign or tab/a- 

ture in hand; we may obſcrve, in the firſt place, 
with regard to HERCULES, (the firft or principal 
figure of our piece) that being plac'd in the middle, 
between the two Goddeſſes, he ſhou'd by a ſkilful 
maſter be ſo drawn, as even ſetting aſide the air 
and features of the face, it ſhou'd appear by the ve- 
ry turn, or poſition of the body alone, that this 
young hero had not wholly quitted the ballancing 
or pondering part. For in the manner of his 
turn towards the worthier of theſe Goddeſſes, 
he ſhou'd by no means appear ſo averſe or ſeparate 
from the other, as not to ſuffer it to be conceiv'd 
of him, that he had ever any inclination for her, 
or had ever hearken'd to her voice. On the con- 
trary, there ought to be ſome hopes yet remain- 
ing for this latter Goddeſs PLEASURE, and ſome |} 
regret apparent in HercuLes, Otherwiſe ve 


naturally wait the execution of that act in which the 
charm conſiſts, Till the Goddeſs therefore has thrown * 
her caſt, the hero's perſon ſuffers not any change. E- | 
ven while the water flies, his forchead is ſtill found. 
But in the uſual deſign we ſee it otherwiſe, The 
borns are already ſprouted, if not full grown; and the 
Goddeſs is ſeen n the uns: 


a. Atl td Be 
— yy 


ef HERCULES, 


"Y 


thou'd paſs immediately from the 7hird to the Ch. 2. 
fourth period : : or at leaſt confound one with the 2 


other. 

(2.) HEAcurxs in this agony deſcrib'd, may ap- 

r either ſitting or ſtanding : tho it be more ac- 
cording to probability for him to appear ſtanding ; 
in regard to the preſence of the two Goddeſſes, and 
by reaſon the caſe is far from being the ſame here 
as in the judgment of Parx1s ; where the intereſt- 
ed Goddeſſes plead their cauſe before their judg. 
Here the intereſt of H a cIESs himſelf is at (take, 
"Tis hir own cauſe which is trying. He is in this 


reſpect not ſo much the judg, as he is in reality the 
party judg'd. | 


(3.) Tus ſuperiour and commanding paſhon of 


_ HexcvuLEs may be expreſs d either by a frong ad- 


miration, or by an admiration which holds chiefly 


of ode. 


. = Ingenti perculſus amere. 


(4.) Ir the latter be us'd, then the reluctant 
paſhon, which is not yet wholly overcome, may 
ſhew itſelf in pity and tenderneſs, mov'd in our hero 
by the thought of thoſe pleaſures and companions 
of his youth, which he is going for ever to aban- 


don. And in this ſenſe Hex cuLEs may look either 


on the one or the other of the Goddeſſes, with this 
difference; that if he looks on Pleaſure, it ſtiou d 
be faintly, and as turning his eyes back with pity; 


having (till his action and geſture turn d the other 


way towards Virtue. If, on the contrary, he looks 


on Virtue; it ought to be earneſtly and with ex- 


treme attention, having ſome part of the action of 


his body inclining ſtill towards Pleaſure, and diſ- 


covering by certain features of concern and pity, 


intermix d with the commanding or conquering paſ- 
ſion, that the deciſion he is about to make in fa- 


your of V; irtue, colt him not a little. | 
(5. ) Ir it be thought fir rather to make * of 


admiration, merely to expreſs che commanding pal- 
B 


Vor. IV. 
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Ch. 2. ſion of HexcuLes: then the re/udant-one may 
GY VV diſcover it-ſelf in a kind of horrour, at the thought 


of the toil and labour, to be ſuſtain'd in the rough 
rocky way apparent on the fide of Virtue. 
(66.) Aga, HERCULES may be repreſented 
as looking neither rowards Virtue nor Pleaſure, 
but as turning his eyes either towards the moun- 
tainous rocky way pointed out to him by Virtue, 


or towards the flowry way of the vale and mea- 


dows, recommended to him by Pleaſure. And to 
theſe different attitudes may be apply'd the ſame 


rules for the expreſſion of the turn or balance of 


judgment in our penſive hero. 

(J.) WHATEVER may be the manner choſen 
for the deſigning of this figure of HexcvuLEs, ac- 
cording to that part of the hiſtory in which we have 
taken him; tis certain he ſhou'd be ſo drawn, as 
neither by the opening of his mouth, or by any 

other ſign, to leave it in the leaſt dubious whether 
he is ſpeaking or ſilent. For tis abſolutely requi- 
ſite that fence ſhou d be diſtinaly characteriz d in 
HERCULES, not only as the natural effect of his 
{tri& attention, and the little leiſure he has from 
what paſles at this time within his breaſt ; but in 
order withal to give that appearance of majeſty and 
| ſuperiority becoming the perſon and character of 
pleading Virtue; who by her cloquence and other 


charms has e'er this made herſclt miſtreſs of che 


heart of our enamour'd hero: 


*_—P endetque iterum narrantis ab ore. 


This image of the ſublime in the diſcourſe and 


manner of Virtue, wou'd be utterly loſt, if in the | 


inttant that ſhe employ d the greateſt force of acti- 
on, ſhe ſhould appear to be interrupted by the ill- 
tim'd ſpeech, reply, or utterance of her auditor. 
Such a deſign or repreſentation as this, wou'd prove 
contrary to order, contrary to the hiſtory, and to 


* Virg. Eneid. lib. 4. ver. 79. 
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the decarum, or decency of manners. Nor can one Ch. 3. 


23 


well avoid taking notice here, of that general ab- 


ſurdity committed by many of the eſteem'd great 
maſters in painting; who in one and the ſame com- 


| pany, or aſſembly of perſons jointly employ'd, and 


united according to the hiitory, in one ſingle or 


common action, repreſent to us not only two or 


three, but ſeveral, and ſometimes all ſpeaking at 
once. Which mult naturally have the ſame effect 
on the eye, as ſuch a converſation wou'd have 
upon the ear, were we in reality to hear it. 


CHAP. I, 
Of the ſecond figure. 


(1.) AFTER what has been ſaid on the ſub- 

jet of HercuLEs, it appears plainly 

what the attitude muſt be of our tccond hgure, 
Virtue; who, as we have taken her in this par- 
ticular period of our hiſtory, mult of neceſſity 
de healing with all the force of action, ſuch as 
| wou'd appear in an excellent orator, when at the 
| height, and in the molt affecting part of his diſcourſe. 
(2.) SHE ought therefore to be drawn _/tanding ; 
ſince tis contrary to all probable appearance, and 

even to nature it-ſelf, that in the very heat and 


highelt tranſport of ſpeech, the ſpeaker ſhou'd be 


| ſeen ſitting, or in any polture which might expreſs 
repoſe. = 

(3.) SHE may be habited either as an Amazon, 
with the helmet, lance, and in the robe or veſt 


of PALLAS; or as any other of the Virtues, Cod- 


deſſes, or Heroines, with the plain original crown, 


without rays, according to genuine antiquity, Our 
hiſtory makes no mention of a helmet, or any other 
armour of Virtue. It gives us only to underſtand 
that ſhe was dreſs'd neither negligently, nor with 


much (tudy or ornament. If we follow this latter 
method, we necd give her only in her hand the 
| .-— 0-Y GS 
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Ch. 3. imperial or ꝰ magiſterial ſword ; which is her true 
Www characteriſtick mark, and wou 4 ſufficiently diſtin- 
guiſh her, without the helmet, lance, or other mi- 

litary habit. And in this manner the oppoſition 
between herſelf and her rival wou'd be ſtill more 
beautiful and regular. Bur this beauty, ſays one, 

vou d be diſcoverable only by the learned. 
Perhaps ſo. But then again there wou'd be no loſs 

for others: ſince no-one wou'd find this piece the 

leſs intelligible on the account of this regulation, 

On the contrary, one who chanc'd to know little 

of antiquity in general, or of this hiſtory in parti- 


- cular, wou'd be (till further to ſeek, if upon ſeeing 


an arm'd woman in the piece, he ſhou'd repreſent 
to himſelf either a PALLAS, a BELLONA, or any 
other warlike form, or deity of the female kind. 


(4.) As for the ſhape, countenance, or perſon 


of /irtue; that which is uſually given to PaLLas 
may fitly ſerve as a model for this dame; as on the 
mas fide, that which is given to Vx x us may ſerve 

in the ſame manner for her rival. The hiſtorian 
Whom we follow, repreſents Virtue to us as a lady 


of a goodly form, tall and majeſtick. And by what 


he relates of her, he gives us ſufficiently to under- 
ſtand, that tho ſhe was neither lean, nor of a tan- 
ned complexion, ſhe mult have diſcover'd however, 
by the ſubſtance and colour of her fleſh, that ſhe 
was ſufficiently accuſlom'd to exerciſe. Pleaſure, 
on the other hand, by an exact oppoſition, is re- 
preſented in better caſe, and of a ſoftneſs of com- 
plexion; which ſpeaks her manners, and gives her 
a middle character between the perſon of a vr 
and that of a BAH Nymph. 

8 (J.) As for the poition, or attitude of Virtue; 
tho in a hiſtorical piece, ſuch as ours is deſign'd, 


*twou'd on no account be proper to have immediate 
_ recourſe to the way of emblem; one might, on this 


| occaſion endeavour nevertheleſs by ſome artifice, [ 


* Parazognium, 
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to give our figure, as much as poſhble, the reſem- Ch. 3. 
blance of the ſame Geddeſi, as the is ſeen on me-? 
dals, and other antient emblemarick pieces of like 
nature. In this view, ſhe ſhou'd be fo deſign'd, 

2s to ſtand firm with her full poiſe upon one foot, 

having the other a little advanc'd, and rais d on a 
broken piece of ground or rock, inſtead of the hel 
met or little globe on which we ſee her uſually ſet- 
ting her foot, as triumphant, in thoſe pieces of the 
emblematick kind. A particular advantage of this 
attitude, ſo judiciouſly aſſignꝰd ro Virtue by antient 
maſters, is, that it expreſſes well her aſpiring ef- 
fort, or aſcent towards the ſtars and heaven, as her 
victory and ſuperiority over fortune and the world. 
For ſo the poets have, of old, deſcrib'd her: 


* — Negata tentat iter via. 
＋ Virtutiſque viam deſerit ardue. 


| And in our piece particularly, where the arduous 


and rocky way of Virtue requires to be empharical- 
ly repreſented; the aſcending poſture of this figure, 
with one foot advanc'd, in a fort of climbing acti- 
on, over the rough and thorny ground, mult of 
neceſſity, if well executed, create a due effect, and 
add to the ſublime of this antient paetict work. 
(6.) As for the hands or arms, which in real 
oratory, and during the ſtrength of elocution, muſt 
of neceſſity be active; tis plain in reſpe& of our 
Goddeſs, that the arm in particular which ſhe has free 
to her-ſclf, and is neither encumber'd with lance 


* Horat. lib. 3. od. 2. + Idem ibid. od. 24. 
At antient as the poet HESr0D: which appears by 

the following verſes, cited by our biſtorian, as the ſoundati- 
en, or firſt draught of this Hzn cCULEAN tablature, 


Tay tv Yap xxXXoTITE % adde tg Nera. 
pries! Atin uv 63g, ware I iſyudi view. 
Tic J Agri idpara bo: Taf. , Inas 
| "AFavaroi. wanp3s 5 x 5 eg Irmo in” Gaurav, 
Kai rpnxus To ir iTny 4 dg dag ixnTAs 
"Puidin ir mins, xanaun Bip ic. 
| * 
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or ſword, ſhou'd be employ'd another way, and 


come in, to ſecond the diſcourſe, and accompany it, 
with a juſt emphaſis and action. Accordingly, Vir- 


tue wou'd then be ſeen with this hand, turn'd ei- 


ther upwards to the rocky way mark'd out by her 
with approbation; or tq the ſky, or ſtars, in the 
ſame ſublime ſenſe : or dau ard to the flowery 
way and vale, as in a deteſting manner, and with 


abhorrence of what paſſes there; or laſt of all (in 


a diſdainful ſenſe, and with the ſ-me appearance of 
deteſtation) againſt Pleaſure her-ſelf. Each man- 


ner wou'd have its peculiar advantage. And the 


beſt profit ſhou'd be made of this arm and hand at 
liberty, to expreſs either the diſapprobation or the 


applauſe propos'd. It might prove, however, a 
conſiderable advantage to our figure of Virtue, if 


holding the lance, or imperial ſword, ſlightly, with 


one of her hands ſtretch'd downwards, ſhe cou'd, 


_ the latter meaning; opening for that purpoſe ſome 
of the lower fingers of this hand, in a refufing or 


by that very hand and action, be made to expreſs 


repelling manner; whilſt with the other arm and 


hand at liberty, ſhe ſhou'd expreſs as well the form. 


er meaning, and point out to HErcuLEs the way 
which leads to honour, and the juſt glory of he- 
roick actions. | ps 


(7.) Fxom all theſe circumſtances of hiſtory, | 


and action, accompanying this important figure, 


the difficulty of the deſign will ſufficiently appear, 


to thoſe who carry their judgment beyond the mere 
form, and are able to conſider the character of the 


paſſion to which it is ſubjected. For where a real 
character is mark'd, and the inward form peculi - 
arly deſerib d, tis neceſſary the outward ſhou d give 


place. Whoever ſhou d expect to ſee our figure 


of Virtue, in the exact mem of a fine talker, curi- 


ous in her choice of action, and forming it accord- 


ing to the uſual decorum, and regular movement 
of one of the fair ladys of our age, wou'd certain- 


Iy be far wide of the thuught and genius of this 


— 
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piece. Such ſtudy d action and artificial geſture Ch. 
may be allow'd to the actors and actrices of the 8 
ſtage. But the good painter mult come a little near- 
er to TRUTH, and take care that his action be not 
| theatrical, or at ſecond hand; but original, and 
dmun from na Tua her-ſclf. Now altho in the 
/ ordinary tenour of diſcourſe, the action of the par- 
| ty might be allow'd to appear fo far govern'd and 
[| compos'd by art, as to retain that regular contraſte 
and nice ballance of movement which painters are 
apt to admire as the chief grace of figures ; yet in 
this particular caſe, where the natural cagerneſs of 
debate, ſupported by a thorow antipathy and ani- 
moſity, is join d to a ſort of enthuftaſtick agitation 
incident to our prophetick dame, there can be little 
of that faſhionable mein, or genteel air admitted. 
The painter who, in ſuch a piece as we deſcribe, 
s bound to preſerve the heroick (tile, will doubtleſs 
beware of repreſenting his heroine as a mere ſcold. 
Vet this is certain; that it were better for him to 
expoſe himſelf to the meanneſs of ſuch a fancy, and 
paint his lady in a high rant, according to the com- 
4 mon weakneſs of the ſex, than to engage in the 
embelliſhment of the mere /orm; and forgetting the 
character of ſeverity and reprimand belonging to 
| the illuſtrious rival, preſent her to us a fair ſpeci- 
ous perſonage, os of emotion, and without the 
leaſt bent or movement which thould expreſs the 
real patbetict of the kind. 


N CHAP. w. 
| of the third figure. 


(1. 7 ONCERNING Pleaſure there RS few - 

$ tle to be ſaid, after what has been alrea- 

dy remark'd in relation to the two preceeding fi- 
gures. The truth of appearance, that of hi/tory, 
and even the decorum it · ſelf (according to what has 
been explain d above) require evidently that in this 
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period or inſtant deſcrib'd, Pleaſure ſhou d be 


ww found ſilent. She can have no other language allow'd 


her than that merely of the eyes, And 'rwou'd be 
a happy management for her in the deſign, if in 
turning her eycs to meet thoſe of HercuLEs, ſhe 
ſhou'd find his head and face already turn'd fo 
much on the contrary (ide, as to ſhew it impoſſible 


for her as yet to diſcover the growing paſſion of this 


hero in favour of her rival. By this means ſhe might 
ſtill with good right retain her fond airs of dalli- 
ance and courtſhip ; as having yet diſcover'd no 
reaſon ſhe has to be diſſatisfy d. 

(2.) Sus may be drawn . Handing, 8 
ing, fitting, or lying ; without a crown, or crown'd 


either with roſes, or with myrtle ; according to the 


painter's fancy. And ſince in this third figure the 
painter has ſo great a liberty left him, he may make 


good advantage of it for the other two ; to which 


this latter may be ſubjected, as the laſt 1 in order, 
and of leaſt conſequence. 


(3.) Thar which makes the greateſt difficulty 


in the diſpoſition or ordonnance of this figure Plea- 
ſure, is, that notwithſtanding the ſupine air and 


character of eaſe and indolence, which ſhou'd be 
given her, ſhe muſt retain ſtill ſo much life and ac- 
tion, as is ſufficient to expreſs her perſuaſive effort, 
and manner of indication towards her proper paths; 
thoſe of the flowery kind, and vale below, whi- 
ther ſhe wou'd willingly guide our hero's ſteps. 
Now ſhou'd this effort be over-ſtrongly expreſs d; 
not only the ſupine character and air of indolence 


wou'd be loſt in this figure of Pleaſure ; but, 


| what is worſe, the figure wou'd ſeem to ſpeak, or 
at leaſt appear ſo, as to create a double meaning, 


or equivocal ſenſe in painting: which wou'd deſtroy 
what we have eſtabliſh'd as fundamental, con- 


cerning the abſolute reign of Silence thro-out the 


reſt of the piece, in favour of VirxTus, the ſole 


ſpeaking party at this inſtant, or third period of 


| 
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(4.) Accorvinxc to a computation, which in Ch. 5. 
this way of reaſoning might be made, of the whole 


motion or action to be given to our figure of Plea- 


ſure ; ſhe ſhou'd ſcarce have one fifth reſerv d for 


that which we may properly call 2d&;ve in her, and 
have already term'd her perſuaſive or indicative 
effort. All beſides ſhou'd be employ'd to expreſs 


(if one may ſay ſo) her inaction, her ſupineneſt, effe- 


minacy, and indulgent eaſe. The head and body 
might intirely favour this latter paſſion. One hand 
might be abſolutely refign'd to it; ſerving only to 
ſupport, with much ado, the lolling lazy body. 


And if the other hand be requir'd to expreſs ſome 


kind of geſture or action towards the road of plea- 
ſures recommended by this dame ; the geſture 
ought however to be flight and negligent, in the 


manner of one who has given over ſpeaking, and 


appears weary and ſpent, 
(5.) Fox the hape, the 3 the complexion, 


and what elſe may be further remark'd as to the 


air and manner of Pleaſure ; all this is naturally 
comprehended in the oppoſition, as above ſtated, 


berween ber: elf and Virtue. 


CHAP. V. 


| Of the ornaments of the piece ; and chiefty of the 


drapery, and perſpective. 
(1.)9 IS ſufficiently known, how great a liber 


ty painters are us'd to take, in the co- 
Jouring of their habits, and of other draperys be- 
hoging to their hiſtorical pieces. If they are to 


paint a Roman people, they repreſent em in dif- 
| ferent dreſſes; tho it be certain the common peo 


ple among em were habired very near alike, and 


much after the ſame colour. In like manner, the 


Egyptians, Fews, and other antient nations, as we 


may well ſuppoſe, bore in this particular their re- 
ſpective likeneſa or reſemblance anc to another, as 


4 
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ch. 5. at preſent the Spaniards, Italiant, and ſeveral o- 
Www ther people of Europe. But ſuch a reſemblance as 


this wou'd, in the way of painting, produce a very 
untoward effect; as may caſily be conceivd. For 


this reaſon the painter makes no ſcruple to intro- 
duce philoſophers, and even apaſtles, in various co- 


lours, after a very extraordinary manner. Tis 


here that the hi/ftorical truth muſt of neceſſity in- 
deed give way to that which we call poetical, as 


being govern'd not fo much by reality, as by pro- 
bability, or plaujible appearance. So that a pain- 
ter, who uſes his privilege or prerogative in this 
reſpect, ought however to do it cautiouſly, and 
with diſcretion, And when occaſion requires that 
he ſhou'd preſent us his philoſophers or apoſtle thus 


' variouſly colour d, he muſt take care at leaſt fo to 


mortify his colours, that theſe plain poor men may 


not appear, in his piece, adorn'd like ſo many lords 
or princes of the modern garb. 


(2+) IF, on the other hand, the painter ſhou'd 


happen to take for his ſubject ſome ſolemn entry 
or triumph, where, according to the truth of fad, 
all manner of magnificence had without doubt been 


actually diſplay d, and all forts of bright and daz- 
ling colours heap'd together and advanc d, in emu- 


lation, one againſt another; he ought on this oc- 
caſion, in breach of the hiſtorical truth, or truth 


of /a@, to do his utmoſt to diminiſh and reduce the 


exceſhve gayety and ſplendour of thoſe objects, 
which wou'd otherwiſe raiſe ſuch a confuſion, op- 


| Pugnancy, and riot of colours, as wou'd to any 


judicious eye appear abſolutely intolerable. 
(3.) Ir becomes therefore an able painter in 
this, as well as in the other of his workman- 


| ſhip, to have regard principally, and above all, to 

the agreement or correſpondency of things. And 
to that end tis neceſſary he ſhou'd form in his 

mind a certain note or character of unity, which 
being happily taken, wou'd out of the many co- 
lours of his piece, produce (f car may hy Þ) & 
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particular diſtind ſpecies of an original kind: like 
thoſe compolitions in muſick, where among the 
different airs (ſuch as ſonatar, entrys, or ſarabands) 
_ there are different and diflin& ſpecies ; of which 
we may ſay in particular, as to each, That it has 
« its own proper character or genius, peculiar to 
« it-ſelf.“ 5 
| (4) Tuvs the harmony of painting requires, 
« That in whatever #ey the painter begins his piece, 
« he ſhou'd be ſure to finiſh it in the ſame.” 
(5.) Tuis regulation turns on the principal fi- 
ure, or on the two or three which are eminent, 
in a tablature compos'd of many. For if the pain- 
ter happens to give a certain height or richneſs of 


23 
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colouring to his principal figure ; the reſt muſt in 


proportion neceſſarily partake this genius. But if, 
on the contrary, the painter ſhou'd have chance d 
to give a ſofter air, with more gentleneſs and ſim- 
plicity of colouring, to his principal figure ; the 


reſt muſt bear a character proportionable, and ap- 


pear in an extraordinary ſimplicity ; that one and 


the ſame ſpirit may, without conteſt, reign thro 


the whole of his deſign. 


(6.) Our hiſtorical draught of HexcvLes will 


afford us a very clear example in the caſe, For 


conſidering that the hero is to appear on this occa - 
ſion retir'd and gloomy ; being withal in a manner 


naked, and without any other covering than a lion's 


ſkin, which is it-ſelf of a yellow and duſky co- 
| lour; it wou'd be really impracticable for a pain- 

ter to repreſent this principal figure in any extraor- 
dinary brightneſs and luſtre, From whence it fol- 
| lows, that in the other inferiour figures or ſubordi- 


nate parts of the work, the painter mult neceſſarily 
make uſe of ſuch ſtill quiet colours, as may give to 


the whole piece a character of ſolemnity and ſim · 
plicity, agreeable with it- ſelf. Now ſhou'd our 


painter honeſtly go about to follow his hiſtorian, 


according to the literal ſenſe of the hiſtory, which 
repreſcats Virtue to us in a reſplendent robe of the 
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Ch. 5. pureſt and moſt gloſſy white; tis evident he muſt 
WV after this manner deſtroy his piece. The good 


painter in this, as in all other occaſions of like na- 
ture, mult do as the good poet ; who undertaking 


to treat ſome common and known ſubject, refuſes 


however to follow ſtrictly, like a mere copyiſt or 
tranſlator, any preceeding poet or hiſtorian ; bur 
ſo orders it, that his work in it- ſelf becomes 1 
new and original. 


* Publica materies privati juris erit, fi - 
Nec circa vilem patulumque moraberis orbem ; 
Nec verbum verbo curabis reddere fd us 
Interpret. 


(J.) As for what relates to the perſpedtive or 
ſeene of our hiſtorical piece, it ought ſo to preſent 
it-ſelf, as to make us inſtantly conceive that tis in 
the country, and in a place of retirement, near 


ſome wood or foreſt, that this whole action paſſes. 


For 'twou'd be impertinent to bring architecture or 
buildings of whatever kind in view, as tokens of 
company, diverſion, or affairs, in a place purpoſely 


choſen to denote ſolitude, thoughtfulneſs, and pre- 


an- ae retreat. Beſides, that according to the 


poets (our guides and maſters in this art) neither 


the Goddeſſes, nor other divine forms of whatever 
kind, car d ever to preſent themſelves to human 


ſight, elſewhere than in theſe deep receſſes. And 


tts worth obſerving here, how particularly our phi- 
loſophical hiſtorian affects to ſpeak, by way of pre- 
vention, of the ſolitary place where HexcuLEs 
was retir d, and of his thoughtfulneſs preceding 


this apparition : which from theſe circumſtances may 


be conſtru'd hence-forward as a mere dream; but 
as ſuch, a truly rational, and divine-one. 

(8.) As to the fortreſs, temple, or palace of 
Vi irtue, ſituated on a mountain, after the cmble- 


Hor. de Art. Poet. v. 137. 
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* matical way; as we ſee repreſented in ſome pieces Ch. 5, 
form d upon this ſubject; there is nothing of this kind Lv 
expreſs'd by our hiſtorian. And ſhou'd this or any 
thing of a like nature preſent it-ſelf in our deſign, 
it wou'd fill the mind with foreign fancys, and my- 
ſterious views, no way agreeable to the taite 
and genius of this piece. Nor is there any thing, 
at the ſame time, on PLEA $SURE's ſide, to anſwer, 
by way of oppoſition, to this palace of VirTvE ; 

which, if expreſs d, would on this account deſtroy 
the juſt ſimplicity and correſpondency of our work. 
(9.) ANOTHER reaſon againſt the Herſpective- 
„the architecture, or other ſtudy'd ornaments 
of the Iandſtip- kind, in this particular piece of ours, 
is; that in reality there being no occaſion for theſe 

- appearances, they wou'd prove a mere incumbrance. 

to the eye, and wou d of neceſſity diſturb the ſight, 

| by diverting it from that which is principal, the 

hiſtory and act. Whatſoever appears in a hiilv- 

| ical deſign, which is not eſſential to the action, 

| ſerves only to confound the repreſentation, and per: 

plex the mind: more particularly, if theie c#:/5/-.+ 
parts are ſo lively wrought, as to vie with the prin- 
cipal ſubject, and contend for precedency with the 

\ figures and human life, A juſt deſign, or tablature, 

'  ſhou'd, at firſt view, diſcover, What nature it is 

deſign'd ro imitate; what 14%. whether of the 

higher or lower kind, it aims chiefly to repreſent. 

The piece mult by no means be equivocal vr du- 

bious ; but muſt with eaſe diſtinguiſn it ſelf, either 

as hi/torical and moral, or as perſpettive and mere- 
| ly natural. If it be the latter of theſe beautys, 
 ?** Which we deſire to ſee delineated according to its 

E perfection, then 752 former mult give place. The 

| higher life muſt be allay'd, and in a manner diſ- 

cCountenanc'd and obſcur'd ; whilit the /zaver diſ- 

oO |} plays it-ſelf, and is exhibited as princibal. Even 

: that which according to a term of art we com mon- 

ly call Hill life, and is in reality of the laſt and 
loweſt degree of painting, mult have its ſuperiori- 
Vor. IV. GC 
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Ch. 5. ty and juſt preference, in a tablature of its own 


pecies. Tis the ſame in animal-pieces; where 
beaſts, or fowl are repreſented. In landſtip, in- 
animates are principal: 'tis the earth, the water, 
the ſtones, and rocks which live. All other life 
becomes ſubordinate. Humanity, ſenſe, manners, 

muſt in this place yield, and become inferiour. 


Twouꝭ d be a fault even to aim at the expreſhon of 
any real beauty in this kind, or go about to ani- 


mate or heighten in any conſiderable degree the ac- 


companying figures of men, or deitys which are 


accidentally introduc'd, as appendices, or orna- | 


ments, in ſuch a piece. Bur if, on the contrary, the 
human ſpecies be that which firſt preſents it-ſelf in 
a picture; if it be the intelligent life, which is ſet 


to view; tis the other ſpecies, the other life, which 
muſt then ſurrender and become ſubſervient. The 


merely natural muſt pay homage to the hiftorical 


or moral. Every beauty, every grace mult be ſa- 
eriſic d to the real BEAUTY of this firſt and higheſt 
order. For nothing can be more deform'd than a 
confuſion of many beautys : and the confuſion be- 


comes inevitable, where the ſubjection is not com- 


pleat. 


(10.) By the word MORAL is underſtood, in 
this place, all ſorts of judicious repreſentations of 
the human paſhons ; as we ſee even in battle pieces; 
excepting thoſe of diſtant figures, and the diminu- 
tive kind; which may rather be conſider'd as a fort 
of land lip. In all other martial pieces, we ſee 


expreſs d in lively action, the ſeveral degrees of 


valour, magnanimity, cowardice, terrour, anger, 


according to the ſeveral characters of nations, 


and particular men. Tis here that we may ſee 
heroes and chiet (ſuch as the ALEXanDERs and 
CoxnSTANTINES) appear, even in the hotteſt of 
the action, with a tranquillity and ſedateneſs of 
mind peculiar to themſelves : which is, indeed, 
in a direct and proper ſenſe, profoundly moral. 

( 11.) Bur as the moral part is differently treat- 
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ed in a poem, from what it is in hiſtory, or in a Ch. 5 
Pbileſapbical work; ſo mult it, of right, in paint 


ing be far differently treated, from what it natu- 
ly is, either in the 4;/fory, or poem. For want 
of a right underſtanding of this maxim, it often 
happens that by endeavouring to render a piece 
highly moral and learned, it becomes TY ri- 
diculous and impertinent. 

(12.) Fox the ordinary works of scuLeTURE, 
ſuch as the /ow-relieves, and ornaments of columns 
and edifices, great allowance is made. The very 
rules of perſpective are here wholly revers'd, as 
neceſſity requires, and are accommodated to the 
circumſtance and genius of the place or building, 
according to a certain economy or order of a par- 


ticular and diſtin kind; as will eaſily be obſerv'd 


by thoſe who hare thorowly ſtudy d the TrRajan 
and Ax rox ixus illart, and other relieve- works 
of the antients. In the ſame manner, as to pieces 
of ingrav'd work, medals, or whatever ſhews it- 
ſelf in one ſubſtance (as braſs or ſtone) or only by 
ſhade and light (as in ordinary drawings, or 
ſtamps) much alſo is allow'd, and many things a1- 
mitted, of the funta/iich, miraculous, or hyperboli- 
cal kind. Tis here, that we have free {cope with- 
al for whatever is leur ned, emblematical, or enig- 
matict. But for the compleatly imitative and il - 


luſive art of PAIN TIN G, whoſe character it is to 


employ in her works the united force of different 
colours; and who, ſurpaſſing by ſo many degrees, 
and in ſo many privileges, all other human Cn, 
or imitative art, aſpires in a dire ter manner to- 
wards deceit, and a command over our very ſenſe; 
ſhe muſt of neceſſity abandon whatever is over- 
learned, humorous, or witty; to maintain her- 


ſelf in what is natural, credible, and winning of 


our aſſent : that the may thus acquit her-ſelf of 

what is her chief province, the /pecious appearance? 

of the objects ſhe repreſents. Otherwiſe we ſhall 

naturally bring * her the juſt criticiſm of Ho- 
C 2 | 
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ch. 5. Race, on the ſcenical repreſentation ſo nearly al- 
hu io her: 


Quodcunque oftendis mihi fic, incredulus odi. 


(13.) WE are therefore to conlider this as a 
ſure maxim or obſervation in painting, That a 
« hiſtorical and moral piece mult of neceſſity loſe 
* much of its natural ſimplicity and grace, if any 


thing of the emblematical or enigmatick kind be 


« viſibly and directly intermix'd.” As if, for in- 
ſtance, the circle of the“ gadiact, with its twelve 


| ſigns were introduc'd. Now this being an appear- 


ance which carrys not any manner of ſimilitude or 
colourable reſemblance to any thing extant in real 
nature; it cannot poſſibly pretend to win the ſenſe 
or gain belief, by the help of any poetical enthu/r- 
a/n, religious hiftcry, or faith. For by means of 


theſe, indeed, we are eaſily induc'd to contemplate 
as realitys thoſe divine perſonages and miraculous 
torms, which the leading painters, antient and mo- 


dern, have ſpeciouſly deſign'd, according to the 
particular doctrine or theology of their ſeveral reli- 


gious and national beliefs. But for our tablature 
in particular, it carrys nothing with it of the mere 
 emblematical or enigmatick kind: ſince for what 


relates to the double way of the vale and moun- 
tain, this may naturally and with colourable appear- 
ance be repreſented at the mountain's foot. But 
if on the ſummit or higheſt point of it, we ſhou'd 
place the fortreſs, or palace of 97 V5 irtue, riſing above 


the clouds, this wou'd immediately give the enig- 
matical myſterious air to our picture, and of ne- 
ceſſity deſtroy its perſuaſive —— and natural 


appearance. 


* This is what RAPHANL himſelf has * in bie | 
famous deſign of the judgment of PARIs. But this piece 


having becn never painted, but defign'd only for Marc 
AxTON10's engraving, it comes not within our cen- 


ture; as appears by what is ſaid in the paragraph juſt 
| preceding, : 


' 
| 
| 
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(14.) Ix ſhort, we are to carry this remem- Ch. 6. 
brance ſtill along with us, That the fewer the WY. 


objects are, beſides thoſe which are ablolutcly 
« neceſſary in a piece, the eaſier it is for the eye, 
« by one ſimple act and in one view, to compre- 
« hend the /um or whole.” The multiplication 


of ſubjects, tho ſubaltern, renders the ſubordinati- 


on more dithcult to execute in the ordonnance or 


compoſition of a work. And if the ſubsrdination 


be not perfect, the order (which makes the beau- 
ty) remains imperfect. Now the ſubordination can 
never be perfect, except ** * when the ordonnance 
is ſuch, that the eye not only runs over with caſe 


« the ſeveral parts of the deſign, (reducing ſtill its 


« view each moment on the principal ſubject on 


„ which all turns) but when the ſame eye, with- 
„ out the leaſt detainment in any of the particular 


« parts, and reſting, as it were, immoveable in the 


« middle, or center of the tablature, may ſee at 


* once, in an agreeable and perfect correſponden- 


cy, all which is there exhibited to the light,” 
CHAP. vi. 
Of the caſual or 2 ornaments. 


TT remains for us now to conſider 


only of the ſeparate ornaments, inde- 
pendent both of figures and perſpective; ſuch as 


the + machine-work or divinitys in the ſky, the 


winds, cupids, birds, animals, dogs, or other looſe 
pieces which are introduc'd without any abſolute 
neceſſity, and | in a way of humour, But as theſe 


0 This 5 the Grecies maſters fo happily ex- 


preſod, by the ſingle word 'Evourorrov. See e Charafte- 
 Tiſlicks, Vol. I. p. 96, &c. | 
+ This is under ſtocd of the machine-work, when it is 


merely ornamental, and not eſſential in the piece; by mak= 


ing part of the hiſtary, er fable it-ſclf, 
| C3. 
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Ch. 6. belong chiefly to the ordinary life, and to the ca- 


WWW z:ick, or mix'd kind; our tablature, which on the 


contrary is wholly epick, heroick, and in the tra- 


gick tile, wou'd not ſo calily admit of any thing 


in this light way. 


(2.) WE may beſides conſider, that whereas the 
mind is naturally led to fancy myſtery in a work of 
fuch a genius or (tile of painting as ours, and to 
confound with each other the two diſtinct kinds of 
the emblematick and merely hi/torical or pretick ; 
we ſhou'd take care not to afford it this occaſion of 


error and deviation, by introducing into a piece of 
ſo uniform a deſign, ſuch appendices, or ſupple- 

mentary parts, as, under pretext of giving light to 
the hiſtory, or characterizing the figures, ſhou d 
| ſerve only to diſtra or diſſipate the fight, and con- 


found the judgment of the more intelligent ſpecta- 


tors, 


3.) „ W1LL it then 3 one) be poſſible to 
5 . out the ſtory of theſe two James in com- 
« pany with HexcuLes, without otherwiſe di- 
ſtinguiſhing them than as above deſcnb'd?” —— 


We anſwer, it is poſſible; and not that only, but 


certain and infallible, in the caſe of one who has 


the leaſt genius, or has ever heard in general con- 
cerning HERCULES, Without ſo much as having 


ever heard this hiſtory in particular. But if not- 
withſtanding this, we wou'd needs add ſome exte- 
riour marks, more declaratory and determinative 
of theſe two perſonages, Vi rut and PLEASURE; 


it may be perform'd, however, without any neceſ- 


ſary recourſe to what is abſolutely of the emblems 


kind. The manner of this may be explain'd as fol- 


lows. 
(4.) Tur energy or natural force of 2 irtue, ac- 
cording to the moral philoſophy of higheſt note a- 
mong the antients, was expreſs d in the double ef- 


fect of * /.rbearance and indurance, or what we 


* Kaprep(a, e They were e deſerii'd as ſiſters 
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may otherwiſe call re/rainment and ſupport. For Ch. 6. 
the former, the bit or bridle, plac'd ſomewhere on Lu 
| the fide of Virtue, may ſerve as emblem ſufhci- rl 
ent; and for the ſecond, the helmet may ſerve 

in the ſame manner: eſpecially ſince they are 

each of them appurtenances eſſential to heroes (who, 

in the quality of warriors, were alſo ſubduers or 

* managers of horſes) and that at the ſame time 

theſe ale really portable inſtruments, ſuch as the 

martial dame, who repreſents /';r:4u2, may be well 

ſuppos d to have brought along with her. 

(5.) ON the fide of PLEASURE, certain vaſes, 

and other pieces of imbols'd plate, wrought in the 

figures of /atyrs, fuunt, and Pacchanals, may ſerve 

to expreſs the debauches of the table-kind. And 

certain draperys thrown careleſly on the ground, 

and hung upon a neighbouring tree, forming a kind 

of bower and couch for this luxurious dame, may 

ſerve ſufficiently to ſuggeſt the thought of other 
indulgences, and to ſupport the image of the effe- 

minate, indolent, and amorous paſſions. Beſides 

that for this latter kind, we may reſt ſatisfy d, tis 

what the painter will hardly fail of repreſenting to 

the full. The fear is, leſt he ſhou'd overdo this 

part, and expreſs the affection too much to the life. 

The appearance will, no doubt, be ſtrongly wrought 

in all the features and proportions of this /hird f- 

gure; which is of a reliſh far more popular, and 
vulgarly ingaging, than that other oppos'd to it, 

in our hiſtorical deſign. 


in the emblematick moral philoſophy of the antients. Whence 
that known precept, Av % Antxy, SUSTINE & As- 
 STINE. - = „„ 
* CasToOR, PoLLUX; all the heroes of Hou ER; 
ALEXANDER the Great, Eo. | 5 
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W E may conclude this argument with a 
general reflection, which ſeems to ariſe 
naturally from what has been ſaid on this ſubject in 
particular ; ** That in a real 4i/tary painter, the 
& ſame knowledg, the ſame |tudy, and views, are 
*« requird, as in a real per.” Never can the poet 
(Whilit he jultly holds that name) become a rela- 
tor, or hiſtorian at large. He is allow d only to 


deſcribe a ſingle action; not the actions of a ſingle 


man, or people. The painter is a hiſtorian at the 
ſame rate, but (till more narrowly confin'd, as in 

fact appears; ſince it wou d certainly prove a more 
ridiculous attempt to comprehend two or three 
diſtinct actions or parts of hiſtory in one picture, 
than to comprehend ten times the number 1 in one 


| and the ſame poem. , 


(2.) Tis well known, that to each ſpecies of 
poetry, there are natural proportions and limits aſ- 


fign'd. And it wou'd be a groſs abſurdity indeed 


to imagine, that in a poem there was nothing which 
we cou'd call meaſure or number, except merely 
in the verſe. An elegy, and an epigram have each 
of 'em their meaſure and proportion, as well as a 
tragedy, or epick poem. In the fame manner, as 


to painting, ſculpture, or ſtatuary, there are parti- 


cular meaſures which form what we call a piece: 
as for inſtance, in mere portraiture, a bead, or 


buſt; the former of which muſt retain always the 
whole, or at leaſt a certain part of the neck; as 
the latter the ſhoulders, and a certain part of the 
breaſt. If any ching be added or retrench d, the 


piece is deſtroy d. Tis then a mangled trunk, or 


diſmember'd body, which preſents it- ſelf to our 


imagination; and this too not thro uſe merely, or 
on the account of cuſtom, but of neceſſity, and by 


the nature of the appearance: ſince there are ſuch 
and ſuch parts of the human body, which are na- 
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turally match'd, and muſt appear in company: the 
ſection, if unſkilfully made, being in reality horrid, 
and repreſenting rather an amputation in ſurgery, 
than a ſeemly diviſion or ſeparation according to 
art. And thus it is, that in general, thro all the 
plaſtick arts, or works of imitation, * Whatſo- 
« ever is drawn from nature, with the intention of 
« raiſing in us the imagination of the natural ſpe- 
cies or object, according to real beauty and 
truth, ſhou'd be compriz'd in certain compleat 
&« portions or diſtricts, which repreſent the corre- 
* ſpondency or union of each part of nature, with 
© intire NATURE her ſelf,” And tis this natu- 
ral apprehenſion, or anticipating ſenſe of unity, 
which makes us give even to the works of our 
inferiour artizans, the name of pieces by way of 
excellence, and as denoting the /u/tne/s and truth 
of work. : 5 1 
(3.) In order therefore to ſucceed rightly in the 
formation of any thing truly beautiful in this higher 
order of deſign; 'twere to be wiſh'd that the ar- 
tilt, who had underſtanding enough to comprehend 
what a real piece or tablature imported, and who, 
in order to this, had acquir'd the knowledg of a 
whole and parts, wou'd afterwards apply himſelf 
to the ſtudy of moral and poetick truth: that by 
this means the thoughts, ſentiments, or manners, 
which hold the firſt rank in his hiſtorical work, 
might appear ſutable to the higher and nobler ſpe- 
cies of humanity in which he practis'd, to the ge- 
nius of the age which he deſcrib d, and to the 
principal or main action which he choſe to repre- 
ſent. He wou'd then naturally learn to reject thoſe 
_ falſe ornaments of affeted graces, exaggerated paſ- 
font, byperbalical and prodigious forms which 
equally with the mere capricious and groteſque, de- 
ſtroy the juſt Amplicity, and unity, eſſential in a 
PIECE, And for his colouring; he wou'd then 
ſoon find how much it became him to be reſerv'd, 


' ſevere, and chaſte, in this particular of his art; 
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where luxury and libertiniſm are, by the power of 
faſhion and the modern taſte, become fo univerſally 
eſtabliſh d. 

(4-) Tis evident however from reaſon it- -ſelf, 
as well as from“ hiſtory and experience, that no- 
thing is more fatal, either to painting, architecture, 
or the other arts, than this falſe reliſb, which is 
govern d rather by what immediately ſtrikes the 
ſenſe, than by what conſcquentially and by re- 
flection pleaſes the mind, and fatisfies the thought 
and reaſon. So that whillt we look on painting 

with the tame eye, as we view commonly the rich 
| ſtuffs, and colour'd ſilks worn by our ladys, and 
admir'd in dreſs, equipage, or furniture, we muſt 
ol necethty be effeminate in our taſte, and utterly 
ſet wrong as to all judgment and knowledg in the 
kind. For ot this imitative art we may jultly ſay; 
That tho it borrows help indeed from colours, 
and uſes them, as means, to execute its deſigus; 
It has nothing, however, more wide of its real 
aim, or more remote from its intention, than 
to make, a /hew of colours, or from their mix- 


ture, to raiſe a f feparat? and flattering plea- 
« ſure to the SENSE.” 


® See ViTRUVIUS nd PLINY. 

+ The pleaſure is plyialy foreign and W as ; how 
Ing no concern or ſhare in the proper delight or entertain- 
ment which naturally ariſes from the ſibjeſt, and workman- 
| ſhip u-ſelf, For the ſubject, in reſpet of pleaſure, as well 
as ſcience, is abſolutely compleated, when the deſign is exe- 
cuted, and the propos'd imitation once accompliſh'd. And 


thus it always is the beſt, when the colours are moſt ”w 
du'd, and ma TO 
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| - Mr Loan, 


-Þ 8 HIS letter comes to your Lordſhip, ac- 
company d with a ſmall writing intitled 
Te A XOT10N : for ſuch alone can that 
piece deſervedly be call'd, which aſpires 
no higher than to the forming of a projed, and that 
too in ſo vulgar a ſcience as painting. But what- 
| ever the ſubject be, if it can prove any way enter- 
; training to you, it will ſufficiently anſwer my deſign. 
And if poſſible it may have that good ſucceſs, I 
ſhou'd have no ordinary opinion of my project; 
| ſince I know how hard it wou'd be to give your 
Lordſhip a real entertainment by any thing which 
was not in ſome reſpect worthy and uſeful, 
Ox this account I muſt, by way of prevention, 
inform your Lordſhip, that after I had conceiv'd 
my xo rio ſuch as you ſee it upon paper, I was 
not contented with this, but fell directly to work; 
and by the hand of a maſter- painter brought it 
into practice, and form'd a real 4e. This was 
b not enough. I reloly'd afterwards to ſee what 
| Vor. IV. 1 


| himſelf, in this pe 5 „ 

Fax ſurely ſhou d I be, my Lord, from con- - 

ceiving any vanity or pride in amuſements of fuch 
an inferior kind as theſe ; eſpecially were they ſuch 
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effect it wou'd have, when taken out of mere black- 


and-white, into colours: and thus a ſketch was. 
afterwards drawn. This pleas'd ſo well, that be- 
ing incourag'd by the virtusff, who are fo emi- 


nent in this part of the world, I reſoly'd at laſt 
to engage my painter in the great work. Immedi- 


ately a cloth was beſpoke of a ſutable dimenſion, 
and the figures taken as big or bigger than the 
common life; the ſubject being of the heroick 


| kind; and requiring rather ſuch figures as ſhou'd 
appear above ordinary human ſtature. 


THus my NOTION, as light as it may prove in 


the treatiſe, is become very ſubſtantial in the work- | 


man/hip. The piece is ſtill in hand; and like to 
continue ſo for ſome time. Otherwiſe the firſt 
draught or deſign ſhou'd have accompany'd the 
treatiſe; as the treatiſe does this letter. But the 


deſign having grown thus into a ſketch, and the | 
| ſketch afterwards into a picture: I thou ght it fit 


your lordſhip ſhou'd either ſec the ſeveral pieces to- 


gether, or be troubled only with that which was 


e beſt ; as undoubtedly the great one mult prove, 
if the maſter I emplay ſinks not very much below 
rformance 


as they may naturally at firit fight appear. I pre- 
tend not here to apologize eicher for them, or for 


-e. Your Lerdihjip however knows, I have 
naturally ambition enough to make me defirous of | 

employing my-fclf in buſineſs of a higher order: 
| fince it has been my fortune in publick affairs to 


act often in concert with you, and in the ſame views, 
on the intereſt of Eu org and mankind. There 
was a time, and that a very early one of my 


, 


labour 
and pains in this kind of workmanſhip, an uobap- 
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le I 
when I was got wanting to my country, in this 
reſpect. But after ſome years of hearty 
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concerning DIY 3 ton 


py breach in my health drove me not only from 


the ſeat of buſineſs, but forc'd me to ſeek theſe 
foreign climates ; where, as mild as winters gene- 
rally are, I have with much ado liv'd out this 


| latter -one ; and am 20. as your Lordſhip finds, 


employing my ſelf in ſuch eaſy ſtudys as are moſt 
ſutable to my ſtate of health, and to the genius of 
the country where I am couſin d. 

Tris in the mean time I can, with forue aſſu- 
rance, ſay to your Lordſhip in a kind of ſpirit of 
prophecy, from what I have obſerv'd of the riſing 
genius of our nation, That if we live to fee a peace 

any way anſwerable to that generous ſpirir with 
which this war was begun, and carry'd on, for our 
own liberty and that of Eurors ; the ſigure we 
are like to make abroad, and the increaſe of 
knowledg, induſtry and ſenſe at home, will render 
united BRITAIN, the priacipal ſeat of arts; and 


by her politeneſs and advantages in this kind, will 


ſhew evidently, how much ihe owes to thoſe coun- 
ſels, which taught her to exert herſelf ſo reſolute 
ly in behalf of the common cauſe, and that of her 
own liberty, and happy m_— neceſſarily 


included. 


ca my: ſelf remember the time, when, in re- 
ſoed of mus1Cx, our reigning taſte was in many 
degrees inferior to the French. The long reign 
of luxury and pleaſure under king Cu ax LASs the 
ſccond, and the foreign helps and ſtudy d advan- 
tages given to mg, in a following reign, cou d 
not raiſe our genius the leaſt in this reſpect. But 
when tac ſpirit of the nation was grown more 
Free, tho engag d at that time in the ſicroeſt war, 
and with the moſt doubt ful ſucceſs, we no ſoon- 


er begas to turn our · ſelves towards in,, and 


enquire what ITALY in particular produc'd, than 
in an inſtant we outſtrip d our neighbours the 
Fagxcs, enter d into a genius far beyond cheirs, | 
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tience is like to hold much longer. The deva 
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and rais'd our-ſelves an ear, and judgment, not in. 
feriour to the beſt now in the world. 

Is the ſame manner, as to PAIN TIN. Tho 
we have as yet nothing of our own native growth in 
this kind worthy of being mention'd ; yet fince the 
publick has of late begun to what Þ a reliſh for 
ingravings, drawings, copyings, and for the ori- 
ginal paintings of the chief Italian ſchools, (fo 
contrary to the modern French) 1 doubt not that, 


in very few years, we ſhall make an equal pro- 


greſs in this other ſcience. And when our hu+ 


mour turns us to cultivate theſe deſigning arts, 


our genius, I am perſuaded, will naturally carry 


us over the ſlighter amuſements, and lead us to | 


that higher, more ſerious, and noble part of imita- 
tion, Which relates to hiſtory, human nature, and 


the chief degree or order of BeauTY ; I mean that 


of the rational life, diſtin from the merely ve- 
getable and ſen/ible, as in animals, or plants; ac- 


_ cording to thole ſeveral degrees or orders of paint- 


ing, which your Lordſhip will find ſuggeſted in this 
extemporary notion I have ſent you. 
As for ARCHITECTURE, tis no wonder if ſo 


many noble deſigns of this kind have miſcarry'd a- 
mongſt us; fince the genius of our nation hag 
hitherto been ſo little turn'd this way, that thro 


ſeveral reigns we have patiently ſeen the nobleſt 
publick 3 periſh (if I may ſay fo) under the 
hand of one ſingle court · architect; who, if he | 
had been able to profit by experience, wou'd long 


| ſince, at our expence, have proy'd the greateſt ma- 


iter in the world. But I queſtion whether our ' ag 


tion ſo long committed in this kind, has made us 
begin to grow rude and clamorous at the hearing 
of a new palace ſpoilt, or a new defign committed 
to ſome raſh or impotent pretender. 0 

Tis the good fate of our nation in this parti- 


cular, that there remain yet two of the nobleſt 
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ſubje dds for architecture; our prince's palace, * 


our hou/e of parliament. For I can't but fanſy 
that when Whitehall is thought of, the neighbour - 
ing Lords and Commons will at the fame time be 
plac'd in better chambers and apartments, than at 
preſent ; were it only for majeſty's fake, and as 
2 — Jexpgra becoming the perſon of the prince, 
who here appears in full ſolemnity. Nor do I fear 
that when theſe new ſubjects are att-:npted, we 


ſhou'd miſcarry as groſly as we have done in others 


before. Our „ate, in this reſpect, may prove per- 
haps more fortunate than our charch, in havin 

waited till a national taſte was form'd, before theſe 
edifices were undertaken. But the zeal of the na- 


tion cou'd not, it ſeems, admit ſo long a delay in 


their eccleſiaſtical ſtructures, particularly their me- 
tropolitan. And ſince a zeal of this ſort has been 


newly kindled amongſt us, tis like we ſhall ſee from 


afar the many ſpires ariſing in our great city, with 


ſuch haſty and ſudden growth, as may be the oc- 


caſion perhaps that our immediate reliſh ſhall be 


hereafter cenſur'd, as retaining much of what ar- 
tilts call the Gothich kind. 


HazDLy, indeed, as the publick now ſtands, 


| ſhou'd we bear to fee a Whitehall treated like a 


Hampton Court, or even a new cathedral like St. 
Paur's. Almolt every-one now becomes con- 
cern'd, and intereſts himſelf in ſuch publick ſtruc- 


| tures. Even thoſe pieces too are brought under 
the common cenſure, which, tho rais'd by private 
men, are of ſuch a grandure and magnificence, as 

to become national ornaments. The ordinary man 
may build his cottage, or the plain gentleman his 
country-houſe according as he fanſys: but when 


a great man builds, he will find little quarter from 


the publick, if inſtead of a beautiful pile, he raiſes, 

at a vaſt expence, ſuch a falſe and counterfeit piece 
of magnificence, as can be jultly arraign'd for its 
deformity by ſo many knowing men in art, and by 
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the whole pe, who, in ſuch 2 conjuncture, rea- 
dily follow their opinion. 
In . partys in this 
cauſe. Nothing moves ſucceſsfully without em. 
| There can be no puBLicx, but where they are 
| Included. And without a publick voice, knowing- 


ly guided and directed, there is nothing which can 


raiſe a true ambition in the artiſt; nothing which 
| can exalt the genius of the workman, or make him. 
emulous of after-ſame, and of the approbatian of 


his country, and of poſterity. For with theſe he 


naturally, as a freeman, muſt take part: in the/e 
| be has a paſhonate concern, and intereſt, rais d in 


bim by the ſame genius of liberty, the fame lau 


and goverwment, 
__ rewards of his 
him, and to his generation after him. 

 Evuny thing co-operates, in ſuch a tate, to- 
wards the 1 vement of art and ſcience. And 


dy which this property, and the 


: 2 that of the others along with it. When 
the free ſpirit of a nation turns it · ſelf this way, 


a manner forces its way. Nothing is fo im 
nathing ſo natural, fo congenial to the liberal arts, 
as that reigning 
Sd fan th habit of judging in 
matters for themſelves, makes em freely judg 
_ of ather ſubjects, and enter thorow ly into the cha» 
racters as well of men and manners, as of the 
preducti or works of men, in art and ſcience. So 


much, my Lord, do we owe to the excellence of 
our national conlti:uuen, and legal monarchy ; hap» 


pily fitted for us, and which alone cou d hold to- 
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pains and induſtry are ſecur d to. 


or the defigning arts in particular, ſuch as archiv 
_ bedture, painting, and ffatuary, they are in a man- 
ner link d together. The tate of one kind brings. | 


judgments are form d; eriticks ariſe 3 the public 
cye and ear improve; a right taſte prevails, and in 


liberty and high 8 people, ; 


_ gether fo mighty a people; all tharers (tho at fo | 
FC 
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8 af themſehvrer; and meeting under one head in one 


valt metropolis ; whoſe enormous growth however 
cenfurable in other reſpects, is actually a eauſe that 
workmanſhip and arts of fo many kinds ariſe to 
ſach perſection. 05 

Wuar encouragement our higher powers may 


think fit to give theſe growing arts, I will not pre- 


tend to gueſs. This 1 know, that tis ſo much 
for their advantage and intereſt to make them 
ſelves the chief partys in the cauſe, that I with no 
court or miniſtry, befides a truly virtuous and wife 
one, may ever concern themſelves in the affair. 


Tor ſhou'd they do fo, they wou'd in reality do 
more harm than good; fince tis not the nature of 


| court (ſuch as courts: generally are) to improve, 
but rather corrupt a fue. And what is in the 
beginning ſet wrong by their example, is hard- 
ly ever afterwards recoverable in the genius of a 


raix ſtands in this reſpe& as ſhe now does. Nor 
can one, methinks, with juſt reafon regret her hav- 

mp hitherto made no greater advancement in theſe 
affairs of art. As her conftitntion has grown, 
and been eſtabliſh'd, ſhe has in proportion fitted 
her-ſelf for other improvements. There has been 
no anticipation in the caſe. And in this ſurely ſhe 
muſt be eſteem d wiſe, as well as happy; that ere 
ſhe attempted to raiſe her ſelf any other taſte or 
reliſh, ſhe ſecur'd her · ſelf a right one in govern- 
ment. She has now the advantage of beginning 


in other matters, on a new foot. She has her 


models yet to ſeek, her ſcale and fandard to form, 
with deliberation and good choice. Able enough 
ſhe is at preſent to ſhift for herfelf; however aban- 
don d or helplefs ſhe has been left by thoſe whom 


ConTeny therefore I am, my Lord, that Ba- 


it became to aſhit her. Hardly, indeed, cou'd 


| the procure a fingle academy for the training of 


her youth in cxerciſes. As goed ſoldiers as we 
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are, and as good horſes as our climate affords, 
our princes, rather than expend their treaſure this 
way, have ſuffer'd our youth to paſs into a ſoreign 
nation, to learn to ride. As for other academys, 
| ſuch as thoſe for painting, ſculpture, or architec- 
ture, we have not ſo much as heard of the propoſal ; 
whillit the prince of our rival nation raiſes acade- 
mys, breeds youth, and ſends rewards and pen- 
ſions into foreign countrys, to advance the intereſt 
and credit of his own. Now if, notwithſtanding 
the induſtry and pains of this foreign court, and 
the ſupine un-concernedneſs of our own, the nati- 
onal taſte however riſes, and already ſhews it-ſelf in 
many reſpects beyond that of our ſo highly-aſfiſted 
neighbours ; what greater proof can there be of 
the ſuperiority of genius in one of theſe nations a- 
| bove the other? | 1 
Tis but this moment that I chance to read in 
an article of one of the gazettes from Pax Is, that 
tis reſolv d at court to eſtabliſh a new academy 
for political affairs. In it the preſent chief - 
* miniſter is to preſide ; having under him ſix aca- 
„ demiſts, douez des talent necefſaires —— No 
| «< perſon to be receiv'd under the age of twenty- 
fire. A thouſand livres penſion for each ſcho- 
« lar Able maſters to be appointed for teach- 
ing them the neceſſary ſciences, and inſtructing 
them in the treatys of peace and alliances, which 
« have been formerly made The members 
«« to aſſemble three times a week —— C'eſt de ce 
« ſeminaire (lays the writer) qu'on tirera les ſe- 

« cretaires d ambaſſade ; qui par degrez pourront 
« monter a de plus hauts emplois.” 

I uus r confeſs, my Lord, as great an admirer 
as 1 am of theſe regular inſtitutions, I can't but 
| look upon an academy for miniſters as a very ex- 
_ rraordinary eſtabliſhment ; eſpecially in ſuch a mo- 
narchy as FRANCE, and at ſuch a conjuncture as 


the preſent. It looks as if the miniſters of that 
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court had diſcover'd. lately ſome new methods of 
negotiation, ſuch as their predeceſſors RicuLittu 


and MAZARINE never thought of; or that, on the 


contray, they have found themſelves ſo declin'd, 
and at ach a loſs in the management of this pre- 
ſent treaty, as to be forc'd to take their leſſon from 
ſome of thoſe miniſters with whom they treat : a 
reproach, of which, no doubt, they mult be high- 
ly ſenſible. | 
Bur 'tis not my deſign here, to entertain your 
Lordſhip with any re flections upon politicks, or the 
methods which the FRENCH may take to raiſe 
themſelves ne miniſters, or neu generals; who 
may prove a better match for us than hitherto, 
whilſt we held our d. I will only fay to your 
- Lordſhip on this ſubje& of academy: that indeed 
I have leſs concern for the deficiency of ſuch a one 
as this, than of any other which cou'd be thought 
of, for ENGLAND; and that as for a ſcminary of 
flateſmen, I doubt not but, without this extraor- 
dinary help, we {hall be able, out of our a ſtock, 
and the common courſe of buſineſs, conſtantly to 
furniſh a ſufficient number of well-qualify'd perſons 
to ſerve upon occaſion, either at home, or in our 
foreign treatys ; as often as ſuch perſons accord- 
ingly qualify'd ſhall duly, HEY: and bona fide 
be requir'd to ſerve, 
I RETURN therefore to my virtuſs-ſcience 3 'Þ 
which being my chief amuſement in this place and 
_ circumſtance, your Lordſhip has by it a freſh inſtance 
that I can never employ my thoughts with ſatiſ- 
faction on any ſubject, without making you a party. 
For even this very xv orion had its riſe chiefly 
from the converſation of a certain day, which l had 
the happineſs to paſs a few years ſince in the coun- 
try with your Lordihip. "Twas there you ſhew' d 
me ſome ingravings, which had been ſent you 
from ITALY. One in particular I well remember; 


of which the * was the n lame with chat 


Aud 1 have 
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of my written noT1oNn inclos'd. But by what 
hand it was done, or after what maſter, or how 
exccuted, I have quite forgot. "Twas the ſum- 
mer · ſeaſon, When you had receſs from 
calculated this eu and 
Neject for the ſame receſs and leiſure. For b 
the nme this can reach Ex HAN, the fpring wilt 
de far advanc'd, and the national affairs in a man» 
ner over, with thoſe who are not in the immediate 
adminiſtration. 

| WERE 5% indeed your Lordſhip's lot, at pre · 
fent; I know not whether in regard to my coun» 
try I ſhou'd dare throw ſuch amuſements as theſe 
in your way. Yet even in this caſe, I wou'd ven- 
ture to ſay however, in defence of my project, 
and of the cauſe of painting; that cou'd my young 
hero come to your Lordſhip as well repreſented as 
he might have been, either by the hand of a 
® MAzAT or a Jos Dao, (the maſters who were 
in being, and in repute, when I firſt travel d here 
in IraLY) the picture it-felf, whatever the frea - 
8% prov'd, wou'd have been worth notice, and 
Sake ba have become a preſeqt worthy of our court, 
20d prince's palace ; eſpeeially were it fo bleſs d 
as to lodge within it a royal iſſue of her majeſty's. 
Such a piece of furniture might well fit the galle - 
ry, or hall of exerciſes, where our young princes 
fhou'd learn their uſual leſlons. And to fre Vig- 
TUE in this garb and action, might perhaps be no 
fight memorandum hereafter to a royal youth, who 
ſuou d one day come to undergo this trial himſelf; 
on which his own happineſs, as well as the fate of 
Eunors and of the world, wou'd * 


meaſure depend. 


* Carlo Marat was yet alive, at the time this let- - 
ter was written; but had been Jong ſuper-annuated, — 
* rn 


concerning Dz $16 x. * 


Tuis, my Lord, is making (as you ſee) the 
moſt I can of my praject, and ſetting off my amuſe · 

ments with the beſt colour I am able; that I may 
be the more excuſable in communicating them to 


your Lordſhip, and — thus, wich what 
zeal I am, 


Mr Loxp, 
Tour Lord/hip's 
| Naples, March 6. 


N. S. 1712. 9 
uuf 


humble ſervant, 
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LET THREE F 


Feb. 24th, 1706-7. 


ACCEPT kindly the offer of your corre- 
ſpondence, and chiefly, as it comes from you 
with heartineſs, and (the beſt of characters) 
—_— v$meLiciry, When this diſpoſition of 
heart attends our ſearches into learning and philo- 
ſophy ; we need not fear being vainly puff d up, 
or falling into that falſe way of wiſdom, which the 
ſcripture calls vain philoſophy. When the improve- 
ment of our minds, and the advancement of our 
reaſon, is all we aim at; and this only to fit us 
for a perfecter, more rational, and worthier ſer- 
vice of GoD ; we can have no ſeruples, whether 
or no the work be an acceptable one to him. But 
where neither our duty to mankind, nor obedience 
to our CREATOR, is any way the end or object of 
our ſtudies or exerciſes; be they ever ſo curious or 
exquiſite, they may be juſtly ſtiled vain ; and often 
the vainer, for carrying with them the falſe ſhew 
of excellence and ſuperiority. 

On this account, tho? there be no part of learn- 
ing more advantageous even towards divinity, than 
logicks, metaphyſicks, and what we call univer fi- 
_ #y-learning; yet nothing proves more dangerous 
to young minds unforewarn'd, or, what is worſe, 

poſſeſs d, with the excellency of ſuch learn- 
ing; as if all wiſdom by in he een of thoſe 
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Let. 1. riddles of the ſchool-men, who, in the laſt ages of 
e church, found out an etfetual way to deſtroy 


religion by philoſophy, and render reaſon and phi- 
loſophy ridiculous, under that garb they had put 
on it. If your circumſtances or condition ſuffer 
you to enter into the world by a univerſity; well 


is it for you, that you have prevented ſuch pre- 
poſſeſſion. 

HowEvER, I am not ſorry, that I lent you 
Mr. LockE's eſſay of human underſtanding ; which 


may as well qualify for buſineſs and the world, as 


for the ſciences and a univerſity. No one has done 
more towards the recalling of philoſophy from 
barbarity, into uſe and practice of the world, and 


into the company of the better and politer ſort; 


who might well be aſhamed of it in irs other dreſs. 
No one has opeucd a better or clearer way to rea- 


ning. And above all, I wonder to hear him 
_ cevſur'd ſo much by any church of ExGLanD= 
men, for advancing fir and bringing the uſe 


of it ſo much into religion; when it is by this on- 


Jh chat we fight againſt the en/bu/fafts, and repel 
the great enemies of our church. Tis by this 


weapon alone that we combat thoſe vifonarier, 


_ whoin the laſt age broke in ſo foully upon us, ard 


are now (pretendedly at leaſt) eſteemed fo terrible 
and dangerous, 


Bur tho' I am one of thoſe, who in theſe truly 


happy times eſteem our church as wholly out of 
danger ; yet ſhould we hearken to thoſe men, who 
_ diſclaim this uſe of reaſon in religion, we mult lay 


our ſelves open afreſh - all phanaticks, For what 
elſe is PHANATIC1S8M? Where does the ſtreſs of 
their cauſe lie? Are not their unintelligible mo- 
tions of the Spirit; their unexpreſüble pretended 
feelings, apprehenſions, and gts within ; their 


inſpirations in prophecy, extempore prayer, preach» | 


ing, c. are not theſe, I ſay, the foundations, on 


which they build their cauſc? Arc got our cold 
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dead reaſoningt, (as they call them,) a reproach Let. 1. 
and {tumbling block to them; if you will believe 
their leaders, who are inſtantly cut off from all 
their pretences to gifts and ſpirits, ard ſupernatu- 
ral graces ; if they are once brought to the teſt 
of cool reaſon and deliberate examination? And 
„ thus give up our cauſe, by giving up rea- 
ſon? Shall we give them up our 'UiL.LoTSONS, 
our BakRows, our CHILLINGWORTHS, our 
Hammoxnrs? For what leſs is it to give up this 
way of reaſon ſo much decryed by thoſe condem- 
ners of Mr, Locke ? Burt ſuch is the ſpirit of 
ſome men in controverſial matters. A certain not- 
ed clergy-man of learniag and ability, and great 
reputcd zeal, a great enemy of Mr. Locks, has 
(as I am lately told) turn d rigid Calviniſt, as to 
all the points of predeftination, free-grace, &c. 
and not only this clergyman, but ſcveral more in 
the univerſity of that 4/24 farty, who ran as high 
in oppoſition to CaLvixism but one reign or 
two ſince. The reaſon of this is but too obvious. 
Our biſhops and dignify'd church-men, (the moſt 
worthily and juſtly dignify'd of any in any age,) 
are, as they ever were, inclinable to moderation 
in the high Calcini/tick points. But they are alſo 
inclinable to moderation in other points, 


Hinc ille lachrymæ. 
Tuev are for toleration, inviclable toleratian: 


(as our QUEEN nobly and Chri/tiarly ſaid it, in 
ber ſpeech a year or two ſince :) and this is it-ſelf 


ö intolcrable with our high gentlemen, who deſpiſe 
, | the gentleneſs of their lord and maſter, and the 
F2 ſweet mild government of our Queen, preferring 
3 rather that abominable blaſphemous repreſenta- 
>. tive of church power, attended with the worſt of 
3 temporal governments; as we ſee it in perfection 


of cach kind in Fxaxce. From this, and fromw 
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Let. 1. its abettors of every kind and in every way, 1 
pray God deliver us, whilſt we are duly thankful 
for what in his providence he has already done 
towards it, and to the happineſs and glory of ” 
excellent Qu and country. So farewel. 
am your good friend to ſerve you, 
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LETTER I 


Let. 2. 


May 10th, 1707. 


eic your diſpoſition inclines you ſo ſtrong- 


ly rowards univerſity-lcarniug; and your 
ſound exercite of your reaſon, and the integrity of 
your heart, give good aſfurance againit the nar- 
row principles, and contagious manner of thoſe 
corrupted places, whence all noble and fre? princi- 
ples ought rather to be propagated; I thall not be 


fruit of your tludies, fe, and converſation, anſ- 


| werable to thoſe good ſeeds of principles you ſeem 


to carry in you. ” 

I am glad to find your love of reaſon and free 
thought. Your piety and virtue, I know, you will 
always keep; eſpecially ſince your deſires and na- 
tural inclinations are towards fo ſerious a (tation 
in life, which others undertake too ſlightly, and 


| without examining their hearts. 


Prxay Coy direct you, and confirm your good 


| beginnings, and in the practice of virtue and re- 


ligion ; aſſuring your ſelf, that the higheſt princi- 
ple, which is 7% love / Go, is belt attained not 
by dark ſpeculations and monki/h philoſophy, but 


| wantmg to you on my part; when I thall ſee the 


by moral practice, and love of mankind, and a 
ſtudy of their intereſts : the chief of which, and that 


which only raiſes them above the degree of brutes, 


good government and /iberty in the civil world. 
Tyranny in one is ever accompanied, or ſoon fol- 


lowed, by tyraany in the other. And when ſlave- 


: is freedom of reaſ;n in the learned world, and 
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Let. 2. ry is brought upon a people, they are ſoon redue- 
WY) ed to that baſe and brutal ſtate, both 1 in their une 


derſtandings and morals, 

* TxvE zeal therefore for Gon, or religion, wad 
be ſupported by real love for mankind : ::1 love 
of mankind cannot conſiſt but with a right know- 
ledge of man's great intereſts, and of the only way 
and means, (that of liberty and freedom,) which 
op and nature has made neceſſary and eſſential 
to his manly dignity and character. They there- 
fore, who betray theſe principles, and the rights 
of mankind, betray religion, even ſo as to make it 
an inftrument againſt it-ſelf, 


Bur I muſt have done, and am your good 


friend to ſerve you, 


5 $9999, 
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LETTER Ik 


Nerember roth, 1707. 


RU LV, if your heart correſpond intirely 

_ with your pen; and if you 2 feel 

thoſe good principles you have expreſs d; I can- 

not but have a great increaſe of kindneſs and 3 
for you. 

IMAGINE not, that I ſuſpe& you of ſo mean a 


thing, as hypocriſy or affected virtue: I am fully 


ſatisfied you mean and intend what you write. But 
alas! the misfortune of youth, and not of youth 
merely, but of human nature, is ſuch, that it is a 


thouſand times eaſier to frame the higheſt ideas 


of virtue and goodneſs, than to practiſe the leaſt 


part. And perhaps this is one of the chief reaſons, 
why virtue is ſo ill practiſed; becauſe the impreſ- 


ſions, which ſeem ſo ſtrong at firſt, are too far re - 


ly'd on. We are apt to think, that what appears 
G fair, and ſtrikes us fo forcibly, at the firit view, 


and ſee how ſlowly practice comes up to it; we are 


the ſooner led to deſpondency, the bigher we had 
carried our views before. 


will ſurely hold with us. We launch forth into 
ſpeculation ; and after a time, when we look back, 


| Rruruskx, therefore, to reſtrain your ſelf 
within due bounds; and to adapt your contempla- 
tion to what you are capable of practiſing. For 


there is a ſort of ſpiritual ambition: and in read- 


ing thoſe truly divine authors, whom you have 5 
cited to me, I have obſery d many to 
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. have miſcarried by too fervent and eager a purſuit 


of ſuch perfection. | 

GLAD L am, however, that you are not one of 
thoſe dull fouls, that are incapable of any ſpiritual 
refinement. I rejoice to ſce you raiſe your ſelf 


abe the rank of ſo did and tenſual ſpirits, who, 


tho ſet apart and deſtin d to /pirituals, underitand 
not, that there is any thing preparatory to it, be- 


| yond a little ſcholarihip and knowledge of /orms. 1 
| rejoice to ſee, that you think of other preparations, 
and another diſcipline of the heart and mind, than 


what is thought of amongſt that indolent and ſupine 


race of men. 


You are ſeyſibie, I perceive, that there is an- 


_ other ſort of ſtudy, a profounder meditation, which 
becomes thoſe, who are to ſet an example to man- 


kind, and fit themſelves to expound and teach thoſe | } 
ſhort and ſummary precepts, and divine laws, de- 
liver'd to us in poſitive commands by our ſacred 


LEGISLATOR. 


Tis our buſineſs, and of all, as many as are 
raiſed in knowledge above the poor illiterate 


and laborious vulgar, to explain, as far as poſlible, 


the reaſons of thoſe laws; their conſent with the 
law of nature; their ſuitableneſs to ſociety, and 
to the peace, happineſs, and enjoyment of our 
ſelves. Tis there alone that we have need of re- 
courſe to fire and brim/tone. and what other pu- 
niſhments the divine goodneſs (for our good) has 
condeſcended to threaten us with; where the 


force of theſe arguments cannot prevail. 


Our buſineſs within our ſelves, is to ſet our 
ſelves /ree, according to that perfect law of liber- 
ty, which we are bid to lac into. And I am de- 
lighted to read theſe words from you, viz. that 
we are made to contemplate and love Gop en- 


_ firely, and with a free and voluntary love, 


_ thoſe ſouls, whom you conyerſe with, and 


But this, you well ſee, is a myſtery too 22 for 
C a- 
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round you. They have ſcarce heard of what it Let. 3. 
is to combat with their appetites and ſenſes. wv 


They think themſelves ſufficiently juſtify'd, as 
mon; and ſufficiently qualined, as Holy men, and 


| teachers of RELIGION ; if they can compaſs mat- 


ters, by help of circumſtances and outward fortune, 
ſo as happily to reſtrain theſe luſts and appetites of 
theirs within the bounds of ordinary human laws. 
Hence thoſe allurements of external objects (as you 
well remark) they are ſo far from declining, that 


they rather raiſe and advance them by all poſſible 


means, without fear of adding furl to their in- 
flam'd deſires, in a heart, which can never burn 
towards Gop, till thoſe other ſires are extinct, 


h God grant, that fince you know this better 
. way, this chaſte and holy diſcipline, you may ſtill 
"= 


purſue it, with that juſt and pious jealouſy over 
your own heart, that neither your eyes, nor any 
of your ſenſes, may be led away to ſerve them- 
ſelves, or any thing, but that Caeator, who 
made them for his ſervice, and in whom alone is 
happineſs and reſt, _ 5 | 
I Vis you well, and ſhall be glad to hear fill 


ef you, 


TIENES: 
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April 2d, 1708, 


T HAVE received yours every week, and am 
highly ſatisfied with your thoughts; not doubt- | 

ing bur they are truly your own and natural, aa 
well as your manner of expreſſing them : for in 
this I would have you keep an intire freedom, and 
deliver your ſentiments ſtill nakedly, and without 
art or ornament. For it is the heart I look for: 
and tho” the ornaments of ſtile are what you are 
obliged to ſtudy and practiſe on other occaſions ; 
| the leſs you regard em, and the greater ſimplicity | 

you diſcover in writing privately to my ſelf, the | 
greater my ſatisfaction is, and the more becoming 
the part you have to act. 3 

I was particularly pleas'd with your thoughts 
and reaſonings on CR Is TIA LIBERTY, and the 
zeal you ſhe for that noble principle, by which 
we ceaſe ta he ſlaves and drudges in religion; and, 
by being reconciled to our. duty, and to the excel- 
lence of thoſe precepts and injunctions, which tend 
abſolutely to our good and happineſs in every re- 
ſpect, we become liberal ſervants and children 7 
Gon. SE | 

A mixD thus releaſed and ſet at liberty, if it 
once fees its real good, will hardly be deprived of 
it, or diſhearten'd in the purſuit, whatever diſ- 
couragement ſurrougds it. Tis the inward ene- 
my alone can ſtop t, For when a mind, ſet free 
from toluntary errer, and ſelf-darkening conceit, 
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| aſpirento what is generous and FFI nothing, Let. 4. 
but what is vile and flaviſh from within, can dead; .. 
en it: nothing, but a baſe love of inward flarery, 
and an adherence to our vices and corruptions, is 
able to effect this. 
. In ſome, who are beni degenerate, this ſub- 
miſſion is wholly voluntary. Self-intereſt leads them; 
whether it be a private ane of their on; or in ſo⸗ 
ciety and confederacy with Tome faction or party, 


to the ſupport of temporal ends. In this caſe it 

3. | carries a ſpecious thew of publict god: whether it 

I de in cnuncn, or 3TATE. And thus it is often 
m the occaſion of an open denyal of reafon, and of a 
— bare · fac d oppoſition to the glorious ſearch of © 
2 TRUTH, 

in In others tis mere ſloth and lazyneſs, or ſor- 
d | gid appetite and luſt, which bringing them under 
ut the power of fn and ignorance, ſits them for po- 
: litical ſervitude by moral praſtitution. For when 
re the tyranny of luſt and paſſion can be indulgently 
3; permitted, and even eſteem'd a happineſs; no 
iy | wonder if liberty of thought be in little efteem. E- 
ne | very thing civil or folvitaal of this kind maſt needs 
ng be diſregarded, or -rather look'd apon with jea- 

louſy and apprehenſion. 

ts Fox one tyranny ſupports another: ane flave- 
he ry helps and miniſters to another. Vice miniſters 
ch | to ſuperſtition ; and a gainful miniſtreſs ſhe is: 
d, | ſuperſtition, on the other hand, returns the kind- 
el.] neſs, and will not be ungrateful. Superſtition 
nd ſupports perſecution, and pelſecntion ſuperſtition. 
re- Vicx and intemperance is but an inward perſe- 
of ceution. Tis here, the violence begins. Here 
Np truth is firſt held in unrighteonfneſs, and the » 19500, 
# 8 reaſon, the kno»wable, the Intelligi ble, the divine 
of Part is perſecuted and i impriſon d. Thoſe, who ſub- 
Jif- mit to this tyranny, in time, not only come to 
ne · like it, but plead for it, and think the law of vir- 
ret tue tyrannical and againſt nature. 
eil, F 2 
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so in the abſolate governments of the world: 


1 nations, that ſubmit to arbitrary rule, love even 


their form of government; if one may call that a 
form, which is without any, and, like vice it ſelf, 
knows neither law nor order. 

Is this ſtate the mind helps forward the ill work. 
For when reaſon, as an antagoniſt to vice, is be- 
come an inward enemy, and has once loſt her in- 
tereſt with the ſoul, by oppoſing every favourite 
pa ſſon: the will then be ſoon expell'd another 
province, and lie under ſuſpicion for every attempt 
| the makes upon the mind. She is preſently miſ- 
call'd and abus d. She is thought 2, in the 
underſtanding, whimfical n company, ſeditiaus in 
the ſtate, heretical in the church. Even in philo- 
ſophy, her own proper dominions, ſhe is look'd 
upon as none of the beſt companions : and here 
alſo auchority is reſpected as the molt convenient 
guide. 

s Tuis we find to be the temper of certain plas 
cer where wit and ſenſe, however, are not want - 
ing, nor learning of a certain kind. So that what 
is at the bottom of all this, is eaſily ſeen by thoſe, 
who ſce thoſe places, and can but make uſe of 
their eyes, to obſerve manners and morals. | 

'T1s pretty viſible indeed, that the original of 
all is in thoſe ſordid vices of ſloth, lazyneſs, and 

intemperance. This makes way for ambition: for 
| how thould theſe be fo illuſtriouſly maintained and 
vindicated, without Jarge temporal power, and the 
umbrage of authority? hence it is, that thoſe o- 


ther vices are ſo indulgently treated in thoſe places 


and that temperance and virtue are Jook'd upon 
with an evil eye, as phanatically inclin d. For 
| who, that is morally free, and has aſſerted his in- 
ward liberty, can fee truth thus held, reaſon and 


ingenuity ſuppreſs d, without ſome ſecret abhor- 1 


rence and deteſtation? 
Bur this * happily appriz'd of; nor can 
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you miſcarry, or be turn'd aſide by impoſture, or Let. 4. 
aſſuming formality and pride of any kind, You ? 
know your liberty : uſe it, and be free. But uſe 
it as becomes you; with all due meekneſs and ſub- 
|| miſſion, as to outward carriage. 'Tis the inward 
man, that is to be reliev'd and reſcu'd from his 
chains. Others need not your admonition : nor 
is this your duty; but far contrary, Preſerve your 
ſelf from the contagion, and 'tis enough: a 
great taſk it is; and will appear fo to you; if you 
are hearty in it, ** concern'd for the thing it felt, 
not the appearance. For the inclination towards 
Rk, and rectifying of others, which feels like 
zeal in us, is often the deceit of pride and ſelf- 
| conceit, which finds this way to fcreen it ſelf, and 
manage undiſcovered. 
| Key your virtue and honeſty to your ſelf : for 
it it be truly ſuch, it will be in no pain for being 
kept ſecret. And thus you may be ſafe, and in 
duc time, perhaps, uſeful alſo to others. Learn 
to diſcourſe and reaſon with your ſelf, or, as vou 
honeſtly do, in letters to me. Trouble not others; 
nor be provok'd to ſhew your ſentiments, and be- 
| tray noble and generous truths to ſuch, as can nei- 
ther bear them, nor thoſe, whom they gon to 
be in poſſeſſion of them. | 
| Mix that, which is the chief of all, liberty : 
| and ſubdue early your own temper and appetites. 
"Twill then be time for higher ſpeculations, when 
thoſe wandring imaginations, vain conceits, and 
wanton thoughts of youth, are mortify'd and ſub- 
du'd. Religion then will have no enemy oppoſed 
do her; and, in ſpite of ſuperſtition, and all ſpiri- 
| tual tyrannies of the world, will ſoon be found a 
joyful raſk, the pleaſanteſt of all lives, quite other, 
than as commonly repreſented. 
Look chiefly to this practice: for this is always 
permitted you. This you can be employ d in e- 
very hour ; cyen when books and privacy are de- 
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ny'd you, and buſineſs and attendance requir'd, 
The more you are a ſervant in this ſenſe, the 
more you will partake of that chief liberty, which 
is learnt by obedience and ſubmiſhon. And thus 


even they, who perhaps, by their haughtineſs and 


harſhneſs, would render you a ſlave, and awe you 
into ſcrvile thoughts, will moſt of all contribute to 
your manumiſſion ; if by their ſad example, they 


| teach you (in meekneſs (till and humility) to de- 
_ teſt the more their narrow, perſecuting, and bit- 


ter ſpirit, ſupported by their vices; and ſhew you 
evidently that great truth, that tyranny can never 


be exercitd, but by one, who is already a flave. 


Bx aſſured therefore, that where the heart diſ- 
dains this original corruption, the mind will be its 
friend; and by dclivering it from all ſpiritual bon- 
dage, will qualify it for a further progreſs ; re- 


warding virtue by it ſelf, For of vix rug there | | 


can be no REWARD, but of the ſame kind with it 
felf: nothing can be ſuperadded to it. And even 


heaven itſelf can be no other, than the addition f 


grace to grace, virtue to virtue, and knowledge to 


knowledge; by which we may ſtill more and more 


comprehend the chief Vik rut, and higheſt ex- 


cellence, the giver and diſpenſer of ALL : to whom 
I commit you; and pray your ſtudies may be cffec- 
wal. So farewell. HS . 


* * 
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L RET T-R AV. 


January 28th, 1708-9. 


T WAS that morning thinking with myſelf what 
was become of you; and almoſt refolv'd ti 


have you inquired of at your father's ; when I re- 


ceived your very ſurprizing letter, which brought ſo 
good an account of your ſelf, and a proof how well 


: you had fpent your time, during this your long ſi- 


lence. 


'Twas providential, ſurely, that I ſhould hap- 


pen once to ſpeak to you of the Greet language; 


when you aſked concerning the foundations of learn- 


ing, and the ſource and fountain of thoſe lights 


we have, whether in morality or divinity, It was 


not poſhble for me to anſwer you deceitfully or 


ſlightly. I could not but point out to you where 


the ſpriag-head lay. But as well as I can remem- 
ber, I bad you not be diſcouraged : for by other 


channels, derived from thoſe fountains, you would 


be ſufficiently ſupply'd with the knowledge ne- 


ceſſary for the ſfolema character, that lay before 
you. 5 | | 

You hearkened to me, it ſeems, with great at- 
tention and belief; and did reſolve to take no 


e, inſtead of drawing in your fofees, and col- 
lecting your ſtrength and the remainder of your pre- 


middle way. But little could I have thought, that 
* dar d to have madt your 1 the other 


cious time, for what lay on this hither ſide. But 


kince Gop would have it ſo; ſo be it: and I pray 
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Gor proſper you in your daring attempt, and 
bleſs you with true modeſty and ſimplicity in all 


the other endeavours and practices of your life, as 


you have had courage and mighty boldneſs in this 
one. 
AxD fo, indeed, it may naturally happen, by 
the ſame good providence ; ſince at the inſtant that 
you began this enterprize, you have fallen into 
ſuch excellent reading. And if, as you ſhew by 
your letter, SimPLicivs's Comment be your de- 


light; even that alone is a ſufficient earneſt of 


your /au s improvement, as well as of your minds; 
Sw a diſtinction may well be made: for alas 
| that we call improvement of our minds, in dry 


and empty ſpeculation ; all learning or whatever 


elſe, either in the-logy or other ſcience, which has 
not a direct tendency to render us honefter, mil- 
der, juſter, and better, is far from being juſtly ſo 
call'd. And even all that philoſophy, which is 
built on the compariſon and compounding of ideas, 


complex, implex, reflex, and all that din and 


noiſe of metaphyſicks; all that pretended ſtudy and 


ſcience of nature call d natural philoſophy, Ariſte- 


high contemplations of ſtars and ſpheres and pla- 


telian, Carteſian, or whatever elſe it be; all thoſe 


| nets ; and all the other inquiſitive curious parts of 


learning, are ſo far from being neceſſary improve- 
ments of the mind, that without the utmoſt care 


| they ſerve only to blow it up in conceit and folly, 


would have 1 
Creek too being pure and excellent. And by this 


and render men more ſtiff in their ignorance and 
vices VVG 

AND this brings into my thoughts a ſmall piece 
of true learning, which I think is generally bound 
up with SimpLIicivs and Ericrrrus. Tis the 


table, (or pigture,) / Cents the Socratick, and | 
elder. diſc PLaTo. This golden picceI 
u ſtudy, and have by heart; the 


picture you will better underſtand my hint, and 
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know the true learning from that, which falſly Let. 5. 


paſſes under the name of wiſdom and ſcience. 

As for the divine PlATO, I would not with 
you, as yet, to go beyond a dialogue or two; and 
let thoſe be the fir/t and ſecond ALCIBIADES. 
For now | will direct and aſſiſt you all 1 can, that 
you may gradually procced, and not meet with 


ſtumbling· blocks. in your way, or what, inſtead of 
forwarding, may retard you. 


Read theſe pieces again and again. Suſpend 


for a while the reading of Erie rE TUS: and read 
of Marcus ANTONINUS only what you perfect- 
ly underſtand. Look into no commentator ; tho? 
be has two very learned ones, GaTaxER, and 
C4 „ : and by no means ſtudy or ſo much 

as think on any of the paſſages, that create any 
difficulty or N but, as I tell you, keep 


to the plain and caſy * which you may 


mark or write out, and ſo uſe on occaſion, as you 
walk or go about. For I reckon you are a good 
improver of your time, and that you manage eve- 

moment to advantage; elſe you could never 
have thus ſuddenly advanc'd ſo far as you have 
done. 

Bur, in this caſe, you muſt take care of your 
health, by moving and uling exerciſe ; which 
makes me ſpeak of walking. For the mind mult 


ſuffer in ſome ſenſe, when the body does. And 


ſtudents, who are over eager, and neglect this du- 
ty, hurt both their health and temper. The lat- 
ter of which has a ſad influence on their minds; 
and makes them like ill veſſels, four whatever is 
put into them, tho” af ever ſo good a kind. For 


rw 


never do we more need a juſt chearfulneſs, good 


humour, or alacrity of mind, th 
contemplating GOD and viRTUE. 
be aſſign'd as one cauſe of the auſte 


hen we are 


and harſh - 


at it may 


neſs of ſome men s divinity, that in their habit of 


mind, and by that very moroſe and ſour temper, 
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Let. g. which they contract with their hard ſtudies, they 
adac the idea of Gop fo much after the pattern of 
their own bitter ſpirit, 


| Bur, as I was ſaying concerning your progreſs ; 
'tis better for you to read in a ſmall compaſs what 
is good and excellent, and of eaſy conception, 
(without (top or difficulty, as to the ſpeculation 
than to read much in many. ES 
Axyp having thus confin'd you, as to three of your 
authors mentioned, and fet your bounds ; I pro- 
cced to the Hurt, which is Lucian; with whom, 
for a very different reaſon, 1 would have you alſo 
read but here and there. For tho' he is one of 
the politett of writers of the latter agg; he only 
has ſct himſelf out like the /ay in che fable, with 
the ſpoiis of thoſe excellent and divine works by 
way of dialogue; (which was the way, that anti- 
ently all the philoſophers wrote in;) moſt of which 
works are now loſt and periſhed : and I fear the 
true reaſon why Luctan was preſerved, in- 
ſtead of any of the other, was becauſe of the envy 
of the Chriſtian church, which ſoon began to be ſo 
corrupt; and finding this author to be fo truly pro- 
fane, and a ſcoffer of his own and all religions; 
they were contented to bear his immorality and 
diſſolute ſtyle and manners, only for the ſatisfacti- 
on of ſeeing the heathen religion ridiculed by 4 
heathen, and the good and pious writers (unjultly 
ſtyl'd prophane) moſt monſtrouſly abus d by a 
wretch, who was truly the molt profane and im- 
_ pious; and who, at the fame time, even in the 
pieces that are left of him in the ſame book, treats 
both Mosts and our Saviour, and the whole 
Chriſtian religion as contemptibly, as he does his 


own. Thergfore, as his dialogues of his courte» | 


zan are hdldly vicious and licentious, and againſt 

all good manners; and as his dialogues of the gods 

are mere buffoonry, and his abuſe of PLaTo, So- | 
ERATES, and the reſt of thoſe divine heathens as 
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unjuſt and wicked, as really they are mean and Let. 5, 
| ridiculous; I would not by any means have you to 
learn Greek at ſuch a colt. There are ſome dia- 
logues bound up, which are not of Luciax's : 
| and theſe are the beſt. One concerning the G- 

nicks (whom he elſewhere ſo abuſes) is of that 
number, as I take it: and ſome pleaſant treatiſes 
there are beſides, all in pure Greek. 

Bur here is the great and eſſential matter of 
the laſt conſequence to our ſouls and minds, to 
| keep them from the contagion of pleaſure. And 
to ſhew you, that I am not by this an imitator of 
the ſevere ajcetick monaſtick race of divines, or 
an admirer of any thing, that looks like reſtraint 
in knowledge, or learning, or ſpeculation ; conſi - 
der of: this that I am going to ſay to you; and 
carry. your refteQion as far back, as to that firſt 
little glimmering of ingenuity, which ſhew'd it ſelf 
in you in your childhood; I mean the art of paint- 
ing. Had you been to have made one of thoſe ar- 
tiſts of the nobler kind, who porter ror 

nt by 


actions, and nature; and had you been 

me into ITALY, or elſewhere, to learn the ſtile 
and manner of the great maſters ; what advice, 
think you, ſhould I have given you? I ſay, what 
| advice? not as a Chriſtian, or philaſopher, or man 
| of virtue: but merely as a lover of the art; ſup- 
ſing I had ever been of a very vicious life; and 
had had no other end in ſending you abroad, than 
do have procur'd pictures, and have got you a ma- 
ſterly hand in that kind, and to have employ d af- 
terwards for my own uſe, and for the ornament of 
my houſe: moſt certainly my advice muſt have 

been this: (and thus any other maſter or patron of 

common ſenſe would have accoſted u:) 

Lo are now going to learn what is excellent 
and beautiful in the way of painting. You will 
© go where there are many pictures of many dif- 
ha Ben hash. and quite contrary in their man- 
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« yer and /tile. You will find many judges 


« of different opinions : and the worlt malters, 
the worlt pieces, the worlt ſtyles and manners, 


« will have their admirers. How is it you ſhould 
0 form your reliſh? By what means ſhall you 


« come to have a right admiration your ſelf, 


and praiſe and imitate only what is truly exqui- 


« ſite nd good in the kind? If you follow your 
«« ſudden 1 tancy and bent ; if you fix your eye 


te on that, which molt ſtrikes and pleaſes you at 


« the firſt ſight; you will moſt certainly never 
« come to have a good eye at all. You will be led 
« afide, and have a florid, gay, fooliſh fancy; 


* and anylewd tawdry piece of dawbing will make 
* a ſtronger impreſſion on you, than the molt ma- 


«« jeſtick chaſte piece of the ſobereſt maſter; and 


6 a FLEMISH, ora FRENCH aner will more 


« prevail with you, than a true ITAL1an. 
„ How ſhall we do then in this caſe ? 


* even thus: (for what way is there elſe ?) make 
« it a ſolemn rule to your ſelf, to check your own. 
% eye and fancy, which naturally leads to gaiety : 


« and turn it ſtrongly on that, which it cares 
« not at firſt 2 Be ſure that you 
« paſs by on every 10n, whatever little idle 
% piece of a negligent looſe kind may be apt to 


« detain your eye; and fix your ſelf upon the no- 


« bler, more maſterly, and ſtudied pieces of ſuch, 
« as were known vi rvosos, and admired by 
« all ſuch. If you find no grace or charm at the 


40 firſt looking; look on; continue to obſerve all, | 


that you polhbly can: and when you have got 
« one glimpſe ; improve it; copy it ; cultivate the 
« idea; and labour, till you have work'd your 
« ſelf into a gight TASTE, and form'd a reliſh and 
6 — of what is truly beautiful in _ 
« kind.” 


Tuis is what 1 
ommaa * ſenſe would have ſaid to you, * 
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pour enterprize on painting: and this is what I Let. 5. 
now ſay to you, on your great enterprize ... 
KNOWLEDGE and LEARNING. This is the rea- 
fon I cry out to you againſt pleaſure; to beware 

ol thoſe paths, which lead to a wrong knowledge, 

| a wrong judgment of what is ſupremely BEAUT- 
ru and GooD. | | - 
| Your endeavour and hope is to know Gop 
and goodneſs, in which alone there is true enjoy- 
ment and good. The way to this is not to put 
out your eyes, or hood-wink your ſelf, or lie in the 
dark, expecting to ſec viſions. No, you need not 
apologize for your ſelf, (as you do,) for deſiring 
to read Oui EN, the good father, and beſt 

all thoſe they call ſo. You ſhall not only, by 
my conſent, read Or1Gen, but even Ceisus 
himſelf, who was 4 heathen, and writ zealouſly 
again(t the Chriſtians, whom Or1Gcen defends, 
So far am I from bidding you fly heretical, or 
heathen books, pan na manners, honeſty, and 
fair reaſon ſhew elves. But where vice, ill 
manners, abuſive wit, and buffoonry appear; the 
prejudice is juſt : pronounce againſt ſuch authors; 
' fly them, and condema them. | _ 

PRESERVE your ſelf, and keep your eye and 
| Judgment clear. But if the eye be not open to all 
fair and handſome ſpeRacles, how ſhould you learn 
| what is fair and handſome? You would praiſe” 
Gon: but how would you praiſe him? And for 
what? Know you, as yet, what true excellence 
i? The attributes, as you call them, which 
| you have Jearnt in your catechiſin, or in the higher 


ſchools of the ſchool - men and divines ; the attri- 
butes, I ſay, of jus ick, GOODNESS, wis pon, 

and the like, are they really underſtood by you? 

Or do you talk of theſe by rote? if ſo; what is 

| this but giving words ts Gop, not praiſe, nor ho- 

| Pour, nor glory? If the aroSTLE appeals to 
whatſoever is lovely, whatſoever is honeſt, (or 

Vor. IV. G : 
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Let. 5. comely,) whatſoever is virtue, or praiſe-worthie 
„%.. how ſhall we underſtand his appeal, till we 


have ſtudied? Or do we know theſe things 
from our cradles? For ſince we were men, we 
never vouchſaf d to enquire ; but took for grant- 
ed that we were knowing ia the matter: which 
yet, without philoſophy, tis impoſſible we ſhould be: 


lo that when, without philoſophy, we make uſe of 
theſe high terms, and praiſe Gop in theſe philofo- 
phical characters; we may be very good, and pious, | 


and well-meaning ; but indeed we are little better 
than parrots in devotion. „ 


To return therefore to the picture, and the ad- 
vice I am to give you in your ſtudy of that 


and malterly hand, which has drawn all thingy, 
and exhibited this great maſter-piece of NATURE, 


this world or univerſe. The firlt thing is, that 


you prepare and clear your fight ; that your eye 


be /imple, pure, uncorrupted, and ready and fit | 
to receive that light, which is to ſhine into it, | 
This is done by virtue, meekneſs, modeſty, ſince | 
rity. And way being thus made, your reſolutioa | 


ſtanding towards TRUTH, and you being conſcious 
to your ſelf, that whilſt you ſeek truth, you can- 


| Hot offend the God of truth ; be not afraid f 


viewing all and comparing dl. For without com- 


pariſon of the falſe with the true, of the ugly with 
the beauteous, of the dark and obſcure with the | 


bright and ſhining, we can meaſure nothing, not 
apprehend any thing that is excellent. We may 


de as well Pagan, Heathen, Turk, or any thing 


elſe; if being at CoxsTANTINOPLE, ISPAHAN, 
or wherever the {cat of any great empire is, we 


_ refuſe to look on Chri/tian authors, or hear their | 


ſober apologilts, as being contrary to the hiſtory 


impoſed on us, with an utter deſtruction and can | 
celling of all other hiſtory or philoſophy whatſo- 
ever. | | FE | 


Boo r this fear being ſct aſide, which is ſo whob | 
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ly unworthy of God, and ſo debaſing to his ſtan- Let. 5. 
dard of reaſon, which he has placed in us; our Wd 
next concern is to look impartially into all authors, 
and upon all nations, and into all parts of learn- 
ing and human life; to ſeek and find out the true 
pulehrum, the boneflum, the xa>'» : by which ſlan - 

dard and meaſure we may know Gop ; and know | 

how to praiſe him, when we have learnt what is 
praiſe · worthy. 

Be this your ſearch, and by theſe means, and 

by this way I have ſhewn you. Seek for the 

va in every thing, beginnmg as low as the 

plants, the fields, or even the common arts of 
mankind; to ſce what is beauteous, and what con- 

trary. Thus, and by the original fountains you 

are arrived to, you will, under providence, attain 
| beauty and true wiſdom for your ſelf ; being true 
to virtue: and fo Gop proſper you. d 
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February 8th, 1709, 


cout xp your honeſt liberty; and therefore 
in the uſe of it, recommend to you the purſuit 


of the ſame thoughts, that you have fo honeſtly and 


naturally grafted upon the ſtock afforded you : to 


which Gop grant a true life and increaſe, 


Tinu will be, when your greateſt diſturbance 


will ariſe from that ancient difficulty XoFev Aanòv. 
But when you have well inur'd yourſelf to the pre - 


cepts and ſpeculation, which give the view of iu 


noble contrary (75 xaxr;) you will reft ſatisfied. 
But be perſuaded, in the mean time, that wiſdom 


is more from the heart, than from the head. Feel 
goodneſs, and you will ſee all things fair and 


Lr it be your chief endeavour to make ac- 
quaintance with what is good; that by ſeeing per- 
fectly, by the help of reaſon, what good is, and 
what il: you may prove whether that, which is 
from revelation, be not perfectly good and con- 


formable to this ſtandard. For if ſo, the very end 
of the goſpel proves its truth. And that, which 
to the vulgar is only knowable by miracles, and 


reachable by poſitive precepts and commands, to 


the wiſe and virtuous, is demonſtrable by the | 
nature of the thing. So that how can we forbear | 


to give our aſſent to thoſe doctrines, and that reve- 


lation, which is delirer d to us, and enforced by 
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miracles and wonders? But to us, the very teſt Let. 6. 
and proof of the divineneſs and truth of that reve- Lu 


lation, is from the excellence of the things reveal- 


ed : otherwiſe the wonders themſelves would have 


little effect or power ty nor ceuld they be thorowly 

d on, Were we even as near to them, as 
| thoſe, who lived more than a thouſand years ſince; 
when they were freſhly wrought, and ſtrong in the 


memory of men. This is what alone can juſtify 


| our of faith ; and in this reſpect we can 


never be too reſign'd, too willing, or too * 
A 

Mz ax while let your eye be_fmple ; wed 
from the 454, to the S.. View God in goodneſs, 


and in his works, which have that character. 


Dwell with honeſty, and beauty, and order: ſtud 
and love what is of this kind; and in time you wi 


| know and love the auTHOR, Farewel. 
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of your ſtudy. None can bettet explain the 
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AM mightily ſatisfyed with your writiag: 0 me 
as. you do: pray cont inge. 
In your judgment and thoughts on the books 
mention. The biſhop of Sara vs. — 
tion of the articles is, no doubt, highly worth 


of the church, than one, who is the greateſt pillar 


of it ſince the firlt founders ; one, who beſt ex- 
plain'd and aſſerted the reformation it ſelf; was 


_ chiefly inſtrumental in ſaving it from popery before 


and at the revolution; and is now the trueſt ex- 


ample of laborious, primitive, pious, and learned 


epiſcapacy. The antidote indeed, recommended 
to you, was very abſurd, as you remark your 
ſelf; and pray have little to do with controverſy 


of any fort. 
CHILLINGWORTH | + pery is ſufficient 
reading for you, and wi no you the belt man- 


ner of that polemick divinity. Tis enough to 


read what is good; and what you find bad lay a- 


ſide. The good you read will be a ſufficient pre- 
vention and anticipation againſt any evil, that may 
chance come a- croſs you imperceptibly. Fill your 


ſelf with good; and you will carry within you ſuf- 


ficient anſwer to the bad; and by a fort of inltiat 


ſoon diſcern the one from me other. 


Tauss r your own heart whilſt you keep it ho- 


neſt, and can lift it up to the God of truth, as | 
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ſerking that, and Mer ondy; Bur your ſelf Let. 7. 
from wrangling, and a 9: for, 
more harm is taken by a fierce ſour — to an 
ill book, than from the book it ſelf, be it ever fo 
il}. © Therefore remember, T ys you to avoid 
| controverſial writers; | 
Ir the -antients, in their purity, are as yet ont 
_ of your reach; ſearch the madernt, that are near · 
11 If you cannot converſe with the moſt 
antient, uſe the molt modern. For the authors of 
the middle age, and all that ſort of philoſophy, as 
well as divitity, will be of lictle advantage to you. 
Gain the purity of the Englih,' your own tongue; 
auch read whatever is eſtecm d polite or well writ, 
CPI r 
of this. 4 | 
Max while t am glad 8 thoſe modern 
divines of our nation, who liv'd in this age, and 
were remarkable for 1deration, and the . 
principle of charity and loleration. 
Do ax your genius direfts you: and if you tre” 
virtuous and good, your genius will guide you right. 
Bot hate ver it be, either antient or modern, 
you chuſe or read; | of however you change your 
opinion or courſe of ſtudy ; communicate, and you 
BY CON DRE WCET RIOSLL þ Oh 
 . I TH1xx- your genius has dictated right to u 
about a little pamphlet; which, it ſeems, is com- 
monly ſold with the refßettions lately writ upon it; . 
which, if ſhort,” I would not for once debar you | We 
from, but have you hear what is faid in anſwer, 
leſt you ſhou'd cer to yout felf miſtaken or diffi-' 
dent, as to the truth. For my own part, I can- 
not but think from my heart, that the author of 
me pam Wire 
himſelf, the better to take with the polite world,) 
| is molt fiacereto virtue and religion, and even to 
| | the intereſt of our church. For many of our mo- 
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Let. 7. dern aſſertors of toleration have {cemed to leave 
WV us deſtiture of what he calls a publick leading, or 


miniſtry ; which notion he treats as mere en- 


thuſiaſm, or horrid irreligion. For, in truth, re- 


ligion cannot be left thus to ſhift for itſelf, without 
the care and countenance of the magiſtrate. But 


in the remarks, or reflections, I find —— 
are ſo far from u this plain ſenſe of a 


beading, that they think it means — leading by 


the noſe. So excellent are theſe gentlemen, at im: 

ving ridicule againſt themſelves. They care 
not who defends = or how it is defended; 
if it be not in their way. They cry out upon a 
deluge of ſcepticiſm breaking out and over» 
whelming. us, in this witty knowing age; and» yet 
they will allow no remedy proper in the caſe; no 


application to the world in a more genteel, polite, 
E open, and free way. They for their parts (wit - 


Y againſt the good Mr. H r) 


have afferied vit tue upon baſer principles, ang 
more falfe and deſtructiye by far, than Eric uxvs, 


D&wockiTUs, ARISTIPPUS, or any of the. anti- 


ent atheiſts. They have ſubverted all morality, 


all grounds of honeſty, and ſupplanted the whole 
doctrine of our Saviour, under pretence of mag - 


nifying his revelation. In philoſophy they give 
up all foundations, all principles of ſociety, and. 
the very beſt arguments to prove the being of a 
Deity. . And, by the way this pamphlet, which 
they are ſo offended at, is ſo iſtrong on this head, 
that the author aſſerts the Deity even on the foun- 


dations of his innate idea, and the power of this 
notion even over , atheilts themſclves, and by the 


very conceſſion of Ericuxus and that ſet. _— 


But no more now. Continue to inform me of your | 
reading and of new books: and Gon be with you. | 
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June 3d, 1709. 


RECEIVED your's ſince your recovery, which 
am glad to hear of, The new book you have 


diſcovercd, and the account of it gave me great ſatiſ- 


faction. Your conjectures of it perhaps are not a- 

miſs. Dr. Tixpar's principles, whatever they 

may be as to church government, are, in reſpect 

of philoſophy and theology, far wide from the au» 
thor's of the rhapſody. 


Is general truly it has happened, that all thoſe 


they call free writzrs now-a-days, have eſpouſed 


thoſe principles, which Mr. Hose s ſet a foot in 


this laſt age. Mr. Locks, as much as I honour | 


him on account of other writings (viz. on govern- 
ment, policy, trade, coin, education, tolerati- 
on, Cc.) and as well as I knew him, and can anſ- 


| wer for his ſincerity as a moſt zealops Chriſtian and 


believer, did however go in the ſelf ſame track, 


and is follow'd by the TinDaLs, and all the o- 


ther ingenious free authors of our time. 

'Twas Mr. Locks, that {truck the home blow; 
for Mr. Hozzts's character and baſe laviſh prin» 
ciples in government took off the poiſon of his phi- 
loſophy. - Twas Mr. Locke that ſtruck at all 
fundamentals, . threw all order and virtue out of 
the world, and made the very ideas of thele 
| (which are the ſame as thoſe of God) ynnaturat, 


and without foundation in our minds. Innate 18 
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Let. 8; a word he poorly plays upon : the right word, 
rw tho leſs uſed, is connatural. For what has birth 
or progres of the Artus out of the womb to do in 
| this caſe ? the queſtion is not about the time the 
ideas enter d. or the moment that one body came 
out of the other: but whether the conſtitution of 
man be ſuch, that being adult and grown up, at | 
ſuch or ſuch a time, ſooner or later (no matter | 
when) the idea and ſenſe of order, adminiſtration, 
and a Gop will not infallibly, . neceſſa- 
rily ſpring up in him. 
Tue comes the credulous Mr. Locxk, with 
| his Indian, barbarian ſtories of wild nations, that 
have no ſuch idea, (as travellers, learned authors! 
and men of truth! and great philoſophers ! hare 
wtorm'd him ;) not conſidering, that this is but a 
negative upon a hearſ1y, and fo circumſtantiated, 
that the faith of the /:dian denyer may be as well 
queſtion d, as the veracity or judgment of the 
relater ; who cannot be ſuppoſed to know 2 
the mylterics and ſecrets of thoſe barbarians ; who 
language they but imperfeRly know; and to whom 
we good Chriſtians have by our lirtle mercy given 
ſufficient reaſon to conceal many ſecrets from us:; 
as we know l ſimples and 
vegetables: of which tho' we got the Peruvian 
bark, and ſome other noble remedies ; yet tis cer- 
tain, that through the cruelty of the Spaniards, 
as they have own'd themſelves, many ſecrets | in 
- medicinal affairs have been ſuppreſs'd. 
Bur Mr. Locks, who had more faith, and was 
more learn'd in modern wonder-writers, than in 
antient philoſophy, gave up an argument for the 
Deity, which Cretro (tho' a profels'd Scepiici) 
would not explode ; and which even the chief of 
the atheiſtick philoſophers anciently acknowledged, 
and ſolv'd only by their Primus in orbe Deos fecit 


timor. 


8 Tavs virtue, according to Mr. Lockz, has 


| catechiſm teach us all! 
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no other meaſure, law, or rule, than faſhion and Let. 8. 
cuſtom : morality, juſtice, equity, depend only o 


law and will: and Gop indeed is a perfect free 
agent in his ſenſe; that is, free te any thing, that 
is however ill : for if he wills it, it will be made 
good ; virtue may be vice, and vice virtue in its 
turn, if he pleaſes. And thus neither right nor 


aurong, virtue nor vice are any thing in themſelves; 


nor is there any trace or idea of them naturally 
imprinted on human minds. Experience and our 
I ſuppoſe 'tis ſomething 
of like kind, which teaches birds their neſts, and 
how to fly the minute they have full feathers. 
Your THEOCLES, whom you commend ſo much, 
laughs at this; and, as modeſtly as he can, aſks a 
Lockiſt, whether the idea of woman (and what 
is ſought after in woman,) be not taught alſo by 
ſome catechiſm, and dictated to the man. Per- 
haps if we had no [c4h2ols of Venns, nor ſuch hor- 
rid lewd books, or lewd companions ; we might 
have no underſtanding of this, till we were taught 
by our parents : and if the tradition ſhould happen 
to be loſt; the race of mankind might periſh in a 
ſober nation. —— This is very poor philoſophy. 


But the gibberiſh of the ſchools, for theſe ſeveral 


centuries, has, in thoſe latter days of liberty, 


made any contrary philolophy of good reliſh, and 


highly ſavoury with all men of wit ; ſuch as have 
been emancipated from that egregious form of in- 
WOO bondage. Bur 1 fee you are on a better 
cent. | 

I can ſay no more at preſent: only I would not 
have you inquire further, as yet, after that book, 
entitled, an inquiry : becauſe it was an imperfect 
thing, brought into the world many years lince, 
contrary to the author's deſign, in his abſence be- 
yond ſca, and in a diſguis d diforder'd ityle. It 


| may one day perhaps be ſet righter ; fince other 


thiogs have made it to be inquired after. Have 


8 1 renne 


Let. 8. patience in the mean while, and continue your ſtu- 
WV dies. Diſpute with no body on any ſubject. 
Keep your remarks to your ſelf; and cultivate the 

maxims and principles you have received. Be 

humble in all your manners, geſture, and behaviour : 


for that chiefly ſuits with the character deſign'd. 


Go guide you in all true piety, moderation, and 
virtue. Farewel. TY, 


a Mane ae RO 


Sera a. Te. oo 
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December 30. 1709. 


I HEARTILY approv'd your method and de- 
ſign, aud continue to do ſo, Get what you 
can of the Greet language: tis the fountain of all; 
dot only of polite learning and philoſophy, but of 
divinity alſo, as being the language of our ſacred 
 eracles. For even the old teſtament is in its beſt 
and trueſt language in the Septuagiut. All that 
you can get of leiſure from other exerciſe and the 
required ſchool-learning, apply to Greek. 

Tus few good books of our divines and mora- 
lit;, which you have diſcovered by your own ſa- 
gacity, will ſerve you both for language and 
_ thought, „ OO: 

DR. Mort's Enchiridion ethicum, is a right 
good piece of ſound morals ; tho' the doctor him 
ſelf, in other Eagliſh pieces, could not abide by it; 
but made different excurſions into other regions, 
and was perhaps as great an enthuſiaſt, as any of 

thoſe, whom he wrote againſt, However, he was a 
learned and a good man. 

REMEaMB=®R my former cautions and recommen- 
dations : and endeavour above all things to avoid 
the conceit and pride, which is almoſt naturally in- 

herent to the function and calling you are about to 
undertake. And ſince we think fit to call it prie/t- 
+6334, ſee that it be of ſuch a kind, as may not 
mike you fay or think of your ſelf in the preſence 
of another, that you are bolier than be. Tu a 
Vo L, IY, | | 
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Let. 9. ſolemn part; but ſee and beware, that the ſolem - 
i do not abuſe you. And remember, that He, 


whom you own to be your ma/fter and legiſlator, 
made no laws relating to civil power, or interfering 
with it. So that all the preheminence, wealth, 
or penſion, which you receive, or expect to re- 
ccive, by help of this aſſum'd character, is from 
the publick, whence both the authority and profit 
is deriv'd ; and on which it legally depends ; all 
other pretenſions of prieſit being Jewiſh and Hea- 
theniſh, and in our ſtate ſeditious, diſloyal, and 
factious; ſuch as is that ſpirit, which now reigns in 
our univerſities, and where the high-church-men 
(as they are call'd) are prevalent. But to this 
| (thank Gop) our parliament, interpoſing at this 
inſtant, gives a check, by proceeding againſt 
Dr. $S——L, and advancing Mr. H x, of 
whom I have often ſpoken to you. 
No more now, but Gop bleſs your ſtudies and 
endeavours, Never was more need of a ſpirit of 
moderation and Chriſtianity among thoſe, who are 
entering on the miniſterial function; ſince the con- 
_ trary ſpirit has poſſeſs'd almoſt the whole prieſt · 
hood, beyond all former phanaticks. Gov fend 
you all true Chriſtianity, with that temper, life, 
and manners, which become it. Farewel. 


* „ 
concern or intereſt with the latter. 
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July 10th, 1710, 


'T BELIEV'D indeed, it was your expeing me 


* 


exery day at, that prevented your writ-. 
ing, ſince you received erders from the good biſhop, 
my lord of Sarrenury.; Who as he has done 
more, than any man living, for the good and ho- 
hour of the church of Ex6L ax and the reform'd. 


| religion ; ſo he now ſuffers more than any man 
from the tongues and ſlander of thoſe ungrateful 


church men; who may well call themſelves by that 
ſingle term of diitiation, having no claim to that 


of Chriſtianity or Proteſtant; ſince they have 


thrown. off all the temper- of the former, and all 


# * 


v 


I nor whatever advice the great and good bi - 
ſhop gave you, will ſink 2 into your mind: 
and that your receiving orders from the hands of 
ſo worthy a prelate will be one of the circumltzn- 
ces, which may help to inſure your ſteddineſs in 


' honeſty, good principles, moderation, and true 


Chriſtianity ; which are now ſet at nought, and 
at defiance, by the far greater part and numbers 


of that body of clergy call'd the church of Exc- 


LAND; who no more eſteem themſelves a prote- 
{tant church, or in union with thoſe of proteſtant 


| communion ; tho they pretend to the name of 


Chriſtian, and would have us judge of the ſpirit of 
Chriftianity from theirs : which Gop prevent! leſt 
EH 
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Let. 19. good men ſhould in time forſake Chriſtianity thro' 
their means. 


With all the true virtue, humility, moderation, and 


As for my part of kindneſs and friendſhip to 
vou; I ſhall be ſufficiently recompenſed, if you 
prove " you have cver promis'd) a virtuous, Pi- 


- ous, fober, and ſtudious man, as becomes the ſo- 
lem charge belonging to you. But you have been 


brought into the world, and come into 6rders, 
in the worſt time for inſolence, riot, pride, and 
prcſumprion of clergy-men, that | ever knew, or 
have read of; tho" I have ſearched far into the cha- 


racters of high-church-men from the firſt centuries, 
in which they grew to be dignify'd with crowns 
and purple, to the late times of our reformation, 


and to cur preſent age 
Tus thorough — you have had of me, 


and the direction of alt my ſtudies and life to the 
promotion of religion, virtue, and the. good of 
_ mankind, will (t hope) be of ſome good example 
ro you: at leaſt it will be a hindrance to your be- 


wg ſeduc'd by igſumies and calumnies ; ſuch as 
are thrown upon the men called moderate, and in 


their ſtyle indifferent in religion, heterodox, and 
heretical. 


- 1 yray God tobleſs you in your new functioa 


meckneſs, which becomes it, I am your hearty 


| friend. 


| S. % * ** , 
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Dear SIR, 


E 


Cbelſey, Sept. 30. 1708. 


| WO reaſons have made me delay anſwer 
ing yours: I was in hopes of ſeeing our 
— great lord, and I depended on Mr. Mic- 
KLETHWAYT'S preſenting you with my ſervices, 


„ and informing you of all matters publick and pri- 


vate. The queen is but juſt come to Kenſington, 
and my * lord to town. He promis'd to ſend me 
word, and appoint me a time, when he came. But 


I ſhou'd have prevented him, had it been my wea- 
ther for town-viſns, But having ow'd the reco- 
very of my health, to the method I have taken of 
| avoiding the town-ſmoke ; I am kept at a diſtance, 

and like to be remov'd even from hence in a little 
while: tho' I have a project of ſtaying longer here 


than my uſual time, by removing now and then 


_ croſs the water, to my friend Sir Join Cao -- 


LEY'S in Surrey, where my riding and airing re- 
cruits me. I am highly rejvic'd, as you may be- 
lieve, that I can find my ſelf able to do a little 


more publick ſervice, than what of late years l have 


been confin'd to, in my country: aud Ion the 


The earl of GadsIptin, then lord treaſurer, 
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Let. 1. circumſtances of a court were never ſo inviting to 


me, as they have been ſince a late view I have 


had of the beſt part of our miniſtry, It may per- 
haps have added more of confidence and forward- 
neſs in my way of courtſhip, to be ſo incapacitat- 


ed aslam from taking any thing there for my ſelf. 
But 1 hope I may convince ſome perſons, that it is 


poſfible to ſerve diſintereſtedly; and that obligati- 


ons already receiv'd (tho' on the account of others 


are able to bind as ſtrongly, as the ties of ſelf- 
intereſt. ” | 


1 HaD reſoly'd to ſtay, till I had one conference 


more with our * lord before I writ to you: but a 


letter, which I have this moment receiv'd from 
Mr. MicXLETHWAYT, on his having waited on 
you in the country, has made me reſolve to write 
thus haſtily (without miſſing to-night's poſt) to ac- 


knowledge, in the friendlieſt and free'lt manner, 


the kind and friendly part you have taken in my 
private intereſts. If I have ever endur'd any thing 
for the publick, or ſacrific'd any of my youth, or 
pleaſures, or intereſts to it, I find it is made up to 
me in the good opinion of ſome few: and perhaps 
one ſuch friendſhip as yours, may counter-balance 


all the malice of my worſt enemies. Tis true, 


what I once told you l had determin'd with my 


| ſelf, never to think of the continuance of a fami- 


ly, or altering the condition of life that was moſt 
agreeable to me, whilſt I had (as I thought) a juſt 


excuſe : but that of late I had yielded to my friends, 
and allow'd em to diſpoſe of me, if they thought 
that by this means, 1 cou'd add any thing to the 
power or intereſt I had, to ſerve them or my coun- 


try. 1 was afraid however, that I ſhou'd be fo 


| heavy and unactive in this affair, that my friends 


wou'd hardly take me to be in earneſt. But tho” 
it be ſo lately, that I have taken my reſolution, 


® The fame, 
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and that you were one of the firſt who knew it; Let. 1. 
I have on a Tudden fuch an affair thrown wean 
me, that | am confident | have zeal enough rais'd 
in me, to hinder you from doubting whether I ſin- 

cerely intend what I profeſs. There is a lady, 
whom chance has thrown into my neighbourhood, 
and whom I never ſaw till the Saxiley before lat, 

| whois in every reſpect that very perſon, I had ever 

| fram'd a picture of from my imagination, when I 

|  with'd the beit for my own happineſs in ſuch a cir- 
cumſtance. I had heard her character before, and 
her education, and every circumſtance befides 
ſuited exactly, all but her fortune. Had ſhe but a 
ten thouſand pounds, my modeſty wou'd allow me 
to apply without reſerve, where it was proper, 

And I wou d it were in my power, without inju- 
ry to the lady, to have her upon. thoſe terms, or 
lower. I flatter my ſelf too by all appearance, 
that the father has long had, and yet retains, ſome 
regard for me; and that the diſappointments he 
has had in ſome higher friendſhips, may make him 

look as low as on me, and imagine me not wholly 
unworthy of his relation. Burt, if by any intereſt I 
had, or cou'd poſſibly make with the father, I 
ſhou'd induce him to beſtow his daughter, perhaps 
with much lefs. fortune {fince I wou'd gladly accept 
her ſo) than what in other places he wou'd have 
beſtow'd, I ſhall draw a double misfortune on the 
lady ; ak ſhe has goodneſs enough to think, 

I that one who ſeeks her for what he counts better 

than a fortune, may poſſibly by his worth or virtue 

I make her ſufficient amends. And were I but en- 

courag'd to hope or fancy this, I wou'd begin my 
offers to-morrow ; and ſhou'd have greater hopes, 
| that my diſintereſtedneſs wou'd be of ſome ſervice 

> | to me in this place, as matters ſtand. 

You ſee my ſcruple, and being us'd to me, and 
knowing my odd temper (for 1 well know you be- 
lieve it no afteQation) you may be able to relicve 
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Let. 1. me, and have the means i in your hands : for a few 
\YV words with one, who has the honour to be your 


relation, wou d reſolve me in this affair. I can- 
not (tir in it till then, and ſhou'd be more afraid 
of my good fortune than my bid, if it ſhou'd 
happen to me to prevail with a father, for whom 
the lady has fo true a duty; that, even again/t ber 
inclination, ſhe wou'd comply with any thing he 
requir d. I am afraid it will be impoſlible for you 

to read, or make ſenſe of, what 1 write thus ha- 
ſtily: but I fancy with my ſelf, I make you the 
greater confidence, in truſting to my humour and 
firlt thought, without {laying till I have ſo much 
as form d a reflection. I am ſure there is hardly 
any one beſides you, I ſhou d lay my ſelf thus o- 


2 to: but I am ſecure in your friendſhip, which 


I rely on (for advice) in this affair. I beg to hear 
from you in anſwer by the fuſt * being with 


great 3. 


Tour faithfal friend | 


SHAFTESBURY. 


LETTERY 


LxETTHER W 


Beachworth in Surrey, 0@. 12. 1708. 
Dear SIR, | 


ROM the hour I had writ you that haſty let- 
ter from Chelſey, I was in pain till I had 
heard from you; and cou d not but often wiſh, 1 
had not writ in that hurry and confuſion. But 
ſince I have receiv'd yours in anſwer, I have all the 
ſatisfaction imaginable, I ſee ſo fincere a return 
of friendſhip, that it cannot any more concern me 

to have laid my ſelf fo open. 
Il wov'p have a friend ſee me at the worſt: and 
"is a ſatis faction to find, that if one's failures or 
weakneſſes were greater than really they are, one 
ſhou'd till be cheriſh'd, and be ſupply d even with 
good ſentiments and diſcretion, when they were 
wanting. One thing only [ beg you wou'd take no- 
tice of, that I had never any thoughts of applying 
to the young lady, before | apply d to the father. 


My morals are a little too ſtrict ro let me have taken 


| ſach an advantage, had it been ever ſo fairly of- 

fer d. But my drift was, to learn whether there 
had been an inclination to any one before me : for 
many offers had been, and ſome I know very 
great, within theſe few months. And tho the 
duty of the daughter might have acquicſc'd in the 
die of the father, ſo as not to ſhew any diſcon- 
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tent; yet there might be ſomething of this lying 
at the heart, and fo ſtrongly, that my application 
and ſucceſs (if l had any) might be look'd on with 
an ill eye, and cauſe a real trouble. This wou'd 
have caus'd it, I am ſure, in me; when I ſhou'd 
have come, perhaps too late, to have diſcoverd it. 
But there is nothing of this in the caſe; by alt that 
I can judge or learn, Never did | hear of a crea- 


ture ſo perfectly reſign'd to duty, fo innocent in 


herſclf, and fo contented under thoſe means, which 
have kept and ſtill keep her ſo innocent, as to the 


vanities and vices of the world; tho' with real 


good parts, and improvement of em at home: for 
of this my lord has wiſcly and handſomely taken 


care. Never was any thing ſo unfortunate.for me, 


as that ſhe ſhould be ſuch a fortune: for that 


1 know is what every body will like, and I perhaps 
have the worlt reliſh of, and leaſt deſerve. The 


other qualitics 1 ſhou'd prize more than any, and 
the generality of mankind, inſtead of prizing, 


would be apt to contemn: for want of air, and 
humour, and the wit of general converſation, and 


the knowledge of the town, and faſhions, and di- 
verſions, are unpardonable dullneſſes in young 


| wives; who are taken more as companions of plea- 


ſure, and to be ſhown abroad as beauties in the 

world than to raiſe families, and ſupport the ho- 

nour and intereſt of thoſe they are join'd to, 
Bur to ſhow you that I am not wanting to myſelf, 


ſince your incouraging and adviſing letter, I have 
begun my application, by what you well call * he 
Fight end. You ſhall hear with what ſucceſs, as 


| ſoon as I know my ſelf, I cou'd bath be bolder 


and abler in the management of the affair, and 
cou'd promiſe my ſelf fure ſucceſs, had I but a 
conſtitution that wou'd let me act for my ſelf; and 


bultle in and about that town, which by this win- 


© The father. 
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ter · ſeaſon coming on ſo fiercely, is by this time ia Let. 2. 
ſuch a cloud of ſmoke, that I can neither be in it... 


nor near it. I (tay'd but a day or two too long at 


Chelſey, after the ſetting in of theſe eaſt and north- 
ea't winds, and I had like to have fallen into one of 


my ſhort breathing fits, which would have ruin d 


me. But by flying hither and keeping my diſtance, 
1 keep my health: but (I may well fear) ſhall loſe 
my miſtreſs. For who ever courted at this rate ? 
Did matters ly fo as to the fortune, that I cou'd be 
the obliging ſide, it might-go on with tolerable 
grace: and ſo I fear it muſt be, whenever I marry, 
or elſe am like to remain a batchelor. 
HowEveER, you can never any more arraign 
my morals after this. You can never charge me, 


as you have done, for a remiſſneſs, and lazineſs, 


or an indulgence to. my own ways, and love of re- 
tirement; which (as you thought) might have made 


me averſe to undertake the part of wife and 
children, tho' my country or friends ever ſo much 
requir'd it of me. You fee it will not be my fault: 


and you ſhall find I will not act booty for my ſelf. 
If 1 have any kind of ſucceſs at this right end, I 
will then beg to uſe the favour of your intereſt in 
your couſin, as I ſhall then mention to you: but 
inſtead of ſetting me off for other things, I wou'd 
moſt earneſtly beg that you wou'd ſpeak only of 
your long and thorough knowledge of me, and (if 
you think it true) of my good temper, honeſty, 
love of my relations and country, ſobriety, and 
virtue. For theſe | hope I may ſtand to, as far as 

I am poſſeſs'd of em. They will not, I hope, grow 
worſe as 1 grow older. For tho' I can promile lit- 
tle of my regimen, by which l hold my health; 
l am perſuaded to think no vices will grow upon 


| me, as I manage my ſelf: for in this I have been 


ever ſincere, to make my ſelf as good as I was a- 
ble, and to live for no other end. | 
I am aſham'd to have writ ſuch a long letter, a» 
Vor. IV, 24 £4 
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Let, 2. bout my ſelf, as if I had no concern for the publick: 
wo I may truly ſay to you; if I had not the 


blick in view, I ſhou'd hardly have theſe thoughts 


of changing my condition at this time of day, that 
I can better indulge my ſelf in the caſe of a ſingle 
and private life. The weather, which is ſo un- 
fortunate for me by theſe ſettled caſt winds, keeps | 
the country dry; and if they are the ſanſe (as is 
likely) in Flanders, I hope e'er this Life is ours, 
which has colt us ſo dear, and held us in ſuch ter- 
rible anxiety. % 

nav been to ſee lord e that little 
while he was in town, but cou'd not find him. 

Pray let me hear in your next, what time you 
think of coming up. I ſhall be glad to bear ſoon 
from you again, wiſhing you delight and good ſue- 


ceſs in your country affairs, and all happineſs 0 


proſperity to your family. I remain, 
Dear SIR, 
eur obliged friend and 
faithful humble ſervant, 


Sir John Cropley, with whom 


Ian lere, preſents bis bum-— SHAFTESBURY, 
ble ſervice to eu. | 


* From Fdllogten, a oat the lord MoLesworTh 
tas in Icrlfvire. 


| 
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Dear SI / hh 
Beachworth in Kai 23.1708, 


V OV gueſs d right as to the winds, which are 
{till eaſterly, and keep me here in winter- 


quarters, from all publick and private affairs. 1 

| * neither ſeen lord treaſurer, nor been at Chel- 
| fey *® to proſecute my own affair: tho' as for this 
latter, as great as my zeal is, I am forc'd to a ſtand. 
| [I was before-hand told, that as to the lord, he 


was in ſome meaſure ingag d; and the return I 


had from him, on my application, ſeem'd to imply 
u much. On the other ſide, I have had reafon to 


hope, that the lady, who had before bemoan'd her 
ſelf for being deſtin'd to greatneſs without virtue, 
had yet her choice to make; and, after her eſcapes, 


| fought for nothing ſo much, as ſobriery an. a ſtrict 


virtuous charafter. How much more ſtill this adds 


to my zeal, you may believe: and by all hands 1 


have receiv'd the higheſt character of your relation, 
who ſeems to have inſpired her with theſe and o- 


| ther good ſentiments, ſo rare in her ſex and de- 
gree. My misfortune is, I have no friend in the 
world by whom | can in the leaſt ingage, or have 
|  aeceſs to your relation, but only by your ſelf: and 

: * no hopes of ſeeing yoUu ſoon, or of your | 


„ He had a pretty retreat at Little cdeger. which he 
fitted up according to his own fancy, 
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WY a letter cou'd be proper, I ſhou'd fancy it more ſo 


at this time than any other : provided you wou'd 


found it on the common report which is abroad, of 


my being in treaty for that lady. This might give 


you an occaſion of ſpeaking of me as to that part, 
which few beſides can know ſo well, I mean my 
beart : which, if ſhe be ſuch as really all people 
allow, will not difpleaſe her to hear ſo well of, as, 
perhaps in frierdihip and from old acquaintance, 


vou may repreſent, If the perſon talk d of be re- 
ally my rival, and in favour with the father, I 


muſt own my caſe is next to deſperate; not only 


| becauſe | truly think him, as the world goes, likely 


enough to make a good (at leaſt a civil) hutband ; 


but becauſe as my aim is not fortune, and his is, 


he being an old friend too, I ſhou'd unwillingly 


ſtand between him and an eſtate; which his libera - 
lity has hitherto hinder'd him from gaining, as great 


as his advantages have been hitherto in the govern- 


ment. By what I have ſaid, I believe you may 


gueſs who * my ſuppos d rival is: or if you want 


_ a farther hint, tis one of the chief of the Junto, 
an old friend of yours and mine, whom we long fat | 
with in the houſe of commons (not often voted 
with) but who was afterwards taken up to a higher 
houſe ; and is as much noted for wit, and — 


try, and magnificence, as for his eloquence and 
courtier's character. But whether this be ſo ſuit- 
ed to this meek good lady's happineſs, I koow not. 
Fear of partiality and ſelf-· love makes me not dare 


determine; but rather miſtruſt my ſelf, and turn 
the balance againſt me. Pray keep this ſecret, for 

1 got it by chance: and if there be any thing in 
it, tis a great ſecret between the two lords 
themſelves. But ſometimes I fancy it is a nail, 
which will hardly go: tho' I am pretty certain, it 


| 


Charles Montague, late carl of Hallifax. 
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has been aim'd at by this old acquaintance of ours, Let. 3. 
ever ſince a diſappointment happen'd from a 
great lord re ſea, who was to have had the 
=— 
| NoTHixG but the ſincere friendſhip you ſhow | 
for me, cou'd make me to continue thus to impart 
my privatelt affairs: and in reality, tho' they ſeem 
| Wholly private and ſelfiſh, I will not be atham'd to 
| own the honeſty of my heart to you; in profeſſing 
that the publick has much the greateſt part in all 
this buſtle, Iam ingaging in. You have lately made 
mae believe, and even prov'd too by experience, that 
ü I had Tome intereſt in the world; and there, where 
I leaſt dream't of it, with great men in power. 
1 had always ſomething of an intereſt in my 
country, and with the plain honeſt people: and 
ſometimes I have experienced both here at home, 
|} and abroad, where I have long liv'd, and made 
|} acquaintance (in Holland eſpecially) that with a plain 
| character of honeſty and diſintereſtedneſs, I have 
Ion ſome occaſions, and in dangerous urgent times 
| of the publick, been able to do ſome good. If 
the increaſe of my fortune be the leaſt motive in 
_ this affair before me (as ſincerely J do not find) I 
will venture to ſay, it can only be in reſpect of the 
mcreaſe of my intereſt, which I may have in my 
country, in order to ſerve it. | 
Ons who has little notion of magnificence, and 
leſs of pleaſure and luxury, has not that need of 
riches which others have. And one who prefers 
tranquillity, and a little (ſtudy, and a few friends, 
to all other advantages of life, and all the flatteries 
of ambition and fame, is not like to be paturally 
ſo very fond of ingagin 8 in the circumſtances of 
marriage, I do not go ſwimmingly to it, I aſſure 
you: nor is the great fortune a great bait. Sorry 
lam, that no body with a lefs fortune, or more 
daughters, has had the wit to order ſuch an edu- 
cation. A very moderate fortune had fery'd my 
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Let. 3. turn; or perhaps quality alone, to have a little 


rw juſtify 'd me, and kept me in countenance, had [ 


choſc fo humbly. But now that which is rich oar, 
and wou'd have been the moſt eſtimable had it been 
beſtow'd on me, will be mere drofs, and flung away 
on o hers; who will pity and deſpiſe thoſe very 
advantages, which I prize ſo much, But this is 

one of the common places of exclamation, againſt 
the diſtribution of things in this world: and, upon 


my word, whoever brought up the proverb, tis 


no advantageous one for a providence to lay, matches 
are made in heaven. | believe rather in favour of 
providence ; that there is nothing which is ſo mere - 


I fortune, and more committed to the power of 


blind chance. So I muſt be contented, and repine 
the leſs at my lot, if I am diſappointed in ſuch an 
affair, If 1 latisfy my friends that I am not want- 


ing to my ſelf, tis ſufficient, I am ſure you know 


it, by the ſound experience of all this trouble I 
have given, and am ſtill like to give you. Tho' 


1 confeſs my ſelf, yet even in this tuo I do but an- 


ſwer friendſhip, as being ſo ſincerely and affectio- 
mehr 


Tour moſt faithful friend 


\ 


and bumble ſervant, | 


SHAFTESBURY. 
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Dear 8 1 R, 5 Beachworth, Nov. 4. 1708. 


WAS at Chelſey when 1 receiv'd yours with 


the inclos'd, and was fo buſy d in the imploy- 


ment yoy had given me, by your encouragement 
and kind aſſiſtance in a certain affair, that I have 


let paſs two polts without returning you thanks, 
for the greateſt marks of your friendſhip, that any 


one can poſhbly receive. Indced I might well be 


aſham'd to receive 'em in one ſenſe ; ſince the 


character you have given of me, is ſo far be- 
yond what I dare think ſuitable : tho' in theſe 
caſes, one may better perhaps give way to vanity 
than in any other. But tho'friend{hip has made you 


over favourable, there is one truth however, which 


your letter plainly carries with it, and mult do me 


ſervice. It ſhows that I have a real and paſſionate 


friend in you: and to have deſerv'd ſuch a friend- 
ſhip, muſt be believ'd ſome ſort of merit. I don't 
ſay this as aiming at a fine ſpeech : but in reality, 


| where one ſees ſo little friendſhip, and of ſo ſhort 


continuance, as commonly in mankind ; it muſt be, 
one wou'd think, — in — ſexes eye, a pledge 


n e t6-6 letter the lord Molſeworth had 


written in his favour, 
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of conſtancy, fidelity, and other merit, to have 
been able to engage and preſerve fo laſting and 


firm a, friendſhip with a man of worth. So that 


you ſee, I can find a way to reconcile my ſelf to all 


vou have ſaid in favour of me, allowing it to have 


been ſpoken in paſſion; and in this reſpect the 
more ingaging with the ſex ; who are as good or 


better judges than we our ſelves, of the lincerity | 


of affection, 
Bur in the midſt of my courtſhip came an eaſt- 
wind, and with the town-ſmoke did my buſineſs, or 


at leaſt wou'd have done it eſſectually, bad I not 


fled hither with what breath I had left. Indeed 
I cou'd have almoſt laugh'd at my own miſ- 

fortune : there is ſomething ſo odd in my fortune 
and conſtitution. You may think me melancholy, 
if you will. 1 own there was a time in publick af- 
fairs when I really was : for, ſaving your ſelf, and 


perhaps one or two more (I ſpeak the molt) 1 had 


none that acted with me, againit the injuſtice and 
corruption of both parties: each of them inflam'd 
againſt me, particularly one, becauſe of my birth 
and principles ; the other, becauſe of my pretended 
— which was only adhering to thoſe prin- 
ciples on which their party was founded. There 
have been apoſtates indeed ſince that time. But 


the days are long ſince paſt, that you and I were 


treated as Facobites, What to ſay for ſome 
companions of ours, as they are now et chang'd, 1 


The truly apoſtate whigs, who became ſervile and 
arbitrary to pleaſe court empirics, branded all thoſe 26 


| Facodites, who adher'd to thoſe very principles, that oc- 


caſijon'd and juſtify d the revolution. | 
I Here he means ſome who voted with him in his 

favourite bills, and who were originally whigs ; but out 
of pique and diſappointment, became if not real Jace- 
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10 Kot: but 28 to my own particular, I aſſure Let. 4. 
you, that ſince thoſe ſad days of the publick, which 
might have help'd on perhaps with that melancho- 
ly or ſpleen which you fear in me, and for certain 
have help'd me to this ill ſtate of health: I am 
now however, as free as poſſible; and even in reſpect 
to my health too, excepting only the air of London, 
lam, humanly ſpeaking, very paſlable : but gallantly 
ſpeaking, and as a courtier of the fair ſex, God 
knows I may be very far from paſſing. And I have 
that ſort of ſtubbornneſs and wilfulneſs (if that be 
ſpleen) that I cannot bear to ſet a better face on the 
matter, than it deſerves; ſo 1 am like to be an ill 
courtier, for the ſame reaſon that 1 am an ill j joc- 
key. It is impollible for me, to conceal my horſe's 
imperfections or my own, where I mean to diſpoſe 
bol either, I think it unfair: ſo that cou'd any 
quack, by a peculiar medicine, ſer me up for a 
month or two, enough to go through with my 
_ courtſhip; 1 wou'd not accept his offer, unleſs I 
cou'd miraculouſly be made whole. Now for a 
country health and a town neighbourhood, I am 
ſound and well: but for a town life, whether it be 
for buſineſs or diverſion, tis out of my compaſs. 
Iss Ax all this; that you may know my true ſtate, 
and how deſperate a man you ſerve, and in how 
deſperate a caſe, Shou d any thing come of it, 
the "Friendſhip will appear the greater: or if no- 
| thing, the friendſhip will appear the ſame (till, as 
do me my ſelf. Your letter was deliver d: I ho 
you will hear ſoon in anſwer to it. The old lord 
| continues wonderful kind to me, and I hear has late- 
| ly ſpoken of me ſo to others. Our publick affairs 
at home will be much chang'd, by the late death 


| bites (which was ſcarce poſſible) yet in eſſect as bad, by 
promoting all the deſigns peculiar to that deſperate par- 
ty. 2 | gates 
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Let. 4. of the * prince. But I have been able to ſee no 
LY body: fo won't attempt to write, and will end here 
with the aſſurance of my being, 


| 
: Dear SIR, | 
Tour moft ebliged and 
faithful friend and ſervant, 
SHAFTESBURY. | | 
» The prinee of Deamert. 
| 
| - 


— 
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LET TRAY: 


Dear SIR, Chelſey, Nov. 20. 1708. 


CAME hither from Surrey but yeſterday, 
and found your fecond letter; which if I had 
not receiv d, I ſhou'd however not have fail d writ- 
ipg this poll about our changes talk d of, which 


hope will be to the publick advantage. As to the 


admirality, and the conſequences of keeping it in 


the adminiſtration, it had lain under during the 


prince's time, you knew my mind fully, as well 
as my opinion of this preſe t lord, who, I hope, 
may with certainty be called lord bigh admiral. 


Tus lord PEmBROKE I mean, who with great re- 


luctancy at laſt accepts it, I believe: tho he plain- 


ly ſaid (as I have been inform'd) that he was in- 
ſerted only to ſerve a turn, and that another great 


lord (the favorite of our whig-party) was at the 
bottom intended, and wou'd in ſome time ſucceed 


him, But I really believe things ſtand on a better 
bottom: and, that as ſtrictly as the lord Sou EAS 
is bound to the party of friends with whom he 
role, he has yet that wiſdom, and with-all that 
regard to his country's intereſt, eſpecially under a 


miniſtry of which he is like to have ſo great a ſhare; 
that however the low whigs, may murmur, he will 


be glad to ſee the naval affairs, in the hands of ſo 
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5. univerſally belov'd a man, ſo honourable and un- 


Se corrupt as lord PEmBROKE. 


By this you will find 1 take for granted, that 
lord Somers comes into the place talk'd of for 
him of prefident of the council; and believe it is 
true that he has kiſs'd the queen's hand, tho' not 
directly as a miniſter receiv'd. But pretty near it 
you may believe : fince at this time of. mourning 
(and ſo fincere a mourner as the queen is) ſhe 
hardly wou'd fee a ſtranger, and which is more, 
a man ſo eſtrang'd from her, and ſo wholly off 
from the court as lord Somtrs has been, and 
whom I ſcarce believe ſhe has admitted at any time 
to kiſs her hand ; he having been for certain the 
_ prince's n as you may judge by thoſe, who 
chiefly influenc'd the prince, and were the violent- 
eſt enemies lord Somers had. I mult confeſs 1 
ever wiſh'd well to this correſpondence, there 
now is between lord Somers and * our lord; but 
can pretend to have had no ſhare in effecting i it. 
With all the other lords of the /anto, I have main - 
tain d only a very cool and diſtant acquaintance : 
but I have ever diſtinguiſh'd lord Somers, and be- 
lieve ſo well both of our lord and him, that the 
union between them is upon a handſomer and bet- 
ter bottom, than that of giving up their particular 
friends on either fide ; and even lord PemBrOxXE, 
(a tory) on whom all this turns, is a proof, I 
think, that this change is not wholly a party mat- 
ter. 

Load WaHarTon indeed is true ſteel: but as 
little partiality as I have for him, and as ill an opi- 
nion of his private life and principles, I fancy his 
good under g will make him ſhow himſelf a 
better lord lieutenant, than is expected. More 
changes I know not of: nor do I believe many are 


to be expected. 
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ForG1ve this haſty ſheet I here incloſe to you. Let. 6. 
'Tis late, and I thall miſs this night's poſt ſending Os 


| hence to town: fo add only my conſtant and fin. 
_ cere profeſſion of being, | 


Dear S R, 


Tour obliged friend and 


faithful humble ſervant, 


1 ; SHAFTESBURY, 


vor. Iv. R 
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Dear SIR, Beachworth, Nov. 25. 1708. 


" SHOULD be very ſorry if you miſs'd mine, 
_ of laſt poſt but one, from 22 in which I 


writ you my whole thoughts of the changes. 


THz parliament has now ſat, and for the firſt 


trying queſtion we have loſt the ballot, tho but 


by nine. Our friends (tuck faſt. But kindneſs to 
this miniſtry, which the beſt men are willing to fa- 


|  vour, made the ſtruggle not ſo great as might be. 


Sir PETER KING, our friend, ſpoke worthily for 
it. Sir JosEPH JEKYL, and all thoſe did as be- 
fore, and went on our ſide. The late ſpeakers be- 
ſet the new“ one; and he will have I fear a hard 


| taſk, if this be not an eaſy ſeſſions, as our great 
news and glorious ſucceſs — is like to make it. 


As for myſelf and private affairs (with which [ 
did not trouble you in my laſt long one) you may 
judge by the place where I am, that they go not 
on very ſmartly. Making court any where, or in 
any ſenſe, I find is not among my talents, if! 
have any. I have done more in this affair, than 
I thought it pothble for me to have done, having 
ſo great an opinion (as I ſtill have) of the lady. 


But it is hard, even for us men, to know our 


ſelves : harder for women, however wiſe. She 


may like a younger man and a ſprightlier, far bet- 


* Sir Richard Onſlow, ſince created lord Onſlow, 
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do; or in the main make her ſo happy, fo vain I 
am. But whatever my thoughts are of my ſelf, 


1 am not us'd to ſet my ſelf off for my intereſt- ſake, 


and make the belt of what I have. Health I have 


not in the higheſt degree. Be it ſpleen, or real 
iofirmity, tis the ſame misfortune to a lady. Cou'd 


I make a ſhow of health with ſafety, and purſue the 


lady, where I might have opportunity to win her 
liking by this means, and appearing better without 
doors than I am within at ordinary hours; I wou'd 
not do this, whatever depend on it. But as the 


ſeaſon is, and the ſevere north-caſt winds, and 
town-ſmoke, 1 am driven from my quarters at 


Chelſey: and think not that I ſhall be able to re- 
turn there, till the ſtrength of the winter is over: 


ſo will rake the firſt fair weather, to go to my win- 


ter quarters at ® St. Gilers. A thouſand thanks 


to you for your kind concern in an affair, which I 


| have taken fo much to heart. Your writing again in 


anſwer, as you did the firſt poſt, was mighty right, 


to me extremely obliging. If I ſee the leaſt glim- 


mering of hope, you ſhall be ſure to know. I 
have given order at Che/ſey about the vines: adieu, 


| Maft faithfully yours, 


SHAFTESBURY, 


dear Sir. am 


Sir Jo uv and Mr. MicxLeThwavr (who are 


both here at this inſtant, rejoicing with me on the 


| = news from abroad) defire very carneitly to 
their humble ſervices preſence to you. 


. . © His paternal font in Divfteftire, which be enn high- 


ly to commend ; and indeed I have heard it as much 
admir'd by others, 
| K 2 


ter perhaps than ſuch a one as I am, But I be- Let. 6. 
\ hive ſuch a one will not fo like or value her as 1 
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| Dear SIR, Beachworth, Jan. 6. 1708-9. 


"AD I not by accident heard long ſince, that 
you were on the road to town, you may be 
fure 1 ſhou'd be employing the leiſure time I have 
here, in writing to you: eſpecially after ſuch long 
and friendly Hig as I have lately receiv'd from 
you on publick and private ſubjects; and in which 
zu wn fo frvegrebia to x me, as to lay a ſtreſs ups 
on my judgment and opinion in the affairs of my 
country: which of late years I have been forc'd to 
look on at a diſtance, without any thing that cag 
be call'd “ a ſhare in em my ſelf, I muſt own, 
I began of late to flatter my ſelf, om 
| ſervice I little dreamt of, and which I never thought 
my ſelf capable of or qualify'd for hereafter. 1 
never thought I ſhou'd ſee any of the great men at 
court ſo inclinable to publick good, as to regard or 
e to a man, who had chiefly that at heart: 
and, to fay truth of my ſelf, 1 always thought I 
had a iubbrench of nature, which wou'd hinder 
me from making a right advantage of good mini- 
ters, whenever we ſhou'd come to have any ſoch. 
But the being taken _ 7 


® By reaſor. of his alben. 
T Giving advice to thoſe at the helm, of which no 
man was more capable, both in . ot * and 
integrity. 
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from thoſe high imaginations I had, and thoſe hopes Let. 7. 

of doing ſervice in the plain way of buſineſs and. 

parliaments, the mortification wrought ſo far in 

my advantage, that I became milder and more 

tractable : and in this condition you found me, 

when you laid hold of an opportunity, and with a 

molt particular mark of friendſhip, recommended 

me to a + great man, and brought me under obli- 

gation to him. The little time I have had ſince 
with him, 1 employ'd the beſt I cou'd, in ſuch ad- 
vices and ſuch offer of ſervice as became me. Nor 
do I think 1 have been any way unfortunate, in 
giving the leaſt offence; or railing that frightful 

idea, which courtiers are apt to have of patriots 
and men of rigid virtue. I flatter my ſelf egregi- 
ouſly, or I am well in his opinion, and have loſt 
no ground, But if it be fo, and as I faithfully be- 
heve: 1 will be ſworn, there never was a more 
diſintereſs'd man in his ſtation : for if I may judge 
by myſelf, he leaves it to his friends and thoſe he 
has oblig'd, to be grateful, and to a& for him as 
they fancy, and as their heart prompts 'em ; but 
for his part, he lays no 2 nor requires any 

| ſervice in return. 

EI BuT this however ought not to lefſen the zeal 

E and earneſt endeavour of one who is oblig'd, and 

3 in a truly honeft man it mult increaſe it ; and this, 

; | for his own ſake, I with he may be wiſe enough to 

know : for I had rather ſuch goodneſs of his ſhou'd 

| come from reflection, than mere natural tem 

| and generolity; for he that can ſee ſo deep into 

| hearts, and comprehend the myſtery of honeſty 


* | (a real myſtery in moſt courts) will never want any 
> | of thoſe generous inclinations which make a wor- 
thy character. But the misfortune is, we honeſt 


| men, (if I may ſpeak thus preſumptuouſly of my 
ſilf) are a little myſterious our ſelyes. There is 


] | T The ood 8 
| K 3 
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Let. 7. a cloud over us, which is hard to be clear'd up.. 
he rugged paths we walk through, give us a 
rugged pace; and the idle ſupine illiterate crea- * | 
tures of a court-education, have a thouſand ad- 
vantages above us: and can eaſier borrow from 
our character than we from theirs ; tho' of right | 
there ſhou'd be nothing fair or handſome, in which | 
we ſhou'd come behind em. And it ought to be 
a ſhame, that a mere courtier ſhou'd, for his in- 
tereſt- ſake, be more aſſiduous and better behav'd 
in every reſpect; than the man, who makes court | 
for his country, and tries to profit of the good dil= | 
_ poſition of great men in power. Our friend Ho- 
race found the difficulty and weight of this, in the 
caſe of an honeſt man, who loy'd his gun; 0 
friend, but ſcorn d to be a ſlave, 


+ Scurrantis ſpeciem præbere, profe ſus ie 
And therefore (with a ſigh, to be ſure) he ſays, 


1 Dulcis inexpertis cultura potentis amici, | 
Expertus metuit 


Bur we have a better cauſe than Horace, or his 
friend Lallius, whom he writes to; and therefore 
ſhould ſtrive to do more. They had only them- | 
ſelves to ſerve, but we our country and mankind, | 
And there was a great difference between thoſe 
miniſters whom they courted, and the miniſter our 
friend; fot their miniſtry was the enſlaving of their 
country, and the world; this miniſtry is the very 

E delivering of both, and the foundation of a nobler ö 
ſtructure af liberty (by a juſt balance of power at 
home and abroad) than ever was yet laid by man- [2 

kind. They are in fo _” a Way, wed can ſcarce | 


„ Mecenas. = Lib. 2. epiſt. 18. ver. 2. 
| 1 Ibid, ver. 36, | . | 
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* miſcarry. Nor can they fail of reward in the juſt Let. 7 
* elteem and gratitude of the publick, if they are not Cor 
molt unhappily wanting to themſelves in their pri- 
vate friendſhips. But if truſting to their publick 
merit, or to their intereſt in their prince, they ei- 
ther make no friends, or ſuch as have not courage 
and wiſdom, their enemies will find advantages a- 
gainſt 'em in any ſtate of affairs. | 
As our preſent affairs ſtand, I am ſure a mini- 
ſter has need to be fortify'd*with good friends and 
| honeſt adviſers. He ought to know how he ſtands 
with the publick, how every action and ſtep is con- 
ſtrued, and what the people think of matters, be- 
fore the proof comes in a parliament. Tis my opi- 
nion, that a peace is not ſo near, as it may ſeem, 
I know the hard circumſtances the Dutch lie un- 
der, will make them preſs for the firſt terms, that 
| ſeem any way advantageous. But matters are not 
t preſent to be tranſacted by a whiſper, between 
two gentlemen of the blade; and others muſt have 
| the ſecret communicated to them, beſides * a 
" Mons1tur BouFLEvuRsS or Mirox PORTLAND: 
ſo great a change has happen'd ſince that laſt peace, 
both in the government of England, as well as Hol- 
3 | land! and a chancellor here apprehends another 
ſeort of duty, as well as a penſioner there, thanks 
to the tory gentlemen, for this their notable fur- 
 therance of the prerogative. For I was one of 
thoſe ſorrowful whigs, who bemoaned the ſad caſe 
of our conſtitution, according to which the power 
of peace and war was wholly in the prince ; whilſt 
the tories ſaw plainly that it was otherwiſe, and 


* Theſe made the famous partition-treaty, which was 
fo ill reliſh'd in Eng land, and rejected by the parliament, 
For a while it was kept very ſecret, which circumſtance 
alone is a juſt preſumption, that a treaty is not for the 
| advantage or honour of the nation. 
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Eet. 7. cou'd impeach a lord “ chancellor for placing * 
Wy ſeal, where 1 ſincerely thought he cou'd not refuſe 
to do it at his prince's command. But let lord - 
chancellors, and other miniſters look to themſelves, 
If our conltitution was not ſo then, it is become 
ſo now : for not the abſolute command, the obſti- | 
nacy, the raſhneſs, or ill judgment of the prince | 
himſelf (tho' ever fo much a principal in the caſe, 
or tho ſingle, or by himſelf) can juſtify or excuſe 
the lealt flaw in a treaty; for which the miailtery 
are with their heads to be anſwerable to the peo- 
ple, as by late precedents it has been eſtabliſh'd, 
Theſe diiliculties may eaſily ſhow a wiſe miniſter, 
that he has need of very diſcerning, bold, and ho- 
neſt friends ; and ſuch as are not only able by their 
advice to aſſiſt him, but by their intereſt and cre» 
dit, be as it were hoſtages and pledges for him to 
the publick, and to that conceal d party of ſober | 
and honeſt men: who, as few as they are, and as 
little noiſy, have a much greater part in the influ» 
ence of affairs, than miniſters are apt to think; e- # 
ſpecially thoſe miniſters, who affect a high contempt = 
of coffee-houſes and pampblets. But tis time to end 
— and tell you the chief reaſon of it over 


I Have been ſhamefully tedious about publick 
affairs, but will be ſhorter about private; after on- 
ly aſking, how comes it you are not in parliament? 4 
For your own ſake perhaps l am not ſo much con- 
cern'd; for I know too well what hardſhips lie up- 
on one, who will not be a ſlave to a party f, and 


* Lord Somers, Lord Portland was alſo impeach'd; 

as were at the ſame time the lords Orford and Halifax. 

I ue does not mean their care ſhould be in proſecuts | 

ing, which often proves a worſe remedy than the diſs | 

eaſe ; but by conſidering the contents of them, and | 

thereby judging of the ſentiments of the people, or at 
leaſt of ſome party among them, 
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fach men ſhou'd be rather reſerv'd for the moſt Let. 7. 
hazardous and calamitous times, when publick Ly 


neceſſity and common danger make their merits 
and opinion better regarded. But for a good 
lord's ſake I am ſorry you are not there: for tho” 
you may ſerve him lefs invidiouſly, and with more 
ſatisfaction qr q to himſelf, in another ſtation ; 
yet he wants thoſe in ſuch a body as the houſe of 
commons, who are friends to his miniſtry, and yet 
free to act for thoſe they repreſent. This I know 
may be ſhocking in many caſes: and if it be ſo, 
and the difficulty be invincible, I congratulate your 
eſcape ; but condole with another perſon the want 
of a more truly refin'd policy, than I ſec is under» 
ſtood at court. = : 
As for my affair, it hangs juſt as it did. The 

more I learn from all hands, the more I ſee, and 
hear, and obſerve, the more I incline, but hope 
leſs : for if I had not fears, that I am wholly diſ- 
regarded on the fide of another ſex, I am confident 
I cou'd go further in prevailing, and ſhou'd have 
better intereſt in our own, than any other. I 
have this reaſon, that beſides a declaration in my 
_ favour, with a liking of my character, family, cir- 
cumſtances, with the profeſſion of a ſincere friend- 
ſhip, which has been of long ſtanding, and all o- 
ther commendations and profeſhons that I cou'd 
modeſtly wiſh or defire, beſides all this (1 ſay) I 
have a merit that no body elſe will rival me in, for 
1 wou'd be glad of obtaining upon any terms: and 
tat which is ſo hard to be parred with, is what 
1 ſeek not either now, or in reverſion. And 
let this be a token to you, that I am not cool or 
indifferent, as you ſuſpect and reproach me in one 
of your letters. 1 wou'd with all my ſoul ingage 
my ſelf this moment to the perſon (were | bur lik d) 
| With a renunciation of every thing of intereſt or 


Lord treaſurer. 
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Let. 5. fortune, either preſent, or to come; and if 1 loſe 
qe perſon, even thus, I ſhall eſteem it a loſs : and 


whenever I ſhall think of ingaging elſe where (if 
this be loſt to me) I ſhall ſhow that money is not 
ſo mighty a thing in my eſteem, that it ſhou'd ſeem 
incredible for me to 4 in ſuch a diſintereſs d 


manner. 


Bur ſurely you will nordic this ſo ſtrange in 


me, that I ſhou'd value virtue ſo much, and 


wealth ſo little. And now that I have ſpenta 
whole page upon my ſelf (contrary to my promiſe) 
committing my ſelf and my affair wholly to you, 
and refolving to take your judgment on it, I wait 


your advices, and remain, dear Sir, 


Tour meſi obliged 
and ever faitiful friend | 
| and bumble ſervant, 
SHAFTE zar. 


If you dire to me to Sir Joun's here xt Back 
worth in Surrey, by Dar the poll 

will bring your letter quick; if any a= 

great importance, a ſervant «fn mine ſhall come 


away at any time from Chel/zy, to bring what 


you have to communicate: or perhaps Mr. Mic- 

KLETHWAYT, who is often coming hither (ge · 

nerally once a week) may be the conveyor ; at 
eaſt he will ſend it to Choy, or fee it con- 
5 vey'd, if you direct him. I 1 
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Dear SIR, Beachworth, Fan. 12. 1708-9. ; 


HAT you might not be in pain on my ac- 
count; I took the reſolution, as ſoon as I 
|. had read yours, to ſend an anſwer away with the 
ſooneſt, without waiting the return of the poſt. 
| So this, which is writ late to-night, will 1 hope 
|| _ come to you to-morrow evening by the penny-polt, a 
ſince it is to be in town before noon. And glad 
one is of any opportunity of a meſſenger, ſuch as 
go by neceſſity on their own buſineſs, and on foot: 
for our ſervants and horſes cannot (tir out of this 
_ bottom, where we are block d up by the deep 
|  ſfnows; and, what is worſe, the melted ſnow now 


| turn d again by the froſt into a cruſted ice. | 
AF I was already on my journey to the weſt, with 
N my face (in the Jeuiſh phraſe) towards St. Giles's; 


but now I am a ſojourner here of neceſſity. I can 

; neither go backward nor forward ; nor cou'd I, 

"1 tho” I were a robuſt man: but as a tender. one, I 

1 know not what will become of me, or my affairs, 

For no body's affairs ever requir'd their preſence 
more than mine do at this time, and have done 

| this good while in the country. 

Bur now, as to what you write to me of your 

being in concera for, on my account, you need 
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Let. 8. fear no reſentment or reproach from me on that 
WYWV ſcore. I have that intire dependance on my friend, 


that I can always commit my affairs and ſecrets 
to him as plenipotentiary; and where I have once 
given my heart (allow a lover to ſpeak in lover's 
language) 1 can eafily intruſt my intereſt. You 
have long had my heart, even before L knew. you 
| perſonally. For the holy and truly pious man, who 
reveal d the greateſt of myſteries ; he, who with 
a truly generous love to mankind and his country, 
pointed out the fate of Denmark to other ſtates, 
and propheſy d of the things highlieſt important to 
the gro win . $ he, Ng. already . 
me as his he was ſo kind 
to make friendſhip NT by his ———— 
at can. So that you may believe it 
no extraordinary tranſition in me, from 
you in truth my oracle in publick affairs, to 


you a thorough confident in my private. All 


therefore, that I am concerned for, in this bold 
attempt of yours, is for your own fake; leſt your 
partiality to me, ſhou'd have made you too for- 
ward in ſhowing what was not fo worthy of being 


ſeen as you imagine, and people are apt to think 


ſuch things are from deſign. For my own part, 1 
cou d not but wonder with my ſelf a great while 
(for I cou'd with difficulty recollect) what kind of 
a letter I had writ you: and it is really a ſolenn 
law, which I impoſe on my ſelf in reſpect of my near 


friends, never to write but with the freedom, haſt | 


neſs, and incorrectneſs of common talk; that they 
may have all as it comes uppermoſt. And for this, 
I can appeal to my late letters, and all that I have 
writ you on my love ſubject: for I am confident, 
I never ſo much as read over one, that I wrote to 


| you on that head. But be it as it will, if what 


happen'd was but natural (and of that you are belt 
judge) I am ſatisfy d; and hope it may prove for 
the beſt, as you ſeem ſo poively to affure. Aud 
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| for the other part, my love affair, uſing the ſame Let. 8. 

| good judgment you have in this as well as in the Cor 
| other, do as you judge beſt. I leave all to you: 

only ſhou'd be ſorry that you ran the leaſt hazard, 

in going too far out of doors this weather. And 

therefore beg that your zeal for me wou'd not puſh 

you, to what wou'd be a real trouble for me to hear. 

Take your time, uſe your own way, act for me 

with full power, and report your judgment. 

IF I have thatin you intimate in a great 
man, I can aſſure you as well for the publick's 
fake, as for my own (in real love and obligation 
to him) I will not indulge my ſelf in any reſpect; 
but be a courtier to my utmolt, and fee him often 
at St. James's, Kenfington, Windſor, or where- 
ever he is. Only my health will not bear with a- 

ny kind of attendance in winter- time, when I am 
| forc'd to attend upon my ſelf; and by that care, and 

\paring of my ſelf, have recover'd (when by no- 

ing-clſe I cou'd) out of the moſt languiſhing con- 
dition for three or four years: for which I have 
endur d (and muſt endure it ſeems, becauſe of the 
ſingularity of my diſtemper) the judgment of the 
world, as one fantaſtical and ſpleuetick. But my 
near friends, thoſe of all hours, and that ſee me 
in all circumſtances, can beſt witneſs for me as to 
that : tho' perhaps, now they are for advancing 

me in matrimony, they may magnify my bodily e- 

ſtate, at the hazard of that of my mind, which is 
leſs (they think) a fair lady's concern. But | like 
not the ſtratagem, and deſire to appear in truth 
Phat I am; only if I am more careful of my health 
| againſt the time of ſuch an ingagement, I may be 
the more excus'd : and indeed it is but after all 
| what is neceſſary to preſerve me, if I am worth 
preſerving for any good I can do the publick, or 
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Let. 8. my friends, Never any one cou'd more jaſlly aſk 
ut leave, which you yourſelf aſk of me, 


„ Kc. 


And a FER 2s ſoon as the hardeſt of 
the winter has ſpent itſelf CER ED 
pace) I ſhall return, 


t Cum zephyris, fi concedes, * birundine pri ma. 


Forgive this habit of long letters, which you have 
: enccurag d. Ireſt 


| Faithfully yours, 


\ SnarrzSBURY, 


* Hor, lib, 2. ep. 7. ver. e. | Ibid, ver. || 
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Dear STR, St. Giles's, Feb. 21. 1708-9. 


OW ſhall I ſufficiently acknowledge the kind 
ſervices you have lately done me? You 
us os indeed, that you love not 10 do 


123 


kings by halves, I am fure you are an intire 


friend; and I am not ſurpriz d to find you fo : for 
when . my acquaintance 

publick affairs, I never found you a half-patrior. 
We were then fellow-ſufferers, 3 being wholly 
what we pretended : and the world, 1 has 


made us but little amends ſince. 'Tis pleaſant to 


| that, if we. have met with better fortune, 
it has been by means of one another. Wou'd 1 

cou'd make it indeed thorough 
un my fide, l may truly ſay, + pr the firſt turning 
of the {tream, which had run againſt me, was by 


with * was only upon 


ly reciprocal ! for, 


your hand; and in this molt deſperate caſe (which 
was the injury 1 receiv'd in an injur'd friend) 


you inſtantly ſet all right; and what I had with 
pain, 3 3 all manner of ill uſage, 
deen ſoliciting for many years, you accompliſh d 


at court. After this miracle, I have had faith e- 
nough to think you might do any thing. Indeed 
1 did not think you cou'd have conquer'd ſnows 


ſor me in a few weeks, and gave me my firſt friend 


and froſts, and have bratd the hardeſt winter- 


L 2 
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Let. 9. weather. Yet 'twas in this ſcaſon that you made | 
[ ſuch a ſucceſsful fally for me, and gave me ſo good 
an account of my affairs, which I was almoſt come 
to think wholly deſperate. | 
Bur your ſhort and long letter (which have | 
both come ſafe to me) as well as the account re- 
ecivd from my friends the poſt before, give me 
new hopes. I wiſh I cou'd anſwer as well in the 
matter of my health, as I can in all other reſpects, 
where you have kindly been undertaker and gu- 
rantee for me. If I am more careful of my health | 
now than before, 'tis becauſe I have this occaſion: 
and that the more than ordinary care I have had of | 
it of late, has ſucceeded ſo well with me. This 
I am ſure of, that I am fo far from being averſe to 
live in the world, and to have a ſhare in the con- 
verſe and affairs of it; that had I a wife that was 
diſcreet, and good, and capable of advice, I ſhou'd 
more than any one be deſirous of her being much 
in the world, and ſupplying that part for me. 
bookiſhneſs has ſo little reaſon to fright any one, 
that if I had ever been of a temper to love books, 
better than the converſation of my friends and re- 
lations; I am now really neceſſitated to lay them 
by, for no body wants little amuſcments more than 
I do. And tho” on account of my mind I cou'd 
boaſt perhaps, that, in the greateſt ſolitude, I coud 
vie with any one for caſe and cheerfullneſs ; yet 
fince the change that happen'd in my health, 1am 
not able to apply as formerly; nor even ſtudy a- 
| bove an hour at a time, or hardly as much more 
in a whole day. And I, who had gone thro' the | 
diverſions and entertainment of ſome courts, and 
foreign countries, and in the company of ladies, 
without ever once playing at cards, or knowing ary | 
ſuch thing as play; I'm of late become a card | 
player with the women, and am better qualify'd for 
chat with them, than for ſpeeches in a parliament | | 
or works in a ſtudy, 2 
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convenience and inconvenience. *Tis certain, that Let. 9. 
in many reſpects I may be faid to make a better 


huſband now, that my hands are ty'd; than 1 
ſhou'd have done, if I had been left to act to the 
utmoſt of my ſtrength in politicks. There is a 
ſelfiſhneſs in the love that is paid a wife, and in the 


attendance on a family, and all the little affairs of 


it; which, had I my full ſcope of action in the pu- 
blick, I ſhou'd hardly have ſubmitted to. An ho- 
neſt man muſl certainly be the greateſt happineſs 
of an honeſt woman. But then, there is bitter 
too with the ſweet; for an honeſt man will love 
the publick, and act honeſtly in the publick: and if 
he does fo, 'tis two to one but he is hard ſet, and 
perhaps ground between the parties; at leaſt he 
will have but a ſolicitous life of it. He can't ſo 


well vacare uxori as the knave: but then the 


knave will be a knave to her, and vacare to other 


women inſtead of her. And thus upon a medium, 


I look upon my ſelf as in reality better qualify d 


than ever for a good huſband, if it be to a truly 


good woman, whoſe chief ſatisfaction wou'd be a con- 
verſible and chearful way of living, with a man who 
lov'd and valu'd her; and whoſe chief thoughts 


and time wou'd be beſtow'd on her and her chil- 
dren, and to make her life as agreeable as cou'd 
be to her ſelf, and her part in the world as conſi · 


derable. „ 
Bur to come to practice after my doctrine, you 


may depend upon it, I will not be long ere I re- 


turn again to you: and tho' after a long abſence, 
and the death of an old ſervant who had all my 


affairs here in his hands, I have found things in 
great diſorder, I ſhou'd value no loſs of this kind. 
The weather ſeems now to break: and if the roads 


(as in a fortnight or three weeks they may be) 
become paſſable, and the weather tolerable, I will 


ſoon come and make my ſecond attempt, with all 


the ſtrength of friends that I can make on my fide. 
5 L 3 | | 
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Let. 9. And if I can but have the leaſt kind help from wich- 

nn the place, we may be able to carry it. 
is a fad caſe for ſuch a one as I am, to hang 
in ſuſpence in an affair of this kind, where I am 
ſo paſſionately engag d. I find it worſe perhaps | 
than another, becauſe I am ſo us'd to have my | 
head free for publick affairs and thoughts of a 
larger kind, But I proteſt, tho' I have twenty 
things to ſay to you about the publick, I can't 
come out with one. Forgive me | beg you, and 
place it to the account of that zeal 1 have in an 
affair, you have thus forwarded, and i is in your 
hands ; As ig * 


Yeur oblig'd friend, 


SHAFTESBURY, 
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Dear SIR, 5 St. Ciles 's, March 7. 1708-9, | 


T SHOU'D indeed have been concern'd very much 
| | ar your filence, had 1 not known of your 


health by your friends and mine, with whom you 
lately din'd. I fear'd your conſtitution wou d ſuf- 
fer by this extremity of weather, we have had. 
The town-ſmoke, I think, is no addition to this 
evil in your reſpect: but with me it wou'd have 
been deſtruction. The happineſs of a molt healthy 


nud warm, as well as pleaſant fituation, where 1 


am, and which I may really praiſe beyond any 1 
have known in England, has preſerv'd me in better 
health this winter, than I cou'd have imagin d. 
And I deſign to profit of the ſtock I have laid up, 

and come ſoon where 1 may have the happineſs of 
converſing with you. But now you have led me 
into the talk of friendſhip, and have ſo kindly ex- 


poſtulated with me about my thanks, let me in. 


my turn expoſtulate too about your excuſes for 
your letters, or even for your omiſſion. I well 


know you wou'd not forget me, were there any 


ching that frieadſhip requir d. For the reſt, friend- 


ſhip requires that we ſhou'd be eaſy, and make each 


other ſo. Tis an injuſtice to a real friend, to 


deny one's ſelf the being lazy, when one has @ 


— 
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Let. 10. mind to it. I have profeſs'd to you, that I take 
WY that liberty my ſelf, and wou'd uſe it if there were 


occaſion. But beſides other inequalities that are 
between us, over and above thoſe you reckon'd up; 
conſider that, together with my full leiſure and 
retreat here in the country (by which means I have 


choice of hours to write when I fancy) 1 have alſo 


a ſecret and private intereſt that puſhes me for. 
ward to be writing to you, as often and as much ag 
I can, I am aſham'd things ſhou'd ſtand ſo une. 
qually between us : for you have not yet had a fair 
trial, what a correſpondent I ſhou'd prove upon e- 
qual terms, nor can I impute a ſingle letter of mine 


to mere friendſhip. But 1 am more aſham'd fill, 


when I, who ſhou'd make excuſes, am forc'd to 
receive em. See if you are not over-generous'? 


7 for any one, beſides your ſelf, wou'd be apt to uſe 


a little raillery with a man in my circumſtances ; 
that had ſuch an affair depending, and wholly in your 
hands. Bur I find you have too much gallantry, 
as well as friendſhip, to take the leaſt advantage 
of a lover; and are willing to place more to the 
account of friendſhip, than I can ſuffer without 


bluſhing. However, be ſecure of this; that when | 
you take intentions inſtead of facts, you can never | 


impute more to me in the way of friendſhip, than 
I really deſerve. And if I have not yet had the 
occaſion, of proving myſelf as I wou'd do to you in 
this reſpect; I am ſatisfy d, if the occaſion offer d, 
you wou'd not find me remiſs. In the mean time, 
pray uſe me with more indulgence, and ſhow me 
that you can uſe me as a friend, by writing 
only when you have a fancy, and no more than 
you have a fancy for. You can't imagine what a 
favour I ſhou'd take it, to receive a ſhorter and a 
worſe letter from you, than you wou'd write per- 
haps to any friend you had in the world beſides. 
Tis a law I ſet my ſelf with my near and intimate 
friends, to write in every humour, or neglect writs 
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ing as 1 fancy: and from this ſertled negligence 1 Let. 10. 
0.46 a right correſpondent, and write when I (- 
= e think of it, by making thus free with thoſe 
I write to. If you will take my humour as it 
| runs, you ſhall have hearty thanks too into the 
| bargain, for taking it off at this rate. Let me but 
| ane a ſmall ſcrap or ſcrawl (three or four ſizes 


| below the firſt of your letters, after the late con- 
ference) and I ſhall think my ſelf not only favour- 
ably, but kindly and friendly dealt with, 


* Nard: parvus onyx . cadum. 


The truth is, I long for another ſuch precious 
ſcrap, as I had after your firſt attempt for me; 
that if you are as ſucceſsful in a ſecond, and find 
that your good advice has made impreſſion, and 
that there be a real foundation of hope, I may 
come up quickly to make my ſecond attempt upon 
my old friend. 
Your ſtory of friendſhip cou'd not but delight 
me, it being one of my darling f pieces: eſpecial- 
ly being in an author, who, tho” he perpetually 
does all he can, to turn all morality and virtue in- 
to ridicule: is yet forc'd to pay this, and one or 
two more remarkable tributes of acknowledgment, 
i Ty y and friendſhip, which is 
| principle of life ; the end of life, and not 
| (as fas oh philoſophers wou'd have it) the means. 
| Horace in his wild days was of another opinion: 
1 . 


1 Widve ad amicitias, uſus rerun trabat no? 5 


1 . ver. 15. 

1 4 This ſtory, which is well worth 8 is in 
Lacian's Toxaris, or diſcourſe of friendſbip. | 
1 Ibid. ver. 75. 
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Let. 10. he always gives it for the latter; and wou'd not 
Gr allow virtue to be a mere name. Let who will 


_ deſpiſe friend{hip, or deny a ſocial principle; they 
will, if they are any thing ingenuous, be urg'd one 
time or another to confeſs the power of it : and if 
they enjoy it not themſelves, will admire or envy . 
it in others. And when they have inverted the 
whole matter of life, and made friendſhips, and ac- 
quaintances, and alliances, ſerve only as a means 
to the great and ſole end of intereſt; they will find 
by certain tokens within their own breaſts, that 
they arc ſhort of their true and real intereſts of 
life; for this is in reality, 


Propter vitam vivendi perdere cauſas. 


' Your judgment too, of the firſt of the parts in 
the ſtory of friendſhip, is in my opinion perfectly 
juit. My natural ambition in friendſhip, made me 
N rather of the two: tho' 
fince I have lately had to deal with a rich one, I 
have wiſh'd often to change parts; and keeping 
the wealth I have, wou d fain have my old friend 
to be heartily poor, and accordingly make an ex- 
ent of me by ſuch a legacy. But I am afraid, 
Ein d me capable of accepting of it: or 
if he did, I know not whether he wou d think the 
more favourably of me. Mine is a hard caſe in- 
deed, when I am on one ſide oblig'd to act fo diſ- 
intereſs d a part; and yet muſt be careful on the 
other ſide, leſt for not Fes money, I ſhou'd be 
thought an ill ſon-in-law, and unfit to be intruſted 
with any thing. Thus you ſee 1 mix love and 
philoſophy : and fo I ſhou'd politicks and publick 
affairs with private, if my place at this time was 
not the country, and yours the town, However, 
I can't forbear intreating you to ſend me word, 
Whether the propoſal about Dunkirk was from 


„ The demoliſhing of its fortifications and ruining 


| 
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our friend in the miniſtry or not? for I heard he Let. 11. 
diſlik d it, or ſeem'd to do ſo; and for the laſt .. 


there may be good reaſon, as he is a ſtateſman: 
for the former, I can ſee none, but am rather in- 
clin'd to think, that as a generous and true ſtateſ- 
man, he had for many reaſons (in reſpect of foreign 
and home affairs) contriv'd that the propoſal ſhou'd _ 
ſeem to have its riſe from a popular heat; rather 


than from the cabinet council, and as a deliberate 


thought. But if my own thought of it be found, 


tis in the way of friendſhip till : for I cou d wiſh 
⁊ friend the happineſs of being author of every pu- 


blick good, that was poſſible for him, and not to 


be a hindrance or obſtruction to any. 


To conclude, one word about my private affair, 


and I ha' done for this time. 1 beg you, when 


you have been your viſits, and made your utmoſt 
effort to ſee what foundation I may hope for, you 
wou'd write me a line inſtantly. For tho' I have 
private affairs of ſome conſequence, that ſhou'd 
keep me here at leaſt a month or ſix weeks longer, 
I will deſpiſe all of that kind: and, now the roads. 

are paſſable and weather tolerable, will come up 
at a weck's warning; if a man who loves and ad- 
mires is known, tho” never ſeen, can poſſibly be 
favor d, or thought to deſerve. For if ſo, the 

cauſe is nobler, and there is a better foundation for 


Adieu, Adieu. 


| of its harbour, which was firſt propos'd in the unaccom- 


plith'd treaties of the Hogue and Gertruydenburg, 1703. 
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on nothing, but the happineſs of ſeeing 
you ; and profiting of thoſe advantages, which the 


perfecteſt friendſhip, with the greatel addreſs, and 


indefatigable pains, had compaſs'd in my half, 
There was nothing I might not have hop'd from 


ſuch a foundation as you had laid: and all the en- 


chantments in the world cou'd not have held proof, 
had my fad fate allow'd me but to have follow'd 
my guide, and executed what my general had ſo 
ably deſign'd. But not a ſtar, but has been my 


enemy, I had hardly got over the unnatural | 
winter, but with all the zeal imaginable I diſ- | 


patch'd my affairs, and came up from the weſt, 


_ thinking to ſurprize you by a vi The hurry I 
came away in, and the fatigue of more than ordi- 


nary buſineſs, I was forc'd to diſpatch that very 


morning I ſet out, join'd with the ill weather 
which return'd again upon my journey, threw me 
into one of my ill fits of the aſthma, and almoſt 
kill'd me on the road. After a few weeks I got 
this over, and my hopes reviv'd: and laſt week 1 


went to Chelſey, paid my viſit next day to the old 


man, found him not at home, reſoly'd to redouble 
my viſits, and once more endeavour to move him. 
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ter, where I have _— recover'd breath. 


_ ſtrength was 


| 1 the opportunity. 
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But the winds return'd to their old quarter, I Let. 11. 
had London ſmoke on me for a day or two; grew WWW 


extremely ill with it, and was forc'd to reure hi- 


WHar ſhall 1 do in ſuch a caſe? To _— 
Farther, I am aſham'd 5 aſham'd too, I 
ſhou'd have pare ſuch an affair, to which my 

little ſuitable : and yet aſham'd to 
Gent after what I have done, and the vaſt trouble 
1 have put you to. But fortune has at length 
taught me that lefſon of philoſophy, 1% know-my 


felf, my conſtitution I mean: for my mind (in this 


hve at leaſt) I know full well. And I wiſn i 
al other things f cou'd be as unerring and perfec 
23 I have been in this affair; in which I am certait 


| an or thought of intereſt, PIA 


: though it may look as if all my aim h 
fortane; ns oc the rſon rn. 


the lady, as I have pi - But in this I dare 


almoſt fay with aſſurance, you know my beart. 


| Whether the lady does or ever will, God knows: 


for 1 have ſcarce the heart ks © her, bg 


? 


80 much for my ſad fortune. 
I ore however to be at Chelſey again in a few 


days, and I long for the happineſs of ſceing you, ; 
| there: for I have no hopes of being able to wait, 


on you at your lodgi 


Ir the Queen goes . toWindfr, I hope ſoon | 


to ſee the great man, our friend; whom I can ca- 
lier viſit there, than at St. Tamer's. He has been 
ſo kind to enquire after me with particular favour, 


and has — 6K = 
blick affairs. 28 af 


Jam, dear SIR, | 
Your moſt obliged friend, 
55 and and fu bumble ſeruant, 
Boo | | SHAFTESBURY. 


Vor. IV. | M 


— my thoughts as I had lately done, When! 
med ac Bf inthe homes af ix noms, Lone 

no longer enjoy the place or his neighbourhood, 
with the ſatisfaftion I had done before. But 
I found he was deaf on this car. He ſeemed to | 
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3 dear Friend, Chelſey, June 15. 1709. 


"WAS this day to wait again on my old lord, 
I found him as civil and as ever, Bu 
when 1 came to make mention of, my 
found this ſubject was uneaſy 2 1 did but 


take occaſion, —— raiſe of my lidde | 
houſe and ſtudy, to tell him I built it in a diſſe- 
rent view from what his lordſhip knew me to have 


of late: for i had then (I told him) no thoughts 
A life. I wou'd have added, that 
2 in my firſt offer, and had 


expreſs all the uneaſineſs that cou'd be, and I cou d 


go no further. I ſee there is no hope left for me. 


If he thought any one ſincere, I believe I might 
be as likely as any. one to be truſted by him. But 
lam afraid he thinks but the worſe of me, for pre- 
tending to value his daughter as I do: and for pro- 
teſling, that I wou'd be glad to take her without 
a farthing, preſent or future; and yet ſettle all l 
have, as | have offer d him. He will not eaſily - 
find ſuch a friend and ſon-in-law 3 one that has 


R 


- 
a Mitt. 1 — 


affair, 1 
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Bur fo it mult be. He may ſuffer perhaps as Let. 12. 
well as I. There is no help for this, when men 9 
are too crafty to ſee plain; and too intereſted, to 
ſee their real friends and intereſt. 1 ſhall ſoon 
ſhew my ſincerity in one reſpect, if I lire: for ſince 
| I cannot have the woman I have ſeen and liked, 1 
may determine perhaps on one I have never ſeen ; 
and take a lady for a character only without a for- 
tune (which I want not) ſince you and other 
friends are ſo kindly importunate, and preſſing, on 
this concern of mine. 
Bur of this more when I ſee you next, with a 
_ thouſand acknowledgments and thanks, for the 
thorough friendſhip you have ſhown ; and what is 
fo —_— friendſhip, that I almoſt think I injure it, 
when | ſpeak of thanks and acknowledgments. | 
| You will have me take all of this kind in ano- 
ther manner: and therefore on the ſame foot, 1 
expect you ſhould take all that I have done or ever 


Fan do, 4 and as 


Tour faithful friend, 


SHAFTES JURY, 


RY ET (gp pF, mw Ap WW 7 1WW WTO OT: 
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CAN hardly be reconcil'd to you, 95 ſaying fo 
much as you have done, to expreſs your con- 


dern for the diſappointment of my grand affair. f 


world, as not to know by experience, that a diſ- 


am not fo ill a friend, as WS Bak > 


appointment in a friend's concern, is often of more 


trouble to one, than in one's own. And I was ſo 
ſatisfy'd this was our caſe, that I was willing to 


diminiſh the loſs, and make as' ſlight of it as poſ- 


| fible; the better to comfort you, and prevent your 


being too much concern'd at what had happen'd. 


As to the fortune, I might ſincerely have done it; 


but as to the lady, I own the loſs is great enough: 
for beſides her character and education, ſhe was 


the firſt I turn'd my thoughts upon, after the pro- 


after this attempt I have made. But you have | 


miſe you had drawn from me the year before; | 


when you 2 in'd with ſome friends of mine, in 
kindly preſſing me to think of the continuance of 
a family; Methinks now, I might be acquitted, 


taken occaſion from the ill ſucceſs of it, to prove 
how much more {till you are my friend, in deſiring 


to make the molt of me, while 1 live, and keep 
what you can of me for memory-ſake afterwards. 


GGG tc M5 uw . 4 Ss ww. 


My 4 Friend, Beacſuortb, July 19.1 709. | 


| 
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This is the kindeſt part in the warld: and I can't Let. 13* 
bring my ſelf ſo much as to ſuppoſe a poſſibility of ' 
| your flattering me. I have an eaſy faith in friend- 
. ſhip. My friends may diſpoſe of me as they pleaſe, 
when they thus lay claim to me : and whillt they 
find me of any uſe to them, or think I have any 
wer (till to ſerve mankind or my country, in 
rr yet left for me; I can live as 
happy in a crazy ſtate of health, and out of the 
way of pleaſures and diverſions, as if I enjoy'd 
eem in the higheſt degree. If marriage can be 
ſairable to ſuch a circumſtance of life, I am con- 
tent to engage. I mult do my beſt, to render it 
agreeable to thoſe I ingage with : and my choice, 
Im ſenſible, ought for this reaſon to be as you 
have wiſely preſcrib'd for me. I muſt reſolve to 
facrifice other advantages, to obtain what is prin- 
Wan liuced in tay eaſe. © 
Waar other people will ſay of ſuch a match, 
1 know not ; nor what motive they will aſſign for 
it, when intereſt is ſet aside. Love, I fear, will 
be ſcarce a tolerable pretence in ſuch a one as [ 
am: and for a family, I have a brother hill aliye, 
whom I may have ſtill ſome hopes of. What a 
weakneſs then wou'd it be thought in me, to mar- 
Ty with little or no fortune, and not in the higheſt 
degree of quality neither? Will it be * 
that I take a breeder out of a good family, with 
a right education, fit for a mere wife; 882 
no advantages but ſimple innocence, modeſty, and 
the plain qualities of a good mother, and a good 
nurſe ? This is as little the modern reliſh, as that 
old faſhion'd wife of Horace's, | 


Sabina qualis, aut peruſta . 
Pernicit uxor Appuli. 4 


Can you or my friends, who preſs me to this, bear 
me out in it? See, if with all the notions of wir- 


# Fpod. ii. ver. 47. 
M 3 
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Let. 13. tue (which you, more than any one, have help'd | 
% 
an affair paſs tolerable in the world! The expe- 
riment, however ſhall be made, if I live out this 

| ſummer : and you ſhall hear me ſay, as the old 

| batchelor in the Latin Menander, with a little al- 


Ef hoc moleſtum,— atque alienum a vita mea 
Videtur ; /t vos tantopere iſtuc voltis, fiat. 


Lo fre upon what foot of friendſhip I treat | 
you. Judge whether it be neceſſary for you here - 
after to ſay much in order to convince me, what a 
friend you are: and for my own part, I have re- 
duc'd you, I am confident, to the neceſſity of be- 
liexing me, either the molt infincere of all men, or 
6—— - | 


Ya friend and. | 
humble ſervant, 


SHAFTESBURY, 


I mifs'd our Sens 
S T0 or Fnges roy; | 


ſoon, 11 


g 


* Terent. Adelp. at. 4. ſen. 8. ver. 21. . 
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L ET T E R XIV. 


Dear SIR, Roger in Sure, Nov. 1.1709. 


F I have baden real joy in my new ſtate, it 


was then chiefly when l receiv'd yours, that 


wiſh'd it me. The two or three friends, whom, 
beſides your ſelf, I pretend to call by that name, 
were ſo much parties to the affair, and ſo near me, 


that their part of congratulation was in a manner 
anticipated, ' Happily you were at a good diſtance, 


and point de vue, to ſec right: for as little truſt as 
I allow to the common friendſhip of the world, 1 


am ſo preſumptuous in this cafe af's nmr and in- 
timate friend; that inſtead of miſtruſting their af- 


fection, I am rather afraid of its rendering them 
too partial. The iutereſt and part, which I believe 


them ready to take in my concern, makes me wiſh 


em ſometimes to ſee me (as they ſhau'd do them- 


ſelves) from a diſtance, and in a leſs favourable 


have had faith to believe my ſelf a good Chriſtian, 


light. 80 that although I have had thert to 
my match, I have not been confirm'd till 1 had 
your approbation: and though (thank Gov) 1 


without epiſcopal confirmation; I ſhould have 
thought my ſelf an ill haſband, and but half mar- 


ry'd, if I had not receiv d your concluding ſen- 
tence, and friendly bleſſing. In good earneſt (for 


to you I am not aſham d to ſay it) I have for ma- : 
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Let, 14. ny years known no other pleaſure, or intereſt, or 
WV fatisfaftion, in doing any thing; but as I thought 


it right, and what became me to my friends and 


country. Not that I think, I had the leſs pleaſure 


for this reaſon ; but honeſty will always be thought 


a melancholly thing to tho, who go but half way 


into the reaſon of it ; and Te haneſt by chance, 
or by force of nature, not by reaſon and conviction, 
Were I to talk of marriage, and forc'd to ſpeak 
my mind plainly, and without the help of humour 
or raillery ; I ſhou'd doubtleſs offend the molt part 
of ſober marry'd people, and the ladies chiefly : 
for I ſhou d in reality think 1 did wonders, in e- 


tolling the happineſs of is now aw, and the me- 


rit of my wiſe in particular; by ſaying, that I ves 
rily thought my ſelf as happy man now as ever, 
And is not that ſubject enough of joy! What 

wou'd a man of ſenſe wiſh more? For my own: 


part, if I find any fincere joy, tis becauſe I pro- 


mis d my ſelf no other, than the ſatisfaftion of my: 
friends ; who thought my family warth preſerving, 
and my ſelf worth nurſing in an indifferent crazy, 
rr is a great 


help. Such a one I have found: and if by her 
help or care, I can regain a tolerable ſhare of 


health; you may be ſure it will be employ'd as 
you deſire, lince my marriage it ſelf was but a 
means to that end. 
"2 nowe ethane or four poſts the anſver- 
ing yours, in expectation of reporting ſomething 


to you from our great lord, to whom | had lately 


ſent a letter; he having before let me know, that 


he wou'd ſoon write to me upon ſomething of mo- 


ment : but as yet I have "oe nothing. 8 as 
oft as, he ſees a friend of ours, he enquires after 

me with particular kindneſs. I am now at ſuch 4 
convenient diſtance from him, whether he be at 


St. James's, Kenſington, ot Windſor ; that, when 


* and I am to- 


* 


 - elſe in the world. 
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lerably well, 1 can in four or five hours driving be 


ready to attend him. Other attendance I am nor, 22 


you know, capable of; nor can I ex ſuch a 
change of health, as that comes to : for ſincerely 
it depends on that alone. As proudly as I have car- 
ry'd my ſelf to other miniſters, I cou'd as willingly 

$ a morning waiting at his levee, as any where 


Waen laſt I was with him at Vindſer, you 
may be ſure, I cou'd not omit ſpeaking to him of 
your ſelf. The time I had with him was much 
interrupted by company. I know not how my in- 
_ tereſt, on ſuch a foot as this, is like to grow: but 
] am certain it ſhall not want any cultivating, 
which an honeſt man, and in my circumſtances, 
can poſhbly beſtow upon it. If he has, or comes 
to have any good opinion of my capacity or know- 
ledge, he muſt withal regard me in the choice I 
make of friends. And if it happens, as fortunate- 
ly as it has done, that the chief friend 1 have, and 
the firſt whom I conſider in publick affairs, was 
previouſly his own acquaintance and prov'd friend ; - 
one wou d think, he ſhou'd afterwards come to ſet 
a higher value upon him: and ſince he cannot have 
one always near him, who gladly wou'd be ſo; 
he will oblige another, who is willing and able. 
And in reality, if at this time your coming up de- 
pends only on his wiſh (as you tell me) and the 
commands he may have for you; I ſhall much 
wonder if he forgets the advantage, or thinks he 
can diſpenſe with your preſence at ſuch a time. 
Your character of lord WAR To is very ge- 
nerous. I am glad to hear fo well of him. If e- 
ver I expected any publick good, where virtue was 
wholly ſunk, twas in his character: the moſt my- 
ſterious of any in my account, for this reaſon. 
But I have ſeen many proofs of this monſtrous 
compound in him, of the very worſt and belt. A 
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Let. 14 thouſand kind thanks to you in 


TV ſpouſe's name, for your kind *. A 
us. I add oaly my repeated ſervice 
wiſhes, as 


Your old and faithful friend, 


SHAFTESBURY, 


if. in 1 4 


5 TWo 
1 IL. E T T 


FROM 


* R 6 


Sir Jonun CRO TIE Y. 


1 


LETTER. LI -: 


Deer SIR, 


1 kdScartereviy des dſir'd me, to 
make you his excuſe at this time; and I 
| am ſure when I tell you what hinders 
him, you will be more pleas d with a letter from 
me, than with any you have ever had from him. 
However, I know in a poſt or two he will do it 
himſelf; and tell you he is come acquainted with 
2 perſon that has every qualification, but equality 
of fortune, to make her a ſutable match. I be- 
| heve no man ever had a ſurer proſpect of his wn 
and family's happineſs. I am only concern d that 
| ſo good a friend as you, are not here, to be that 
| way a partaker with my ſelf of this ; and my lord 
laments it himſelf as much. His health, which is 
our beſt article, is become ſo good this weather, 
chat he has been able to make his Windſor jour- 
ney, without hurting himſelf : and the good im- 
preſſion” your friend, my lord treaſurer, made at 
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Let. 1. as daily increaſes. And I muſt own, 
ſüice our friend has ſteer'd by our compaſs, and 


has taken this reſolution at our * and for 
his country's good, I wiſh it was as ſuch told your 


friend my lord treaſurer ; and the more, ſince ö 


ſind my lord SHAFT BURY is deſirous of eulti- 


vating all ways the foot they now ſtand on. 


wou'd * not have this paſs for a light act, which 


in it ſelf is ſo far from it. And 1 mult ſay again, 
the choice is ſo good in all reſpects but that one, 


which my lord is very well able to diſpenſe with, 
that even ſome whig friends that don't love him 
(whatever they pretend) for ſo often putting them 


out of countenance, and arraigning their conduct, 


will not be able to wound him at all: tho', as a 
ſincere friend to my lord SharrtesBURY, I muſt 
own tis the only place I fear hurt from; and ſo, 


am the more willing to put you in mind of this 
fence _ it. If your occaſions ſhou'd be 
ſo preſſing, to get the better of your inclinati- | 
ons, and keep you from doing this in the belt way ; 


yet L hope, in your . correſponding! with my lord 


treaſurer, you will remember this by the very firſt 


122 My lord SHAFTESBURY is 2. 

 Beachworth. I ſhall be with him to-morrow : and 
Mr. MiCkKLETHWAYT, who is now here, will 
have me add his humble 1 I can * Fon 


Your moft bumble and 
Red Lyon Square, 


© Wiſhes to your ſons, 


f * Meaning lord 3 marriage. 


— —⅞— 


moſt obedient ſervant, ; 
16th of Aug uſt. IJ. Caorrzr. 


1 won'; pretend to give you news, but Mien ſays 
we have none. I beg my belt relpeds and "= 


== IHXxzyocA me wm acc 9» im ww © > w- oa oe rank wo ñ d . 
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pa 


Let. 2 
— 


n 


| Dear SIR, Oeder the 6th. 


AE marriage of our friend muſt be my ex- 


1 cuſe, for no ſboner acknowledging fo kind 


a letter, as I about that time receiv'd from you. 
Zut really, as private and as little to do as there *' 


was done in it, yet it gave me more buſineſs than 


I expected. You: mult long ere this know, that 
his lady is: a daughter of Mr. Ews of Hert/ford-i 


ſhire, where that family have been ſeated. eren 


ſince HEN AY the 7th's time, I gave you, I re- 


member, a pretty full account of all, but her 


name, in my letter: ſo that I will only now ſay of 


it, that I believe no man ever had a wife, that his 


own life and happineſs wou'd go on more the ſame, 


—— — >. ro 


| 


and undiſturb d in all parts of it, than he has. My 


lord, by going too ſoon unto his Reygate houſe, 


got a ſevere cold; but he's ſo perfectly recover d, 


as to be much better than I have ſcen him in ſome 
years paſt. You wou'd now be as much rejoic'd, 
and indeed ſurpriz d, to ſce the good ſigns of 


health in him; as you were conceri'd, in ſeeing 
him laſt ar Che//ey, The change is fo great, that!! 


don't doubt but the publick too, one way or other, 
will have good ſigns of it. My lord treaſurer has 


| moſt kindly writ to congratulate him; and my lord 


has writ a letter in anſwer, with more perſonal ha- 
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Let. 2. nour and eſteem, than I am ſure he ever writs 
WY miniſter before. By the way, now I am ſpeaking 


of compliments, on this occaſion I hear a certain 


perſon, at your lord * lieutenant's, gave a pretty | 


odd account of the lady, or rather of my lord; by 
ſaying, ſhe was far from being young. Indeed if 
that had been wanting in any match, it wou'd have 


made it a ſad affair. But ſhe is but twenty. Sol 


can't but fancy, ſome odd wrong perſon muſt have 
been nam'd for him : or is it not a feature of the 


old leaven, a breaking out of ſome old whiggiſm, 


for paſt ſins committed, that can never be forgiven? 
And this was more ſtrange, to make ſuch a deli- 
berate act of his, and that he was ſo difficult to be 
brought to, paſs for a ſudden raſh one, when youth 
Was alſo taken away. But ſome are fo keen and 
envious of characters, as to be ſometimes pretty 

in their ſchemes to . why. My 
lord is now with me, and enj to give you 
his molt faithful reſpects and oaks, for all your 


kind concern and good wiſhes. I am with un- | 


fcign'd reſpe and ſincerity, 
Dear $1, 
Your myſt faithful, obedient, 
- humble ſervant, 
J. CaorLEr. 


At lord WRAATox's. 


N 


. 
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OF THE 
Earl of SHAF TESBURY, 


Taken from the Acai of his Lirx 
in the General Dictionary 


* 
1 


An extract a letter to TIM oMagsT RINGER, ef; 
: * 4 : N 


London, Feb. the 15th, 1695. 


. 4 I time. We have got a bill to 
grafſed, which lays an incapacity on the 

ha (as the late paſſed aR does on the elected) in 
cale of corruption, meat, drink, c. and which 


12 wt LL not trouble you any farther now, nor 


obliges the knights of the ſhire to have 500 l. a 


year, or the inheritance of it, as frechold within 
the county, and a burgeſs 200 l. a year ſome- 
where at leaſt in Exglaud on the-ſame terms. You 


could, I believe, ſcarcely imagine with your ſelf, 


who theſe are in the world, or who they are in the 
houſe, who oppoſe this, and all other ſuch bills as 


this might and main; and who they are, that are ; 


»A gentleman who had held an office es 
lord chancellor SHAFTESBURY, | 


N 2 
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Let. 1. condemned of flying in the face of the government, 
u dey call it, by being for ſuch things as theſe are, | 
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and preſſing ſuch hard things on the prerogative or 
court. 4n ſhort,' you would hardly believe, that 
your pobr friend, that now writes to you, has ſen- 
tence (and bitter ſentence too) every day paſſing 
npon him, for going, as you may be ſure he goes 
and ever will go on ſuch occaſions as theſe ; what- 


ever party it be, that is in, or out at court, that 8 
is in, poſſeſſion of the places, and afraid of loſing 


their daily bread by not being ſervile enough, or 


that are out of places, and think, by croſſing the 
court, and ſiding with good and popular things 2 
gain!t it, to get into thoſe places of profit and ma - 


nagement. No more, My kind ſervice to Mr. 


STAIZOEA, and my ſervice too to your ſon, 


2 


your fincere friend, &c. 


| 


—_ ww” 
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4 . te the Earl if Oxron. 


8 * 


l ee. | Reigate, Auer 29,711. | 


HE honour yau have. ann many kind 
inquiries after, my health, and the favour 
— 4. ſbewn me lately, in forwarding the only 
means; | have: left for my metovery, by-rying the 
air of a warmer climate, abliges me e' er 1 leave 
England to return your lordſhip my moſt humble 
thanks and acknowledgments in this manner, fince | 
I am unable to do it in @ better. I might 
my lord, do injuſtige to my ſelf. having 
portunity of late years wo pay my particular reſpecti 
if I ſhould attempt any to com 
on the late honours you have 
received, than by to the early acquaint- 
ance and ſtrict correſpondence I had once the ho- 
nour to maintain with you and your family, for 
which I had been bred almoſt from my infancy to 
have the higheſt regard. Your — well — 
my principles and behaviour from the firſt hour 1 
engaged in any publick concern, and with what 
zeal 1 ſpent ſome years of my life in ſupporting 
your intereſt, which I thought of greater moment 
to the publick, than my own, or family's could 


ever bn. What the natural effects are of private 
_ friendſhip ſo founded, and what the conſequence 
of different opinions intervening, your lordſhip, who 
zs ſo good a judge of men and things, can better 


reſolve with Ow than I can 1 ſuggelt. 
N 3 


no op- 
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Let. 2. And being ſo knowing in friends, (of whom your 
1 ſordſhip has acquired 15 many) you can recollect how 
_ thoſe ties or obligations have been hitherto preſery- 
ed towards you, and whoſe friendſhips, affections, 
and principles, you may for the future belt depend 
upon in all circumſtances and variations publick and | 
private. For my own part, I ſhall ſay only, that I 
very ſincerely wiſh you all happineſs, and can with 
no man living congratulate more heartily on what 
I account real honour and proſperity. Your con- 
duct of the publick will be the juſt earneſt and in- 
ſurance of your greatneſs and power; and I ſhall 
then chiefly congratulate with your lordſhip on your 
merited honours and advancement, when by the | 
happy effects it evidently in the ſervice of 
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A Etter to the Lord G46 PHIN, 


* - 
* 


* 


My Lord, Reygate, May 27, 1711. 
Pans about to attempt a journey to Italy to 

try what a warmer climate (if I am able to 
reach it) may do towards the reſtoring me a little 
breath and life, it is impoſſible for me to ſtir hence, 
To re woes reſpedts the the beſt 


LIE to any one, except your — | 
only. But could I flatter myſelf that e er l | 
hence, or while I paſſed through France, or 
ſtay d in /taly, I could any where, in the leaſt 
trifle, or in the higheſt concern, render any man- 
ner of ſervice to your lordſhip, I ſhould be 
proud of ſuch a commiſſion. Sure I am, in what 
relates to your honour and name (if that can re- 
ccive ever any advantage from ſuch an hand as 
mine) your publick as well as private merit will 
not paſs unremembred into whatever region or 
climate I am transferred. No one has a more 
thorough knowledge in that kind than myſclf, nor 
no one there is, who on this account has a jultes 
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Let. 31 right to profeſs himſelf, as I ſhall ever do, with 
WYW higheſt obligation and molt conſtant zeal, 


My Lord, _. 
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Tour Lordſhip's moſt faithful 
and moſt obedient, 
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PREFACE: 
To Dr. Wnicxcorꝰs ſelect Sermons, 
Firſt publiſhed in the year 1698. 


By the Earl of SHAFTESBURY, 


* 


X MONGST thoſe many things which are 
made publick; it may be thought, perhaps, 
of ſermons ; that they are, of any other, the leaſt 
wanted; and, for the future, leaſt likely to be found 
wanting: ſince to that rich and inexhauſtible ſtore, 
with which the learned and orthodox divines of 
England have already furniſhed us, there is daily 
freſh addition, from worthy and able hands: Net- 
ther have we cauſe to fear à ceſſation in this kind; 
or that ſo great a bleſſing is likely to fail us, for 
the future; having ſuch ſecurity, not only from 
the unwearied zeal of preſent divines (of whom we 
may always hope a worthy ſucceſſion) but, from 
the juſt eſteem which the publick never fails to 
ſhew for ſuch pious diſcourſes. Upon which ac- 
count, we find that many of theſe are every day 
made publick; and, as it were, forced into the 
world ; notwithſtanding the great modeſty of their 
authors, whofe humble thoughts, and devyoutly 
religned affections, lead them not towards emi- 
nence and advancement in the world. ES 
Ir may ſeem ſtrange therefore, that in ſuch an 
age as this, any one ſhould be ſo officious, as to 
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ſearch after, and publiſh the ſermons of a man long 
ſince dead, who (himſelf) never meant to publiſh 
any; or thou ght ſo highly of himſelf, as that he 
could beneſit * world by ſuch a publication. 

Ir is certain, that we muſt not ever imagine, 


nor can it enter into a mind truly Chriſtian, that 


decauſe we ſee not an apparent change for the 


better, in the lives of Chriſtian = - that, 
therefore all preaching is ineffectual; or, that here 
in England, the labours of the molt eminent di- 
vines that perhaps the world ever afforded, have 
been of no uſe at all: it might be ſaid with the 


ſame reaſon (though very profanely and wickedly) 


that becauſe the Chriſtians are not reported to ex- 


cecd the other nations of the world, in probity, 
and good living; but are ſaid to be rather inferior 
in this reſpect, to the civilized people, whether 
Pagan or Mahomcetan, lying round them; that 
therefore the Chrittian religion is of no effect at all, 


nor any ways operative upon the lives of its * 


ors. 
Bur, if we conſider this as becomes us; and 
not perverſcly, as many do; it will be found that 


ve are, even in this ſenſe, the moſt highly indebt- 


ed to Chriſtianity ; and ſhould look upon it as the 
greateſt bleſſing imaginable ; not only for its ſpiritu- 
al advantages, which are unſpeakable ; ; bur for ity 


temporal benefits and ſecurities; in as much as 
that mankind being fo inclinable to ill, we ſhould 


| have a religion ſo full of all good precepts, and fo 


enforcing with reſpect to all the duties of morality 
and juſtice. So that our amazement ought rather 


do be; how men, with ſuch a religion, ſhould lead 


ſuch as! and how malice, hatred or diviſion, 


ſhould have place in ſuch ſocieties as theſe ; which 


ve might expect to ſee diſtinguiſh'd from all others, 
rather by a perfect harmony and agreement, than 
. contentions and animoſi- 


dies. 
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AND, indeed, when we conſider the tame of 
preaching ; how excellent an order and eftabliſh- 
ment it is; how highly raiſed and magnified in the 

Chriſtian world: when we conſider numbers of ho- 
ly men ſet apart for this great work; having all 
advantages given them, the better to ſet forth thoſe 
_ glorious truths ths of xeon and to create a reve- 


rence of religion in the minds of men; when we | 


conſider the ſolemnity of a church-aſſembly, and 
the awful preſence and authority of the Chriſtian 
orator ; we may be apt to wonder perhaps, why 
we ſee not greater and more happy effects hereof, 
in the world. However we mult of ne 


con- 


lity; fnce, notwithſtanding all the helps of preach- 
ing, and the affiſtance and ſupport which: virtue re- 
ccives from hence, the lives of men are ſtill fo far 
from being reform d, and the world fo linle im- 
proved, in theſe latter ages. 

Bur, how reverently ſoever we bins Jy "ye 
think concerning this inſtitution, and the undoubt- 
ed good effects of it upon mankind; and, whatever 
high opinion and eſteem we may juſtly have 
their performance in whaſe hands this power is 


there may be ſome defect in this great affair; 
that the cauſes of ill ſucceſs may not ly 
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in the depravity, perverſeneſa, or ſtupidity of man- 


kind, who are the hearers and readers of theſe 


doctrines. 
Is ſome countries, and amongſt forme forts of 


Chriſtians, we have ſeen, that the whole of hi- 


inſtitution has not been appropriated to ſpirituals ; 


n part of thoſe divine cxhortations = 
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have had ſomething in common with the policies of 
the world, and the affairs of government. And, of 


whatſoever benefit this may have been to mankind, 


or to the peace of the Chriſtian world; it muſt be 


cn d that preaching itſelf, will be ſo much the leſs 


apt to make any happy revolution in manners, as 
it has at any time been ſerviceable to revolutions 
Farne. 
that of Cnaisr's kingdom. 

No do we find, S2 cme-ef.gpricanicn, 


and myſteries of religion, have been thus ſuited to- 
gether ; that .citbew has been much advantag d by | 
22 in having: never yer 
— wry 4 2 


that di- 


way to the civil government, or Chriſtian church; 


it may be concludet, at leaſt, that he has done 
1 — And how- 


ever other parts of philoſophy may be obliged td 


him, ethicks will appear to have no great ſhare 


in the obligation. . He has, indeed with great zeal 


and learning, been oppoſed by all the eminent and 
worthy divines of the church of England: and 
had the ſame induſtry been applied to the correcti- 

on af his moral principles, as has been beſtow d in 


refuting ſome. other of his errors, it might perhaps 


have been of more ſervice to religion, in the main. 


Tuis is be who reckoning up the paſhons or af- 
fetions by which men are held together in ſociety, 
live in peace, or have any Correſpondence one with 
another, forgor' to mention kindneſs, friendſhip, 
fociablenels, love of company and converſe, natu- 


5 -% Mr. Hons. 
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as that he has not by experience found any of theſe 
affections in himſelf, and conſequently, that he be- 
lieves none of them to be in others. But in the 
place of other affections, or good inclinations, of 


| whatever kind, this author has ſubſtituted only one 


maſler-paſhon, fear, which has, in effect, devour'd 
all the reſt, and left room only for that inlinite paſ- 
fron towards power after power, natural (as he af- 
firms) to all men, and never ceaſing but in deaths. 
So much leſs good nature has he left with mankind, 
than what he allows the worlt of beaſts: _—_ 


| allotted to us, in the way of our nature, ſuch miſ- 


chie vous paſſions as are unknown to them; and not 
ſo much as allowed us any degree of their good 
ones, ſuch as they all are known to have, and are 


never wanting to exert towards their own kind: 
by which excellency of nature (fo little reckon'd 


upon, in the caſe of mankind) their common inte- 
reſt is duly ſerved, and their ſpecies propagated 


and maintain'd. 


Had not the poyſon of theſe immoral, and (in 
reality) atheiſtical principles been diffuſed more 


than tis eaſy to imagine, (at that time eſpecially 


when Dr. Wuicucor appeared) we ſhould, per- 


5g? 
ral aſfection, or any thing of this kind; I ſay H- 
gt, becauſe I can ſcarcely think fo ill of any man, 


N. where morality was concerned, have heard 


eſs of terror and puniſhment ; and more of moral 
rectitude and good nature. At leaſt, it ſhould not 


have grown cuſtomary to explode good nature, and 


detract from that good which is aſcribed to na- 
tural temper, and is accounted ' natural aſſecti- 
en, as having ground and foundation in were 


NiTURE: on the contrary; it would have been 
| the buſineſs of thoſe who had managed the 
| Cauſe of religion, to have contended for theſe 


; » Leviathan, 2. 47. 
Vor. IV. . 
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better diſpoſitions ; and to have ſhewn, how deep a 
root and foundation they had in human na- 


ture; and not, jult contrary- wiſe, to have built 


on the ruin of theſe, For, with ſome people, this 
was then become a method to prove Chriſtianity, 
Revelation was to owe its eſtabliſhment to the de. 
preſſion and lowering of ſuch principles as theſe, 
in the nature of man : and the weakneſs of theſe 
was made the ſtrength of religion. As if good na- 
ture, and religion, were enemies : a thing, indeed, 
ſo unthought of, amongſt the heathens ; that vi- 
Ty (which was their beſt word to ſignify religion) 
had more than half its ſenſe, in natural and good 
affection; and ſtood not only for the adoration and 
worſhip of Cop; but for the natural affections of 


parents to their children, and of children to their 


parents; of men to their native country; and, in- 
deed, of all men in their ſeveral relations one to 


another. 


Ir muſt be confeſs'd, that it has been the re- 


proach of ſome ſects of Chriſtians amongſt us; 


that their religion appear 'd to be, in a manner, 
oppoſite to good nature; and founded in moroſe- 


neſs, ſelſiſhneſs, and ill-will to mankind; things, 


not eaſily reconcileable with a Chriſtian ſpirit. But, 
certainly, it may be ſaid of the church of England, 
if of any church in the world, that this is not her 
ſpirit: but, it is by characters and features juſt 
contrary to theſe, that this church ſhews herfelf, 


| above all others, moſt worthily and nobly Chri- 


Ir is certain, that there is nothing more con- 
tended for, by thoſe who would not willingly ad- 


mit a Deity; nor is there any thing of greater uſe 


to them, in their way of reaſoning, than to have it 
paſs as current, that there are in man, no natural 
principles inclining him to ſociety; nothing that 


_ moves him to what is moral, juſt and honeſt ; ex- 


cept a proſpect of ſome different good, ſome ad- 


and laying too great a 
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vantage of a different fort from what attends the 
actions themſelves. Nor is it ſtrange, that they, 
who have brought themſclves off from ſo much as 
believing the reality of any ingenuous action, per- 
formed by any of mankind, merely through good 
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affection, and a rectitude of temper; ſhould de 


backward to apprehend any goodneſs of that ſort, 
in a higher nature than that of man. But it is 


ſtrange to conceive, how men who pretend a 


rution and belief of a ſupreme Power, acting 


with the greateſt goodneſs, and without any induce- 
ment but that of love and good-will, ſhould think 


it unſuitable to a rational creature, derived from 


kim to act after his example, and to find pleaſure 
and contentment in the works of goodneſs and 


bounty, without other proſpect. But, what is yet 


more unaccountable, is, that men who profeſs a 
religion where love is chiefly en joined; where the 
heart is expreſly called for, and the outward acti- 


on without that, is diſregarded; where charity (or 


kindneſs) is made all in all; that men of this per- 
ſuaſion ſhould combine to degrade the principle of 
good nature, and refer all to reward ; which. be- 
ing made the only motive in man's actions, muſt 


_ exclude all worthy and generous diſpoſition, all 


that love, charity, and affection, which the ſcrip- 
ture enjoins; and without which no action is Ja 


in the light of Gon, or man; or in itſelf deſerving 
of notice or kind reward. 


Bur, perhaps, one reaſon of this misfortune 


cerely well to religion and virtue, have been afraid, 
lealt by advancing the * of good nature, 
treſs upon it, the apparent 


need of ſacred revelation (a thing fo highly impor- 

tant to mankind) ſhould be, in ſome meaſure, taken 

| away. S0 that they were forced in a manner, to 

wound VIRTUE, and give way to the imputation 
0 3 | 


has been; that ſome men, who have meant ſin- 
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5 in the ways of religion, rather than admit a 
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of being mercenary, and of acting in a flaviſp 


ort of rival (in their ſenſe) to the faith of divine re- 
velation : ſeejng that Chriſtianity (they thought) 
would, by this means be made leſs neceſſary to 
mankind; if it ſhould be allowed that men could 


quences which may be drawn from the acknow- 


ledgment of moral and ſocial principles in human. 
| kind, to the proof of a Deirty's exiſtence ; and, 
another party fearing as much from thence, to the 


prejudice of revelation; each have in their turns 
made war (if I may ſay ſo) even on virtue itſelf: 
having exploded the principle of good nature; all 
enjoyment or ſatisfaction in acts of kindneſs and 
love; all notion of happineſs in temperate courſes 
and moderate deſires ; and, in ſhort, all virtue or 
foundation of virtue; unleſs that, perhaps, be 


called merit or virtue which is left remaining, when 


all generoſity, free inclination, publick ſpiritedneſs, 
and every thing elſe beſides private regard, is taken 
away. 


diſpute ; and, that true religion itſelf (which is 
love) be thus endanger'd ; and morality fo ill treat- 
ed, between two ſuch different and diſtant parties; 
if each of theſe, notwith'tanding their vaſt diſagrees 


ment, do yet, in this matter, ſo fatally agree, to | 


decry human nature, and deſtroy the belict of any 


immediate good or happineſs in virtue, as a thing | 


any way ſuitable to our make and conſtitution ; 
there is, then, ſo much the more need of ſome 
great and known man to oppoſe this current. And, 


here it is that our author has appeared ſo fignally. 
 Whatfeever (ſays he) ſome have ſaid, man's nature 
bs not fo untoward a thing (unleſs it be abuſed) but | 


_*® Expreſſion of Dr. WHICHCOT's. 


=o any happineſs in virtue, but what is in rever- | 
Tuus, one party of men, fearing the conſe - 


ir this may be ſaid to be our caſe, under tha F 
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that there is a ſecret ſympathy in human nature, 


with virtue and honeſly ; which gives a man an 
intereſt even in bad men. — God, in infinite wiſ- 
dem, has ſo contrived ; that, if an intellectual be- 


ing fink itſelf ints ſenſuality, ar any way defile and 


pollute itſelf ; then, miſeries and torments ſhould 
Leal it, in this ſtate, — Vi Tux and vice (ſays 


he) are the foundations of peace and happineſs, or 
ſorrow and miſery, — There is inherent puniſhment 


belonging to all vice; and no power can divide or 
ſeparate them. For, tho Gop ſhould not, in a 


poſitive way, inflie? puniſhment ; or any inſtru- 
ment of Go puniſh a ſinner; yet, he would pu- 
niſh himſelf ; his miſery and unhappineſs would a 
riſe from himſelf. — Thus ſpeaks our excellent di- 
vine, and truly Chriſtian philoſopher ; whom, for 


bis appearing thus in defence of natural goodneſs, 


we may call the preacher of good nature, This is 
what he inſiſts on, every where; and, to make 
this evident, is, in a manner, the ſcope of all his 
diſcourſes. And, in concluſion of all this; tis 


| hoped that what has been here ſuggeſted, may be 
ſufficient to juſtify the printing of theſe ſermons. = 


As for our author himſelf; what his 1% was; 
how great an example of that happy temper, and 
Gop-like diſpoſition, which he labour'd to inſpire ; 
how much he was, for the excellency of his life, 
and admirable temper, eſteemed and beloved of 
all; and even in the worſt of times, when feuds 


and animoſities, on the account of religion, were 


higheſt (during the time of the late great troubles,) 
how his character and behaviour drew to him the 


reſpect of all parties, ſo as to make him be remark- 


ably diſtinguiſhed ; how much in eſteem he was 
with the greateſt men; and how many conſtant 
hearers he had of the beſt rank and greateſt note, 
even of the moſt eminent divines themſelves ; this 


is ſuſſiciently known. - And the teſtimony which 
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the late archbiſhop Tit Lors ox has given of 

him, though it be in a funeral ſermon, is known 

to be in nothing ſuperior to his deſert. | 
Tus ſermons which are here printed, have been 


elected out of numbers of others leſs perfect, there 


being not any of our author's extant, but ſuch as, 
were written after him at church; he having uſed 


no other than very ſhort notes, not very legible; 


though theſe have been of great uſe to the publiſh- 


er, in whole hands they have been. 


Tut unpoliſh'd. ſtile and phraſe of aur exther, 
wha dermage Gem « calles e than a court; and 
who was more uſed to — and the 


language of an univerſity, than to the converſation 


of the faſhionable world, may poſſibly but ill re- 
commend' his ſenſe to the generality of readers. 
And ſince none of theſe diſcourſes were ever de- 
ſigned for the world, in any other manner than as 
he (once for all) pronounced them from the pulpit; 
they muſt of neceſſity appear to have z:roughneſs 


| in them, which is not found in other ſermons more 


_— penned by their —_— For, though 
publiſher_ hay lied him qur of 
baff by transferring to a Fo ectire place, that | 
which he found in ſome other diſcourſe where the 
ſame ſubje& was treated; yet, ſo great a | 


was had to the very text, and /etter of bis author, 
_ that he would. not offer to alter the leaſt word: 
and, whereſoever he has added any thing, td cor» 
rect the moſt apparent omiſſion, or fault of the pen- 


man, he has taken care to have it marked in dif · 
ferent characters; that nothing might appear 
our author's own, which was not perfectly . 
Tho', ſome others in the world have been very 

far fram this caution: ſince, of late, ſome things 
have been ſet; in our! author's name, which his. 
beſt friends diſown to be his 3 n 
who. ſtudies him in his geouine works, 2 


r 
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Ap, now, when theſe diſadvantages which 
have been mentioned, are conſidered ; fince th 
are no more than what , ſenſible people will eaſily 


make allowance for; 'tis preſumed there may be 
in the world ſome perſons who will, notwithſtand- 


ing, think theſe ſermons to be of worth, and may 
perhaps diſcover in them ſome peculiar beauties, 
ſuch as are not to be deſpiſed for want of that or- 
nament which might have accompanied them. 1 
know that there are now growing up, in the world 


too many who are prejudiced againſt all pulpit- 
diſcourſes; and who, in this prophane age, are 


led to think not only the inſtitution of preaching, 
but even the goſpel itſelf, and our holy religion to 
be a fraud. But, notwithſtanding all the prejudice 
of this kind, tis to be hoped, that even ſome of 
theſe perſons (if they have any candor left) may 
be induced to applaud ſome things that they may 
meet with here : ſo as from hence, perhaps, to 
like Chriſtianity the better. This we may with 


aſſurance ſay, that were there beſides ours, any 


religion, antient or modern, that had ſo divine a 
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man as this to ſhew; theſe very men would ad- 
mire and reverence him; and though a prieſt of 


that religion, and bound to comply with eſtabliſh- 


ed ſuperitition, would praiſe his virtue; and, per- 


haps, be forwardeſt to extol his ſentences and 


works, in oppoſition to our facred religion. But 


this is hard, that even heathen religion, and pa- 


ganiſin can be more mildly treated, and cauſe 16% 
aver/ion than Chriſtianity. To ſuch men as theſe, 
I can ſay nothing further. But if they who are 
thus ſet againſt Chriſtianity, cannot be won over, 
by any thing that they may find here; yet we may 
aſſure our ſelves, at leaſt, of this good effect 
from hence, that the excellent ſpirit which is 
ſhewn here, and that vein of goodneſs, and huma- 


nity which appears throughout theſe diſcourſes, 
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will make ſuch as are already Chriſtians, to prize 
and value Chriſtianity the more : and, the fair- 
neſs, ingenuity and impartiality, which they may 
learn from hence, will be a ſecurity to them againſt 
the contrary temper of thoſe other irreconctlable 
enemies to our holy faith, | 


The End of the Fourth Volume. 
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[N. B. The letters ſhew the volume: 
the figures, the pages of each. 


A. 
1 (patriarch) his charaer and life. Vol. iii. 
page 39, 86, 87 
Abſolute power. See Arblzyary. | 
Abſolute princes, i. 138. Scem to act by counſel nnd 
advice. i. 142, 143. Their education and manners, 
ibid. No real ſociety in abſolute government. i. 72. 
No publick, or ſenſe of publick good. ibid. No ſo- 
cial or common aſſection. ibid. No community or 
mother-country. iii. 59. Abſolute monarchy, de- 
bauching in religious and moral principles. i. 72. 
ni. 211. Neceſſary ſubjection and homage in abſo- 
lute government. i. 148. iii. 119 
Academick philoſophy. i. 13. 171. Its excellence. i. 
SS» 174. ii. 124, 125, 150, 151, &c. 198, 9. See 
Sceptick. 
Academick founder and ſacceſſor. i. 165 
- Academick diſcipline — the antients, i. 82, 3. 
ti. 125 
Academiſts: their way of arguing unſutable to the im- 
patient humour of our age. ii. 124, 12S 
Academys for exerciſe, wanted for our youth. Unbap- 
pily neglected. i. 2354: 238+ See n School, 
Univerſity. | 
Acro: a common abſurdity 3 in the pictures of his 


Metamorphoſis. li. 243 


" = 


Actions: ſpring of actions. fi. 59 

Activity, or action, how neceſſary to mankind. ii. 86, 

87 
ue (ſtage) | i. 
— In the publick. i. 


3 


A Welk neſs of the paſſion. i. 97, 8, 9, &c. 
ii. 211, 12, &c. See Miracle, Wonder. 

Juſt admiration. | n. 20 
Admiration founded in the natural, and neceſſary i imagi- 
nation of a ſublime and beautiful in things, i. 93, 94, 
336, 227. ti. 30. 22, 336, 272, 373, 279, 279. 
iii. 24, a5; 6, &c. 125, 6, 7,8 

Admiration. Motive, or incentive to philoſophy. iii, 
38, 29. Reſtraint of it in e tit. 27, 28, 29, 


133, 139 
Admiration, a ſtrong one, pt from that of 
love. | | ii. 245 


Advice. See Treatiſe of: viz. Vol. i. 105. 106, &c. 


 X6veT. Its deſcription. ii, 250. Origin and enor- | 


mous growth of ſuperſtition from AGYPT. ii. 250, 251. 
lit. 32, 33, 34, 35, &c. Natural as well as political 
cauſes. iii. 34, 33. Unſociableneſs of religion, mu- 

- tual abhorrence of worſhippers, and perſecution of 

ſects begun from hence. ii. 250, 251. iii. 33, 43, 44, 

435. 37, 58, &c. Unhappy ſettlement, cantonment and 
agrarian of the primitive Egyptians. iii. 32, 33. 34» 
35. &c. FXpyptian 3 ii. 167. Sec Hierar- 

chy. Prieſthood. 

Tgypiian loan. i. 291. Catechiſm and api 
originally Egyptian. iii. 163. See Circumciſion. 
ETK10P1a. Its empire and prieſthood, iii. 36, 3y. 
Ethiopian ſpectator. | i. 56, 57, 38 
Aﬀettation in behaviour ths to grace. i. 19 
Affectation i in belief, faich, religion, praiſe. i, 5, 6, 23. 

24, 25, 38, &c. 

lis: gend affection towards moral beauty. 1. 

189. 190 
el afſeion: enjoy ment. i. 209. 210. Social af- 
fection confeſs d in love of country, &c. iii, 99. 
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200, ror, 2, &c. In parental, filial affeftion. 
iii. 101. Strength of ſocial affeQion. i. 11. Con- 


jugal affeQion. ii. 86, $7. iii. 150 

TTis by affection merely that a creature is eſteem'd 

good or ill. li. 1g 

Private or ſelf-affeftion. ii. 16. When vitious. ii, 
| 16, 17, 18. When good. | ii. 16, ry 


Reflex affection. ii. 19. Unequal aſſection, or iniqui- 

ty. i. 22. Oppoſition of the aſſections. bi. 33 
Religious aſfection. ii. 30. See Devotion, Enthuſiaſm. 
Syſtem of the affections. ii. 56. That ſyſtem ex- 


plain'd. ui. 56, 7 
Three kinds of affections. ü. 37 
Degrees of affections. | li. $7, 5$, &c. 
Private affection too weak, when? ii. 38. Aﬀecti- 

ons towards private goed, neceſſary. . 59 


Energy of natural affections. ti. 66, 67, 68, &c. 
What pleaſure attends the very diſturbances belong. 
ing to natural affection. ii. 90. Effects of natu- 
ral affeQion. ii. 70, 5x, &c. Partial affeftion has 
no foundation in reaſon. iii. 78. How flender 
fatisfation it affords. 5 ii. 73, 74 
Intire affection, its advantages. . UV. 74 
Analyſis or plan of the affeQions, as they relate to 
human happineſs or — . 


6, &c, 
Natural affe&ion, EY ii. 152 The ſame paren- 
tal or filial kind. iii. 101 


n of the affections. ii. FY 63, $5, $6, &c. 
* Exerciſe of the ſocial or natural affeftions, how ne- 


ceſſary to man. | ti. 88, 89 

Of the affcctions which relate to the immediate ſelf, 

or private intereſt of the creature. ll. 91 

- | Unnatural affeftions. ii. 107, &c, Their conſequen- 
4 . ces. S. 20, $32, Ke. 
4 the * : improving, in our nation: why ? 

. 7. 5. 


Agrarian: untoward-one in the Egyptian ſtate. ii. 33. 
How occalion'd, li. 35, 36, 43, 43 


1 1 * 1 * 
| Alr of perſon : See Grace. 


Alchymy. | ii. 121, 135, 244. ii. 111 
Alchymiſts: why their * ſtill 1 ſo much 
in our age. | li. 124, 128 
| ALcinrabts iii. $8 
ALEXANDER the Great. i. 168, 219 
Modern Alexanders. | _ 
Amanuenſis, the author's. i. 206. iii. 15, 131 
Ambition. i. 216, 219, 220, 221. ii, 103. 281, 295, 
: 286 
Amble ; ; common amble, pace, or 3 of writ- 
1278. iti. 21, 22 
| Amorous paſſion : What occaſion of diſorder. ii. 99, 
100, &c. 


Amour. Manner of it with the fair ſex. iii. 81. Hi- 


ſtory of an amour. i. 120, Ke. Se Gallantry, No- 
vel, Love, 


| Amphidtonian counſel. 15 ii. 96 
Amphitheater. (See Gladiator.) . 

Amphitheatrical — i. 183 

 AnacHars1s. | i. 6x 

— of the mind. 4. 140, 141. Of the body. 

| | ii. 197, Ke. 

Anpzew: Merry-Andrew and executioner : a picture. 

| bat 
Angels: angelical company. i. 6. 


Anger: uſe of the paſſion in the inferiour orders of 

creatures, and in the ordinary characters of men. 
ii. 94, 95. Its ill effects, when indulg'd. ii. 95, 6, 
7. Void in the higheſt and moſt virtuous characters. 
li. 94. Anger an a acknowledgment of juſt — un- 


s HT 2272 
Animal: how becomes a part of another 8 ü. 13. 
Animal ſyſtem. „ * 
Wild and tame animals of che . ſpecies, how dif- 
| fereat. A. 86, 
| Anſwers to books. iii, 10, It, 12, 13, &c. Anſwer- 
__ writers, ibid. and | 134, 188 


Ant. ü. 63. lit. 130 


TM DE: 27 
Anticipation. ii. 273. See Pre- conception. 
Anticipation and repeal. „ 
Antidote to enthuſiaſm. See Enthuſiaſm. 


Antients, their diſeipline of youth. i. 83. il. 125, See 
Academy. 


Antient policy, in the affairs of region and | philoſophy. 


i. 13. 13. n. 110 

AN TIP ATxõRx . | i. 168 
Antipathy, religions, See Religion. 
APELLES, i. 153. See Painter. 
APOLLO. iii. 139. Apollo and Muſes. 1 5. 6. 

(See Muſes, Pythian, Delphick } 
| Apologne. iii. 141, 14a. See Fable, Mythology, Eſop.. | 
Apology, practice of. i. 222, 223. See Preface. 
_ Appearances: See Species. 84” 


Appetites high, eager. Mi. 122 
Appetite, elder brother to reaſon. | i. 127 

' Applauſe: See Praiſe, 
AraTus, poet. in. 162 | 


Arbitrary power. i. 149. The feet and bitter. ibid. 

Arbitrary power, or abſolute monarchy, deſtructive of 
arts. i. 148. 149, 150, 160, 16r, &c, ii. 30, Sce 

Abſolute Power, TIA Will 

. AncadDIa. | | i. 18 

Architecture, barbarous, Gothick. i. 239. True and na- 
tural, independent of . did. 3 in truth 


and nature. iii. 125 
Architect ambitious. iii. 93 
Anis rio zs .I | 1. 183 
Axfs Trop HAN Es. i. 166 


Axis ror rx cited. i. 96. 163, 164, 165, 166. iii. 49, 
96, 97, 177. (Sec Peripatetick.) . 
Arm: Secular arm, deliver over. i. 45. iii. 77 


Arms and hands, Cs | in W mi. 249, 250 
Axr Ru king. e 


Articles of belief. (See Belief, Divinity 5 | 
Artiſans. i. 29. Artiſan, honeſt, reſolute. i. 178 
Artiſts rejoice ia criticiſm, i 158, 139, 177. Virtus | 

vor. IV. 5 E 


r 
and generolity of artiſts. i. 177, &c. (See Poet, 
Painter, Architect, &c.) 
Arts and ſciences how rais'd and i improv d. i. 161, &c, 
167, &C. iii. 95, 96, 97, Ke. 


Arts and virtues mutual friends. | i. 227 
Aſemblys (publick) demand reſpect. i. 32 
Atellan (plays) i. 170 


Atheiſm: its conſequences with reſpeci to virtue. ii. 46, 
47. Compar'd in that reſpect with theiſm. ii. 48, 49 
Atheiſm from ſuperſtition. ii. 218, 219, 220. Martyrs 
far atheiſta. iii, 46. Athciſm preferable to ſuperſti- 
tion. i. 28. iii. 88, 89. Faith of athciſm. ii. 232 
Atheiſm charg'd on the people of the better rank and 
faſhion. ii, 172, iii. 200. Charg'd upon wit and 
ſubtle reaſoning. ibid. 
Atheiſm, (Sce Ill - humour, 3 ) | 
Atheiſt, a compleat one: his belief or faith. ii. 8, 194. 
232. Hard to pronounce certainly of any man, that 
he is an atheiſt. ii. 9. Atheiſt perſonated. iii. 200, 

| „ 20 

Atheiſts. Beſt writers againſt em. ii. 169. Two 
forts of people call'd atheiſts. ii. 169. Different in 
themſelves ; and to be us d * ii. 169, 170 


* 


Atheiſts miſcall'd. i. 33 
Atheiſts enthuſiaſts. . 36. Ui, 46, 47 
Atheiſt, a ſtrong believer. | li. 232 
Atheiſtical hypotheſis. | li. 194 


Certain priaciples common to atheiſts with the de- 
vout, or zealots. i. 66, 79, 80, 83, $4, &c. 89, 

232, 237+ ii. 45, $3, $4, 167. iii. 211 

Atheiſtical writers or — no 323 Atheiſts. i. 67, 
62, 63, 64 

A i. 21. The aces, genius. iti. 20g; 
106. Manners, modeſty. ibid. (See Greece.) Pro- 
greſs of arts and letters amongſt them. i. 168, 169. 


Attick elegance. i. 157 
ATTicus. . | mi. 18 
ATTILa (Gothick aus.) 5 iii. 68 


Avarice. i. 215, 216. Fi. 135, 136, 20% Avaritious 
temper, how miſerable. ii, 101, 102, &e. 


I Wn Þ EX 
Audience. i. 179. 180, 188. (See Stage.) 
 Avcvsrus. i. 149, 154, 182, 183. ii. 18, 170 
Authors: Saint-authors, i. 112, 113. iii. 163, 164. 
Author in ſolitude. i. 119. Prince-authors. i. 144, 
145. Author's courtſhip to the reader. i. 136, 222. 
Selfiſhneſs of an i. 136. Coquetry of an au- 
thor. „ 
Author once an honourable name. iii. 6, 7. A charac- 
ter or note of underſtanding. ibid. Jealouſy of free 


authors. * | ii. 6, 7, 171, Ke. 
Author orthodox. i. 241, 242, 243- Orthodoxy of our 
author in particular. SHES WY WY, > 


Authors not excuſable for their ill performance, becauſe 
neglected by the great. i. 130, 151, 152, 155. Or 
becauſe of criticiim and cenſure. i. 156, 157, &e. Or 
becauſe of the publick genius or ear. i. 177, 178, 198 

Author and reader, their mutual relation, intereſt. iii. 

155,6, 7, 8, 9, 160, &c, Their pretenſions, pri- 
vileges, place, ceremanial. ibid. 
Divineſt characters and perſonages, no authors, either 

in ſacred or profane letters. iii. 167, 168, 169. 

Great authors capable of buſineſs, tho out of it. 

iii. 168, Kc. 186 

Authors of narrow gevius's, incapable of action or ſpe- 
culation. iii. 186. 7, 8, 9, &c. Bookſeller makes 
the author. i. 179. iii. 22. Modern author profeſles 
lazinzfs, precipitaney, careleſneſs. i. 157, 158. In 

doubt about his own work. iii. 22. (See Piece, Pen- 
man, Miſcellany.) | | 

Author of theſe treatiſes: accidentally engag'd in them. 

ini. 131. His firſt treatiſe (viz. Letter of en huſiaſm) 
a real letter. ibid. And before. iii. 12, r3, 17, 18 

Authority: divine authority judg'd by morals. i. 20 

Ae: its effect on mens underſtandings. i. 6s. See Fear. 


dABYLONTAN * and hierarchy iii. 36. See 
. . 
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Bacon (Lord) cited. | mi. 49 
Banter: faſhionable with modern politicians and negoti- 
ators. i. 43 
Banter from perſecution. Las: 
Barbarian. (See Goth, Indian.) 
Barbariſm, chief mark of. | iii. 106 
Barbariſm from univerſal monarchy. i. 149, 150 
Bart'lemy - fair. | i. 19 
Mr. Bars. iii. 187, 189, Kc. Other Bays's in divi- 
nity. iii. 192, 193, 194 
Bear- Garden. I. 183, 164. iii. 174. 17g 


| Beaſts. Beaſt or brute-ſcience. iii. 127, 149. Paſſionate 
love and fondneſs towards the beſtial or animal- 
forms, virtues, beautys. ii. 127, 148, 149, Ke. 
Oeconomy or order of nature in the deals. 38 = 


Occonomy.) 
Beaſts : their natural inſtincts | Ut. 200, 201 
A Jil. 151 


Beauy: where to be found. ii. * 263, Myſterious 
Charms of beauty. ti. 138, &c. Knowledg in the 
degrees and orders of beauty. ibid. The degrees or 

orders of beauty. ii. 263. 264. Scale or ſcheme of 
| beauty. iii. 225, 6, 7, 8, 9, &c. Moral beauty. ti. 

263. Confeſs' d. i. 189, 190. ti. 272, 273. iii. 123, 

124. Moral beauty and deformity. ii. 20, 21. 
Beauty of ſentiments, character, mind. i. 32, 149. 
ut. 206, (See Character, Mind, Virtue, Heart.) 


Beauty, is truth. | i. 96, $7. ili. 124, $, 6, 7 | 

Beauty of virtue. i. 213, 314, &c. Beauty of the foul. | 
| 5 | ii. 269 

Beanty of the body. ii. 268 


Beauty dangerous. i. 124. Outward 8 expreſſive 
of inward. 1. 93. Natural health, the inward beau - 
ty of the body. iii. 125. Mecha niek beautys in op- 


poſition to moral and intelleQual. i. 94 
| 8 in animals. iii. 149. How attractive, enchant- 
mw. 148, : 49, &c. 


bale of bay, i. 2235, 126 


I © D Ex. 
The odd and pretty in the room of the graceful and 


beautiful. | iii. 8, 9, Ke. 
Beauty : its idea natural. ii. 269 


Beauty and good the ſame. ii. 239. Not the object of 

the ſenſe, ii. 274, 275. Its extent. ii. 138, 139 
The beautiful, honejtum, pulchrum, To xaxov. (See Fair, 

Decorum, Enthuſiaſm.) Wo 


_ n. 6a, 63. iii. 131 
Beggars. i. 24. Beggarly religion. ibid. and iii. 88, 
89, 90 


Belief. (See Faith.) Belief at a venture. i. 24. No 
merit in believing on weak grounds. i. 23. Aſſecta- 
tion of belief. ibid. Articles of belief. i. 243. 
ii. 44, 45, $6, $7, 58. Groſſeſt article of belief, 

ho introduc'd of old into the church. iii. 226, 227. 

| Sacred and indiſputable articles of belief. iii. 30. 
Whether a man can be accountable for his wrong 
belief. ii. 212, 213. Men perſuade themſelves into 
whatever opinion or belief, iii. 72, 53, Kc. Belicf 


t the ſtretch of reaſon. i. 23. lit. 74 
Believer againſt his will. i. 24, iii. 89. Superſtitious 
bdeliever wiſhes there were no Gop. ii. $9, 90 


Belly. Gluttonous imagination, or belly-ſenſe. i. 192 
Bibliotheque Choiſie. iii. 16, 17, 163. See Monkeur 
Lxꝝ CLERC. 

Bigotry : its ſpirit. i. 31. Firſt riſe. 1 37. * 


of the word. | ii. 38 
Bird. ii. 297, &c. 
Bit or bridle, proper emblem for the bgure of virtue. 


ni. 262 
Body - politick. Head and members, i. 76, 77. (See 
Conſtitution.) | 


BoiLEav : French ſatiriſt. i. 147. iii. 19 
Bombaſt. OE: i. 157, 162. iü. 179 


Books. (See Reading, Scholar, Burning.) 

Good books ſo call'd. i. 113. iii. 222, 223. Books 
of chivalry, gallantry, prodigys, travels, barba- 
rous nations, and cuſtoms, i. 230, 1, 2, be 

| & 
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Taterpolating, ſuppreſſing practice on books. iii. 2244 | 


(See Scripture, Fathers.) 
Bookſeller. i. 203. (See Author, Amanuenſis.) Begets 
a fray or learned ſcuffle. iii. 10, 11, 14, 15. Book» 
ſieller and glazier. iii. 24. Bookſcller's ſhop and 
trade. ibid. Bookſeller determines titles, iii. 22. 
Fits his cuſtomers. li, 184 
Boss u: Pere Boſſa, du poeme epique. i. 96 
Breeding. See Academy, Univerſity. | XS 
Good-breeding. i. 44, 45+ ti. 158. Leading cha- 
raſter to virtue. i. $7, gr, 224. iii. 111, 112, 116 

Good - breeding, and liberty, neceflarily join'd. i. 323. 

Man of paod-breeding incapable of a brutal aQti- | 
on. i. By. Acts from his nature, without reflec 
tion, and by a kind of neceſſity. i. 67, 88. Com- 
par'd with the thorow honeſt man. ibid. (See 

 - Gentleman.) 

| BntTaIlN : its advantages. i. 148. Old Britain. i. 184 
Britiſh liberty, i. 146, 150, Britiſh ſenſe in politicks. 
"a 
Britiſh countrymen. fellow-citizens. iii. 100, 101, 102, 
| x03, e. 
betreue: their ſenſe . and a conſtitut- 


on. i. 73. Ser England, Engliſkmen, 


Brute. See Beaſt. 

rr 5 in. 170 
Buffoons. i. 30. See Langh Fallen, Banter, Burleſque, 
Build: eaſier to demoliſh than build. iti. 93 


- Burleſque :. its principal ſource. i. 48. (See Banter.) 
Mere burleſque rejected by the antients. i. 50. (See 
Parodys, Comedy.) 


Burleſque-wit and ey on the OY ni. Th 
Burleſque divinity. See Divinity. 
Buax r. Archaeol. cited. e ii, 93 


Burning zeal. See Zeal. | 

Burning and deſtruction of. books, learning, Ac. f iii, 263 | 
164, 165. (See Fathers of the church. 3 

Juſineſe: man rr | 


* 
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UABALISTICK learning. . $0 
Cx$SAR (Julius) i. x8g. Caeſar's commentarys. 
i. 152. His ability. i. 154 
Casals, Roman. i. 17, 18, 90, 149. iii. 32, 61, 
ä | 64, 6s 
cake: not eat and have. i. 88 
| Camp. i. 22 $ 
_ Cantonizing. i. 77 
Canterbery. (See Amble.) 
CAYPADOCIANS. iii. 192 
Carnival | i. 56, &c. 
Carver, carnal, ſpiritual. iii. 79, 80, &c. 


. Catechiſm, theological, metaphyſical. i. 206, 207. 


Moral, philoſophical. i- 207, 208, &c. 
Catechiſm and catechumens originally yy ill. 167. 
Sce Circumciſion. 
Catholick church. See Church, Rome, Pope. 


| Catholick opinion, how form'd. iii. 67, 62, 63, 64. 


(See Uniformity.) 


_ CATULLUS. | i. 154 
Cauſe : common cauſe, | i. 150 
CxBes. | _ ii. 16g 
Cenſors of manners. i. 162. Cenſure free. i. 7 


Ceremony. i. 138, 139. See Compliments. 


Ceremonial, between author and reader. iii. x55, &e. 
Ceremonys. See Rites. 
CErvanTEs (Michael.) i. 273 


CHALDEA. lit. 36 


.Challenge. (See Duel.) Spiritual challengers, liſts, 


Combatants. i. 244. i. 231, 2. See Religion, Prieſts. 


-Chance, prefer'd to providence, by the ſuperſtitious. 


i. 28. ui. $8, $9, 90. (See Atheiſm.) 
Chaos, and darkneſs from univerſal monarchy. i. 130 


Chaos of the Engliſh poets. U. 45 
Characters. Dealer in characters muſt know bis own. 
ji. 128. Sacred characters. i. 190 


Character, divine. i. 16, 23. In GoD, in man. i. 26. 
28. Beauty of character, i. 92. (See Beauty.) 


. 


Character with one's ſelf, and others. i. $8, 199 
Character, generous, and vile, ſet in oppoſition. i. ag 
Real characters and manners, i. 132, 138, 136, 
137, &c. (See Manners.) e 
Perfect character, veil'd. i. 9g. Perfect character un- 
artificial in poetry. i. 227 Monſtrous in epick, or 


on the ſtage. : iti. 177, 178, 179 
Homer's characters. (See Homer.) 
Principal characters and under parts. 1. 132 


Characters in holy writ, not ſubjects for a poem. i. 240 
Characters or perſunages in dialogue. iii. 19g, 200, 201, 
202. (See Dialogue.) 


Sublime of characters. | 1. 26 
Inward character. I. SET 


Character from circumſtances of nativity. iii. 102, 103 
Characters i in the ſtate. wi. 113, 118, 119, 120, 127, 


122 
| lad character and worth. Ui, 120, 12 
Character of a critick. See Critick. | 8 
Characteriſtick of underſtandings. : S. 9 


Charity and good-will : pretexts to what ends. i. $9, 90. 
iii. 81, 93. See Morals. . 
Chriſtian charity. i. 68. Charitable 8 to 
| whoſe benefit. i. go. Supernatural charity. i. 13. 
wi. 87. Heathen charity. | hit. 106, 107 
Charm of nature, in moral objects. See 8 Beau- 
ty. Harmony, Taſte. | 
Childrens play. i. 46 
 Chivalry. i. 184, 185. Originally Mooriſh, Gothick. 
i. 232, 233, &c. iii. 273. Books of chivalry. i. 232. 
Dregs of it. ii. 127. See Gallantry. 
Chriſtian author. i. 46. Good Chriſtian, i. 68. chi · 
ſtian, Mabometan, Pagan. i. 238. iü. 73. Sceptick- 
Chriſtian. iii. 32 
Chriſtianity no way concern'd in modern miracles, 
. 212, $34. fs Not founded in miraoles merely. ib. 
and i. 201 


A church, i. 7. tex Hierrby Catholick, 


1 * D 2 . 
- "Roman Chriſtian and catholick church. iii. 64. See 
Monarchy. 


National church. i. 12, 18. Its intereſt aſſerted. 
i. 12. Panick fear for the church. iii. 59, 60, &c. 


Church-lands. SN i. 17, 90. tit. 34, $6 

Writing church-militant. iii. 10, 11, 12. and 198. 

| 199, &c. 

Antient heathen-church. i. 34, iii. $8, 89, 90 
Church of England. iii. 14, 15, &c. See Divines. 

Church - pat riot. i. 235, 20 
chymiſtry. See Alchymy. | 1 

CicxRo. i. 141, 225. iii. 18, 19, 125, 191 


Circumciſion, its origin among the Xgyptians. iii. 39. 
Receiv'd by the Hebrew patriarch, their gueſt. ibid. 
By Mos es on his return. 41. Laid down again, on 
his retreat. 39. Again renew'd, by Jos nua, with 


regard to the ſame Agyptians, | 39, 40. 41 

City: heavenly eity In. 190 
Clan. See Tribe. 

Cleanlineſs. | i. 84 


_.Ciexc (Mr. Le Clere ſylv. phil.) lil. 146, 147. See 
Bibliotheque Choiſie. 

_ Clergy, benefit of. i. 206. Intereſt of Chriſtian ctergy 
in antient and polite learning. iii. 160, 161. Ma- 
nagement and practices of the antient clergy. iii. 227, 

248. See Clericks, Prieſthood, Fathers of the church. 


Clericks ſeditions. iii. 60, 61. See — Civil Go- 
vernment. 


Climates, regions, ſoils, 3 in. 104 
Claſet thoughts. i. 94 
Clown, judges philoſophers. iii. 78. Bader philoſopher 
than ſome ſo call'd. iti. 140 
Club, liberty of the club. i. 31. -Ovo Committee.) 
_ Club-method. i. vr 


_ Coffee-houſe. iii. 14, 187, 188, Ke.  Coffee-houſe come 
mittee. iii. x87, 188, &c. Coffee-houſe hero. ibid. 


pays | | 1. 225. Ul. 121, 155 


1 D EL 
Comedy. i. 134. Poſterior to tragedy. i. 165, &c. See 
Farce, Play, Theatre, Drama, Burleſque. 
Comedy, antient. Firſt, ſecond, third. i. 166, 167, Ke. 


r71, 172, &c. 


Comick ſtile. i. 174. &c. See Stile, Satir. 
Com miſſion: ſole commiſſion for authorſhip. i. 226. 
Heavenly commiſſion, pretences to it examin'd. iii. 72, 


110, 229, 230, 231, Ke. 


Committee, iii. 188, &c. See Club. 


Common ſenſe. (See Senſe, Nature.) Men not to be | 


realon'd out of it. | i. 65 
Company provocative to fancy. i. 108. See . 
Converſations. 
Complexions, religious. i. 57. See Salvation, redest. 
on. 
Compliments. i. 138, 139. See Ceremony. 
Comprehenſion in —_— _ See Uniformity. 


Conference, free. | ka, $6; 51 
Conformity in religion. 5, 214. See Uniformity. 
Contormiſt occaſional. a iii. 60 


Conjurer, a wiſe and able one. i. 214, 215. Conjurers. 
Ii. $9, 120, 234. See Magi, Prieſt, Enchanter. 


Conqueſt, national. wit. 103 | 
Conſcience, moral. ii. 80. Its eſſects. i. $1, 82. Re- 


 ligious conſcience ſuppoſes moral conſcience. ii. 81. 


Falſe conſcience, its effects, i. 87, 82 
Conſcience from intereſt. JT "WM 
Conſecration of opinions, notions. _ | 1. 4 
Conſiſtency, rule of. ES iii. 242 


Conſtitution, ſtate or government. i. 73, 161. Englik 


Conſtitution. i. 144, 146. iii. 10 


Contemplation. ii. 49, 30. See Meditation. 


Controverſy. Controverſial writings. iii. 10, 17, TY 
' 23, Ke. and 184, 185. Church controverſy. iii. 190, 


199, &c. Religious controverſy, and deciſion of the 


cauſe, according to modern prieſthood. iii. 232, 233 


. Converſation. i. 47, 48, &c. 31, 52. iti. 228, 229. 
Life of converſation. i. 51, 32. Stexility of the belt 


© - -= -A a 


— 
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- converſations: the cauſe. i. 33. Remedy. md. 

Modern converſation, effeminate, enervate. ii. 223 

Convocation (ynod, council) what candour, temper ? 

i. 242, &c. 

Coquetry. See Author. 

CoRNEILLE, French tragedian, cited. m. 62, 19 

Corporation of wit. iii. 190. See Wit. 

Correctneſs (See Genius, Critick) in writing. i. 157, &c. 
162. in. 153. IncorreQneſs. iii. 6, 7, 8, &c. 176. 
Cauſe of incorreQneſs in our Engliſh. writers. ibid. 

and 186, 187, 188. &c. 

 Covetouſaeſs. See Avarice. 

Counſellor, privy counſellors, of wiſe aſpect. i. 143 

Countenances. See, Complexians. 5 

Cowardice. i. 212. ii. 94, 95, 96. See Fear. 

Country. Love of native country. iii. 99. See Love. 

Native country, name wanting. iii. 103, 104. Higher 

TT city or country recogniz'd. iii. 110, 228 

| A Court. i. 7, 223. Court- power. iii. 20. Grandeur 

= ofa court, what influence on art and manners. i. 143, 


| | 149, &c. 16r, &c. 230. iii. 20. Spirit of a court. 
I. 71, 72, 73, &c. Specters met with, there, i. 94» 
1 | Place at court. iii. 117. &c. 143.  Court-ſlavery. 
5 iin. 116, 117, 118, 419, &c. Sce Slavery. 
1. Court- Engines. iii. 120. See Favourites. | 
% Courtier. i. 131. Honeſt courticr. iii. 24, 120, 121 | 
„ | Creature. Every one a private intereſt. ii. 11, &e. 
L Private ill of every creature. ibid. 
is No creature good; if by his nature injurious to his, 
* ſpecies, or to the whole in which he is ineluded. 
* ii. 12, 13. When a creature is ſuppos d good. 
li. 15, 18. What makes an ill creature. ii. 18, 19. 
1 What makes a creature Ty or virtuous. ii. 22, 
. - 23 
— Creature void of . affection. E. $4, $$ 
33 Creature, when too good. ++: 06 
g. | Creed. iii. 165. Furniture of creeds. iii. 219. Creed- 
eff | making. iii. 44, 45, $7, 38, 226. 227. See Belief, 


Article, Watch-word. 


I N D E X. 


ꝙ—§ßü—A i. 231. Credulity, how dan< 


En Il, 212, 213, 214 
Criterion of truth. i. 4 
Critical truth. See truth. 
Critical liberty. | m. 275. 


Critical art, ſupport of EH iti. 16x, 162, 163, 
164. 165, 166, 183 

Criticiſm, rejoices the real artiſt. i. 168, Ke. Tolrati 
on of criticiſm, eſſential o wit. i. 176. Sacred eri- 
ticiſm. iii. 52, $3, 156, 7, 8, 9, &c. Prevention a> 
gainſt. Hi. 115. 188 
Criticks: the ingenuous ad fair fore. i i. 33. Formidable 
to the author or poet, why? i. 1366, 157. iii. 186, 


197, 199, 189, 190, 1, 2, &e. 


e eriticks. ili. 19r. See Bossv, Journaliſts. - 


— Qhitick-haters. i. 159, 160. itil. 114, 114, 116, 196; | 


186, 187, 8. 9. 1906, r, 2, &c. 

Self critick. i. 1g 
Intereſt, party, cauſe, or writing, to be ſiſpedrd 
which — "ay" — or declines the 
proof. : lit. 180, 232, 233 
Criticks, rides of fate in wit and letters i. 159, Ke. 
162, 163. ii. 183. Criticks, Notarys, expoſitort, 
prompters. i. 163. Treated as whimſical. i. 184. 


Their cauſe defended. iii. 114, 115 
Criticks by faſhion. i ws 
writing · eritieks or ſatiriſts. i. 196, 167 
Criticks, ſatiriſts, ſcepticks, ſerupuliſts. iii. 77 
Crocodile, worſhip'd. ii. 22. m. 38. Emblem of ſu- 
perſtition.  H. 250 
Crocodiles, chimera's, cholaſtick. Vi. 20 
Crowns, how purchas's on ſome occaſions. i. go 
Crudities. | i. 112, 113, 116 


CupworTH (Dr.) his FRIES i. 1711. Why ac- 
cus'd of being a friend to atheiſts. ibid. Cited. iii. 47 


* i. 239. Cuſtom 


vitious. 5. 
 CrsuLE (Goddeſs) 8 | N. 163 
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L nn. 
_ © £5. Co UT 
EMON, or guardian-ſpirit. i. 115. 216. iii. 23 
——_ ii. 8. See 


Witch. | "© 
Daemoniſt, who, what. | i. 9 
Dancer. i. 131 

Figur'd dancers. * 1 dance in religion and 

propheey. * ili. 2 


Death. King of terrors. 1. 213. nn. 264. See Fear. 
Debate, free. i. 49. iii. 107. See Conference, Free- 
dom. 


Debauch, ww. 6 en e eee 1 


ii. * | 
Declamation. i. 40. See Preaching, | | 
Decorum. ji. 94, 95. 221. li. 269. iii. 124, 125, 13% 

136. Decorum and ſublime of actions. iii. 23. (See 


Beauty, Grace.) D & decormn. 5 ns, 83 
Dedication. See Preface. 
Defender of the faith. | | 1 144 


Deiſt, the name ſet in oppoſition to Chriſtianity. ii. 137 
Drirr. when view u amiſs, l. 24, 23. Deity fought in 
chaos and confuſion, not in order and beauty. ii. 218, 
219, 220. Vatlous combinations of opinions con- 
cerning Deity. ii. to. How men are influenc'd by the 
belief of a Deity. ii. 36, 37, 33, &c. Terrour of the 
Deity implies not moral conſcience. ii. 78. Different 
characters, aſpects, or views of Deity, iii. 30, 31. 
Species multiply d. iii. 35, 37, 38. 88. Heathen at- 
tributes of Deity. iii. 106. See Genius, Mind. | 


Deity the ſovereign beauty, and ſource we 8 88 


. 192, 192. Sce Gow. | 
Delphick inſcription. _ TY HY 
DeMOoSTHENES. 4k 111, 141. iii. g8 
DenMARK and SWEDEN. _ WY. 5 


Diſintereſtedneſs in ſacred charafers. i. 190, 191, 192 
* Deſpotick. See Arbitrary, abſolute, T3, 
Devil. See Hell. | 
Devotion of the diſmal ſort ; its effefts. ii. 56, 77. The 
abject, beggarly, illiberal, ſycopbantick, knaviſh, kind. 
5 I. 23. a4. iii, $7, 88, og. 
vor. IV. 2 


I 'N D E X. 
Dialogue : manner of writing us'd by the antients. i. go. 
Preliminary ſcience to poetry and juſt writing. i. 130, 
131, 2, 3, 4, 5, &c. Moderns, why ſo ſparing and 
unſucceſsful in the way of dialogue-writing. ii. 223, 
124. How practis'd by ſome modern divines. iii. 198, 
99, 200, 1, 2. Dialogue between an author and: 
his bookſeller. iii. 13. Between Go p and-man. iii, 8g. 
Between man and beaſt. ibid. Between God and 
Satan, ibid, Between God and JonaH. iii. 83, 
4. bs 
Drana. | | Ui. $6, $9, &c. 


Dioporus SIcuLvs cited. il. 33, 36, 37, 38, 39i 
Dion Cass1vs, wretched hiſtorian. i. 183. iii. 20 


Dionysivs HALiIcann, ii. 139, 198 


Diſcourſe, cantinu d and alternate. i. 48. Vieiſſitude in 


diſcourſe, a law. | i. 48, 52 | 
 Difhonelty, a half: thought. i. 202, 205, 207. Se. i 
Dilmtereſtedneſs in friendikip. 48 68. See Friendſhip, 
| NERD EG ee 
i. 190, 195, 192. See Reward, Love. 


 DiſtraRion, read. | Lanka 
Dieine or Godlike. j. 33, 26. See Charafer, hone ele | 
ny, Theology, 
Divine Example. 1 BH. 37 
Divine preſence. ii. 38 


Divines (Theologiſts) iii. 85, 139, 160, 1, 2, 3, Ge. 
192, 198, 199, Ke. 207, 208, 215, 221, 2, 3, 4, &e. 


. by On er. 


religion. ui. 168. 16% 


1 l 
Divinmy · doctor, combatant in print. in. er, 22, 13 


Polemick divinity. iti. 10, 11, Ke. 
Burleſque divinity. iii. 199, Ke. Sirnames and titles 
of divinity. iii. 44. See Deity, Theology. | 


| Doftrine. Sce Hypotheſis, - 
Dog. See Fable, Beaſt. 


; — why fo fabionale in ths age. 155. 10 
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Dogmatiting in religion and on « future fate. un. 
and 134, 155, 193. See Sceptick. 


Dominion, founded in property. m. 17 


Drama: Engliſh drama, lame ſapport of it. in. 197, 
198. Dramatis perſonae. ibid. (See Play, Stage, 
Tragedy, Comedy, Mr. pn 

Theological Drama. AM. 199, 200 

Drapery, rules coneer aiim it. v6 iv. ot, v, Ke. 


Davor. ii. 44, 45. See Bays. 


Duels. i. 185, 44. — 


AR in muſick. 1. 29, 97, 147, 149, 225, 226 
Ear loſt. i. 232. Publick car. i. 179, 2186, 187. 
30e Audience. | | 1 
Diſtemper in the ear. i. 218. 219 
< Ears tber, &e- Ls 
Ear in poetry. i. 147, 186. iii. 179, 180, 181, 182 
"Earth: | ſyſtem of the carth, How a part of ſome other 
' , ſtem. ii. 14. Another earth, or world. i. 191. 
Our relation to mere earth ahd ſoil. ni. 100, 101, 2, 
3. 4, Ke. Sons of earth. mM. 102 
"Education. See Univerſity, Academy, School, _ 


_ Effeminaey.. | ll, i. ta». . 
* —— 8 20 
or vr. veo Avr. e 
Tlephaat. „ #88 
ö Eloquence. | i. 6. Leproſy of. i. 109. Corruption of. 
| m.19 


- Eloquence and other arts depend on liberty. i. 147, 148. 


See Liberty. 
: Embaſſadors from heaven, in what ſenſe. iii. 228; 119, 
„23 231, Ke. From the moon. iii. 236, 231, &c. 
8 n commitfion, ately, ſucceſſion. iii. 229, 
4 | 236, &c. 
| Enblematea — of ther kind to de Herfily min- 

gled in an hiſtorical piece. iy. 37, 38, An inftance 
+ ROO. | | iv. a8 


Q» 
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Laperors, Romun. i. 17. 90, 150, 154. Convert em- 
perors. g i. 90. iii. 66 
Empirick. i. 111, 1 
Enchanter. i. 234, 235. See Conjurer, Prieſt, Magi. 
Engineer of letters. iii. 23. In philoſophy and ſciences. 
lit. 93 

Engine: court-engines. 3 20 
Ne. 4 conqueſt : — to be fear'd. iii. = 


' Old England. F 104, v0g. | Lats an did, 
| See Britain. 
Church of England. See Chureh, Divines. 
Engliſhnen, fellow-citizens, countrymen. iid. 100, 2, 2, 


3, 4, Kc. Name whence brought. n. 
ut. 105, 166 


Egngliſh, inhoſpitable humour. | 
- Knghliſh anthors in general. 3. 179, 180. Speeches and 
<-> hoon. e ee Jil. 98, 99 


- Engliſh liberty. | 1. 140. 150 
Egli poetry. (See Muſes.) UneorreQneſs of Engliſh 
Poets. i. 178. ni. 176, 177, 181, 2, z 


Engliſh divines. iii. 8g, See Divines. 


Enjoyment: ee kind. i. 208, 209. Sincere. i. 210, 


Social. I. 209, 210 


ETuthuſiaſm: l Ke. iii. 26, 
as. Enthuſiaſm of holy fouls. in. 49. Legitimate 


and baſtard ſort. i. 36. iii. 40. Rais d from inter- 


nals. iii. 64. and ii. 176. From externals. ii. 32, 


64. Philoſophical enthuſiaſm. iii. 58. Prophetial. 
vii. 49. Poctical. i. 15. Mathematical. ii. 68, 69. 
Enthuſiaſm of the lover, hero, virtuoſo, &. ii. 259, &c. 
279. iii. 23. Univerſal, or in all. i. 37. iti. 24- 
Enthuſiaſms of different ſorts. ni. 32. b 


the Romiſh church. ü. 64, 65, Ke. Vulger fort, 


and more refin'd, ibid. - Enthuſiaſt divine, i. 36 
| Madifcation of enchobaſin. i. 12. Various operath 


on. i. 33, Kc. Enthuſiaſa at ſecond hand: i. 39 | 
| Enthuſiaſm juſtify d. i. 36. 37» A. 37. 456, 239. 260, 4 
264. bid. 23, 24. Kc. Ravags of exthulaſm. i. 61. 


Antidote to enthuſgſan = "5 


3 BD 33. 

Virtue it-ſelf a noble enthuſiaſm. in. 26, 27 
Enthuſiaſm a natural and honeſt paſſion. iii. 29. 30. Soft 

and lovely. ii. 143. Enthuſiaſm works differently by 

fear, by love. iti. 37, 28. Its amorous lineage. 

ni. 27. Contrary and — eſſects of enthuſi - 

aſm. iti. 31. 
Tathuſiaſm catching, cnt imparted.” i. 30, 31. 

ni. 23, 24, 60. * Prophecy. 


Sociable Enthuſiaſt. ui. 143 
Enthuſiaſt itinerant. i. 193. Epicureans, enthuſiaſtical 
Atheiſts. 5 I. 39, Mi. 46, 47 
Enthuſiaſtick inebriation. il. 48, 49 
Envy, unnatural paſſion. | ii. 108 


Epheſian worſhippers. iii. 59, 60, &c. * for their 


church. did. 


Epicuxus, his connivance in matters 4 and fa- 


naticiſm. i. 33, &c. Recognition of the force of 
nature, and natural affection. i, 78, 79. Toleration 
of natural enthuſiaſm. - i. 33, Ke. iii. 26, 27, &c. 


| Epicurus primitive father to ſome conceal'd moderns. 


i. 78. Love and religion cruelly treated by Epi- 

curus. iii. 25, 26, 27, 28, 29 

Nature, a 4city to the Epicurean atheiſt. i. 35. 
| Ui. 46. err 


P _ I. 209 


Epicurean hypotheſis. i. 26, 27, 30 
| Epicurean ſect tolerated, | LW 
- Vulgar Epicuriſm. i. 83 
Toinanuwos. lit. 26% 
| Epillles: TvLLY' $ 2 iti, 18. 8 
m. 19, 20, 21 
Fpitolar ſtile. | Hi, 16, &c. 


Epiſtle dedicatory. See Preface. 


ExGAMENES (king) deſtroys a bierachy. wi. 37 

ZSO p. ; ni. 141 

Effays. i. 111. —— ibid. See — | 

ErnIOrIA. See ETHIOPIA. 

EurHnanor (painter.) 4. 97, 239 
EUR1PIDES, j. x65, 166, M. 98, 264, 213 

| he Q 3 | 
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Executioner. Sce Magiſtrate. 
Excellency. See Titles. | 


Exemplars, in the writing-art. i. r31, 139 
Exerciſes. i. 130. See Academy. "= 
Eyes: fitted to certain lights. | | 1. 43 
Eye ip painting. i. 9s, 159, 226. Eye in painting loſt, 
| how ? | 5 
Diſtemper in the eye. i. 219, 219 
Harmony to the eye, „ 


Eye debauch'd,, in. 7 
. 3 
1 us'd by wiſemen and moraliſts. i. 43. 
m. 241, 142. (See Parable, Mythology.) 
Fable of the man and lion. ii. 123. Of the vavelting 
Truth of fable. See Truth. 
Fa. Matter of fact, how judg'd by zealots. i. 29, 30, 
37, 100, 10. Matter of faQ, in the language of 
* the ſuperſtitious. i. 30 
Matters of fac, unebly tho fncerely related, prove | 
| the worſt ſort of deceit. i. 233. See Trath. 


FaQtion,. ſpirit of. | ** 77 

2 | i. 19 

Fair, beautiful. i. 94. ($ee e. 3 
bers.) | 

Fair, ſpecies of. * | * 

Fairys. | 1. 4 


Faith (religious) antient, modern. 180  Traplicic faith. 1 
i. 64. iii. 137. Definition. ii. 53, 64. Exten 
ſiom of faith. i. 4, 3, 6. Act of faith. ibid. Faith 
on any terms. i. 25. Heroick faith. iii. 227. Re 
ligious faith, dependent on what. i. 27. Hiſtori- 
'cal faith. iii. 32. Perſonal. iii. 52. Faith na- 

tional, hereditary, entail'd by law. i. 232, 243 
m. 73. Faith in travellers, romancers, legends. 

i. 232, 233, Kc. Rule of faith. iii. 1186. 216, 
218, 219, 220, &c. See Bclief. | 
. Rule of faith — of archbiſhop Tillotfop) cited. | 

— * 333, 224, 335, Kc. - 


Farce. i. 303, iii. -8, 9. 


Faſces. i. 12. Sec Magiſtrate. 
Faſhion. See Modes, Cuſtom, 
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Chineſe or Indian faith, i. 232, $33- Hiſtorical, 
critical faith. | iti. 19 
Confeſſion of faith, the author's. iii. 213. Gradual 
decay of che evidence relating to the matters of 
our faith. ii. 162, 163, 164, 163 


Fanaticks, anticnt. i. 32, Ke. Compar'd with modern. 


ibid. Fanatick errant. ii. 214. See Lymphaticks. 


' Fanaticks in all churches and religions. i. 34. iii. 29, 


3% Fanaticiſm, its true character. ii. 214, 415. 
Fanatick ſenſe and judgment of ſcripture. iii. 162. 
Popith fanaticiſm. ni. 66, 163, 164 


Fancys apoſtrophiz d. i. 128. Sophiſters, impoſtors. ibid. 


Government of fancy. i. 208, 209, 210, &c. ii. 309. 

| Fancy : her aſſault, combat, fortreſs. i. 210, azz, Ke. 

320, Ke. 

— ſollicitreſſes, enchantreſſes. i. 220, 211. Re- 

primanded, queſtion'd, examin'd. diſmiſe'd. L 219, &c. 

Diſagreement with fancy, makes the man himſelf ; 

agreement, not himſelf. i. 219, & c. Lady-fancy 

crols'd by a whet next ? i. 220. Fancys in a tribe. 

i. 216, 217, 220. Florid fancy. ni. 122. Power of 
fancy in religion. ii. 68. See Humour. 


2 — Atellan, Paro- 


=: 


Father of a country. 1. ag, 216, ary 
Fathers of the church diſputing and diſputed. iii. 224. 
Induſtrious in ſuppreſſing all ſcripture or arguments of 
their adverſarys which made againſt them. iii. 217. 
218, Ke. 224, Kc. Burning method of Roman and 
Greek fathers, biſhops, &c. e 163, 164 


1 131. n. 90. See Court. 
Fear, paſſion of. i. 298. pes gy <= Deſcription 


by Des CaRrTEsS. i. 198. Its root and Cure. 
i. 199, Ke. 


e Ink. ii. 92, 93. Kc. How improy'd or a- 


bated. i. 212, 213, 214. Ri. 234, 135, 139, 140 
Fear and hope in religion. ii. 36. ce Future ſtate, Re- 
wards and Puniſhments. 
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Ferments. See Humours. 
Feſcennin (plays.) i. 10 
Fiction. See Fable. Iv ek 
Figure, principal in a picture, to govern the reſt. 
| tw. 255 


| Flattery in devotion. i 5, 4. See Devotion, Syco- 

Fly. ii. 23. See Spider. | , 

_ Fools: the greateſt, who? H. 1381 

Football. 1 4-6 j. 127. il. 14 

Force and arbitrary power demande of all arts i. 149, 
149, 150, 161, Ke. 

Form, outward, is « Gyre, W 


- ward is deſerib d. - WM. 250 

. Formality. | 2 9, 51 
-Formaliſts. I. 8, 9, 129; 226. ii. #9, 70. | The author 
- bimfelf a formaliſt. i. os 


Foreigners: treatment of them dy different nations. 
iti. 105. 106, 107. Sce Hoſpitality. > 


— See Thought, 5 


Free thinker. | 
Free writer. :: 
Free ſtates... 1. x6r, Ke. 
Freedom of wit. i. a (See Wit, Diſcourſe, Debate.) 
Conſequence of a reſtraint. | I. 49,50 
French authors. i. 226. Theater. | in. 8. 9, 10 


French criticks. Sce Boss uv, Criticks. 
Friend: 32. 192. Friend of man- 

kind. ti. 161 
— l Hi. 155. 166, Ke. Comprehends 
. ſociety and mankind. ii. 156, 157, 138, &c. Friend- 

 :thip how: prevalent and diffuſive. n. 71 
Friendbbip, Chriſtian, beathen. i. 67, 68. (See Charity, 


Hoſpitality, Dilintereſldneſs) Friendikip its own = | 


reward. 8 66 
Fucus, matk or viard of faperiton i. $7 
Fungus. | ni. 102 


- Future ſtate. i. 13. 66, 67, 68, 69. i. 150, 155. Bi, 25. 
„ — of 
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- GALANTE: | i. 131 

Gallantry, original and progreſs. 1. 184, 185, 223, 

224. ii. 127, 129. iii. 173. Devout gallantry. i. 14. 
244, 243. Gallantry and heroick power of faith. 
ii. 227. Merit in the gallant world. i. 224, 223. 
See Ladys, Chivalry, Novel. 

- Gallows. i. 86. iii. 122. Sec Jail. 

Gardens. ii. 116. See Palace. 


.AuLvs Gios cited. | | i. 159 
Generation: natural inſtin in the caſe. ii. 267 
Genius, or guardian angel. | i. 215, 116 


. Genius of the world. ii. 160, 183, 223, 235, 239, &c. 
See Deity. 


Genius, not ſufficient to form a writer, or poet. i. 131. 
iid. 276. Engliſh author wou'd be all genius. i. 137. 
ili. 176. Faſhionable aſfectation of a genius, with- 

out correfineſs, in our Engliſh writers. i. 178. 

fü. 276, 171, 187, x82, 163. See Engliſh Poets. 

Gentleman: character of « gentleman. i. 91. iii. 1086, &c. 

(See Breeding.) Amuſements of gentlemen more 
e than the profound reſearehes of pe- 
dants. | i. 226. ii. 116 
— owing to maſters. 4. 230 

© Gidder. i. 85. See Jail, Gallows, Hell. 

FOI =_ rods ſucceed to charity and love, when. 

wm. 81 

chen: egen of dete Face i. 192, 

hg lil. 274, 17$ 


- | ni. 12 
_ Glaſk. Ser Looking-glaſs. 

Gül. 2 7a. 3 
. Glory: ang for glory's fake, bes far divine? 4. 26 
Guo ric, antient hereticks. ni. $4, $$ 


| Gap: God and goodneſs the ſame. i. 23, &c. 2, &c. 
| Nothing in God but what is God-like. ibid. Queſti- 
on concerning his being, what ifſuc ? ibid. we Dc 
ty, Attributes, Praiſe. 

God, what? ii. 8. What iden given of God in certain | 


religions. ii. 10. Ill character of a God: its con- 


ſequences in reſpect to morality. ii. 32, 32, 33, 34. 
How: God can be ſaid to witneſs for himſelf to 


man. It. 227, 218 
Belief of a God, conſider d as powerful. li. 36, 37. 
- As worthy and good. = 
GONDIBERT. UW. v30; 23D - 
Good: how predominant in nature. ii. 143, 144. Whit 
is truly good. | | ti. 145, 15s, 2$6, &c. 


Good of the whole. i. 27. Private good, what? i. 138. 
(See Interett, Pleaſure.) E W $3 A 
Good what? where found? i. 258, 209, 210, &c. 
- Good and happineſs. ii. 147. iii. 234, 135, 6, &e. 
Opinion of good. 7 ibid. 
Goods of fortune, and goods of the mine compunhd. 


u. 280 26% Ke. 
| Goodneſs, divine. i. 16. Opinion of goodneſs cveates 


r i. 64. it. 217. m. 80 
Goodneſs: i in a ſenſible creature? N. xg 
 GonGias LeonTiNUS. | | i. $1 


GoTH. i. 59, 6:. Gothick 0 in philoſophy 
and religion as well as arts. i. 235, 236. Gothick 
government. iii. 104, 105. Gothick notion. i. 59, 61. 
 Gothick youu: i. . 148. SR — 


1.36 
- Gothick conqueror, Seen ſpiritual arms. lt. 04, 
| | 6s 


| Government abſolute. (Sce Abſolute.) Free govern- 
ment or conſticution. i. 146. Defmition. iii. 211, 
212. Origin or riſe of civil government: ridiculous 
account. i. 74. (See State of Nature.) Natural 
account. i. 74, 16, &c. 139, 160, 61, &c. Civil 
government conforming and ſubordinate. i. 7, 246. 
- Defy'd, infukked, embroil'd. I. 244. iii. 63 
Grace. (See Decorum.) The naturally'graceful. i. 91. 


(See Beauty, Numbers.) DENT ee Eo 


bodies. Il. 129 


— 


.. Grace. zee Titles. | | 
* * 1 : . : * + ———m—ä— . 
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Grammar: grammatical rules neceſſarily applicable to 
_ ſcripture of whatever. kind, i. 1 36, 157, &c. 
| Grandces. See Miniſters. 1 


Grapes not from thorns. i. 193 
Gratitude. 


SO i. 137 
Gratuity. i. $5. See Reward. 0 
Gravity, try'd, prov'd. i. 8, 9. True and falſe. ibid. 
Of the eſſence of impoſture. i. 8. - Convenient gra- 
vity of this ſort. iii. 227. (See Grimace, Forma» 
ty, Solemnity.) 

| Great men. See miniſters. | 
| The great. (great people) their influence an wit, and 
| 1 KT 1. 6, 143, Ke. Their cha- 
| racter. V. 90, gr 
Garxece, Nady of arts, ſcience and politeneſs. i. 148. 
. Hi. 96; Kei Early writers of Greece form'd the pub» 
| lick taſte. i. 178, 179. Grecian religion, iii. 88, $9, 
90, 106, 1075, Manners. ibid. ros, &c. See Athenians. 
— Tagangs, OT TOY ee 96. 
| 97, &c. 
| — the great. mn. 163. 164 


Grieue,rlgou ai iu i. 48, 46, $1, 100, 
tot. See | 


Grimace, from confiraint and Nerſcention- i. $7 
Groteſque-figures. I. 100% 200. 
Guardian honeſt, when ? i. 98 

 Giddineſs in life. i. 217 

ALF-JESTERS. i. 58 
Half-knave, thorow-fool. i. 88, 89 


Half-thinkers. iii. 204. See Thought. 
Harmony, ſuch by nature, not by files or will. 
i. 238. Natural harmony, how advanc'd. i. 162. 
Harmony. _  . os OR: - 

5 — LY "Ie i. 29. A heart in lover's 
| language. i. 92. Deſcent on the territories of the 
heart. i. 239. Heart merely human. i, 21. Heart 


I WW DB: 


after the pattern of God almighty. i. ibid. Num- 
bers of the heart. iii, 27. Wiſdom of. i. 18. See 
Beauty, Character. | 


Heart makes the philoſopher. 7 05 


Heathen- charity. See Charity. 
Heathen- church. See Church. 
2 125. See Devil, 7. 


Herald of fame. : | * _ 
HzncvLEs. | ii. 123 


Judgment of Hercules, the @bjeQ of it. iv. 6, 7. 
T be principal figure in the piece. iv. 12. His 
different appearance in the ſeveral parts of the 
diſpute. ' Iv. 7, 13. 14, Kc. 
3 4 os ld 
Hereafter: « queſtion with « ſeeptick. . 266. 165. 
See Future State. | 
Heretick by birth. iii. 74. Good-humonr'd wan pro- 
perly no heretick. iu. 74 


Hermit, never by himſelf. i. 119 
Hero : philoſophick hero. i. 0386 136,935 Hero of 


the black tribe. #..:- od ay 
Heroick prince : « charaQer and beg. |. x20, ble. 
Heroick virtue. See Virtus. | 
Heroick ſigu · poſt. i. 153 
Heroiſm and philanthropy. 1 76. Heroiſin in faith, 
cee Volunteer, Faith. 
- Hanoborus. iii. 169. Cited. iii. 32 
| Hierarchy. i. 5g. iii. 36. (See Magi, Prieſt.) Its 
power in Perſia, Ethiopia, Egypt. ibid. Its growtlr 
over the civil magiſtrate. ibid. Acquiſition of lands and 


conſequent dominion. ibid. Certain law, permiſſion, 


or indulgence, neceſſarily producing this eſſect, and 
fatal to the civil magiſtrate. iii. 33, 34, 35- Eſta- 
bliſhment of the hierarchy over the monarchy, or 


Nate, in the Egyptian, Ethiopian, Babylonian em- 


pires. iii. 36, 3y. Parallel effet in the Roman, 
iii. 56, 57, 63, 64, 6s, Ke. Roman-Chriſtian and 
. eatholick hierarchy : ita growth under the univerſal 


y—_—_ — © 
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Roman monarchy. iii. 64. And dreads over the 
barbarous nations. iii. 65. Its prevalency, policy, 
comprehenſiveneſs, majeſty and grandeur. iii. 66, 67. 
Affe cted * imitators, and copyiſts after theſe 
originals. 1 ibid. and 73 


Hiſtory compar'd with poetry. „ 40 


Hiſtorian. i. 82, 128. Dilintereſted. i i. 282. Ser Poet. 
Hiſtorical truth. See Truth. 


_ Hiſtory of eriticks. | i. tte. 


Mr. Ho ES. i. 63, &c. 67 
HoMER, ii. 135, 145. His character. i. 141. iii. 25, 
26, 227. Cited. iii, 106. Character of his works. 
i. 133. 134- ii. 26, 06 Father and prince of poets. 
iii. 26. and i. 164. Age when he roſe. i. 164, Ke. 
Revolution made by him. e ic. 
Homerical characters: or per ſonages. i. 133. 134. 145. 
ill. 177. 178. Homer underſtood how to lye in per- 
ſection. i. 233. WW. 277, 178 
Honeſt in the dark. | | | i. 85 
Honeſty, its value. i. 82. flatly and harmony reſ14e 
together. i. 141. See Virtue, Integrity. 15 1 


Honeſty the beſt policy. . e ain | 
| Honours. See Titles. SE 1 
Point of honour. A. 12 128 


Auctions or ſales of honor. iii. TY 117, 142, 143 


Hope and fear in religion. ii. 36, 38, &c. Sce Future 


State, Reward and Puniſhment. 
HoRaC cited, paſſim - Paſſages of Horace hb 4 
j. 35. (viz. Sat. v. ver. 97.) iii. 139. (viz. epiſt. vi. 
lib. 1. bis) iti. 170. (viz. epiſt. xx. ſat. 1. lib. a, &c.) 
Alſo his epiſtle to Auguſtus (lib. 2.) . +4. 182, 183 


Horace, beſt genius, and moſt gendeman like of Roman 


* Sa IT character. it. 138, 269, 
170, 271. ii. vgs 
Horſe, bound, hawk, Kc. Sce Beat. | 


| Hobby-horke, i. 147 
Horſeman and horſemanſhip. „ 


Hoſpitality: what Kind. of virtue. ii. 1208. Antient, 


| heathen. iii, gg, 100. (See Charity, Friendſhip.) 
Yor. IV, 5 cb R 


a 


IND EX. 
Inhoſpitable diſpoſition or hatred of foreigners, what 
ſign? iii. 106. Inhoſpitality, Engliſh. iii. 206, 106 
Hot Cockles. | mi. 199 
Hound, horſe. See Beaſt. 
Humility, what virtue, in religion, and love. i. 223, 224 
Humour: good-humour, beſt ſecurity againſt enthuſiaſm, 
i. 16, 37. Force of humour in religion. iii. 68, 
70, 76, &c. III-humour, cauſe of atheiſm. i. 16 
Good-humour and impoſture, enemys. i. 22.  Good- 
humour, proof of religion. ibid. Of wit. 31. 4 
natural lenitive againſt vice. i. 86. Specifick a- 
gainſt ſuperſtition and enthuſiaſm. ibid. and 37 
Humour and fancy, ill rule of taſte. i. 228; 229, 
230, &c. iii. 114, 115, 116, &c, Hl rule of good 


and ill, | ibid. and iii. 137, 239 
Humours, 2s in the body, fo in the mind. 4. 0 
Hydrophobia. | 1. 32 
Hylomania. « ">. of 
Hypoerites. | i. 64 
Hypotheſis. See Syſtem. 

Fantaſtick hypotheſis. li, 125. iii. 111 
Hypotheſes, ſyſtems, deſtroy d, blown up. i. 60. iii. 93 

Religious hypotheſes multiply d. Ui. 35, Ke. 

Al L. i. $5. iii. x22. See Gallows. 

Janus: Janus- face of zcalot-writers. i. 45 


Mons ſimple, complex, adequate, &c. i. 194, 195, 202, 
203, 204, 205. (See Metaphyſicks.) Compariſon 
mere ideas and articulate ſounds, equally important. 
i. 194, 205. Examination of our ideas not pedan- 

tick, when? i. act. True and uſeful compariſon, 
proof, and aſcertainment of ideas, i. 202, 203, 


| | 204, &c. 

Ideal 3 | | iii. 146 

Ideas innate. i. 33, 238. ii. 23, &c. 267. iii. 26, 

146, Kc. Not innate, of what kind. iii. 113 

Ideas of the world, . what? i. 203. 
See Opinion, N 
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Kentity. ii. 227, 228, 229. is. 132, 133, &c> 
Idol: idol-notions. Idolaters. i. 42, 240 
Jreunr nk. | tit. $7 


Jeſt : true, falſe. i. 31, 55, 86, 87. See Ridicule. 
Je ws, a cloudy people. i. 20, 21, 191. iii 41, 42, &c. 
8, 82. Sullen, bitter, perſecuting. ibid. Their cha- 
racter by Gop®himſelf. iii. 4x. Jewiſh underſtand- 
ing. i. 191, 192. Diſpoſition towards the darker 
ſuperſtitions. i. 86, 'Jews, a choſen people. i, 240. 
iii. 183. Left to philoſophy for inſtruction in virtue. 
; i. 69 
Jewiſh people, originally dependent on the Egyptians, 
itt. 38—43, Ke. Their rites, ceremonys, learning, 
ſcience, manners, how. far deriv'd thence. ibid. How 
tenacious and bigotted in this reſpect. ibid. Spirit 
of perſceution and religious maſſacre, propagated from 
hence. ibid. and ni. 44, 4s, 46, 57, 58, 59, 60, &. 
| (See Perſecution.) Jewiſh princes. ii. 81, 82 


M whether really exiitent in the univerſe. it. , 8. 


Abſolute ill, what? ii. x5. Relative ill. ibid. 


The appearances of ill no argument againſt the 
exiſtence of a perfect ſovereign mind. il. 235, 236. 


No zeal i} in things. 
Appearance of ill neceſſary. n. 197 188 
Imitation poetical. i. 131. See Poet Works of imi- 
tation, how to be regulated. iv. 225 7 
Imperium in imperio. , | 1. 77 


Impoſtors, ſpeak the beſt of . nature. i. 64. See 
Goodneſs. | 
Impoſture arraign'd. i. . Hid under formality. i. 5r. 
Efſence of impoſture. i. 8. Impoſture fears not a 
grave enemy. i. 2z. Strangely mix'd with finceri- 


ty, hypocriſy, zeal, and bigotry. ii. azo, 21x 
Indian muſick and painting, i. 163, 229. Indian 
_ princes, late embaſſadors. mi. 230, 231 
Indolence. i. 209, 214, 215. Its dangerous conſe- 
quences. __ ii. 104, 105 
Inſorm ers. bi | . 


mw a negative vice. ü. 109 
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Inhumanity not compatible with good-breeding.. ij. 107 
Unnatural. ni. 107 
Inquiry concerning virtue, Deity, &c. See vol. ii. 
Treatiſe I. and i. 201. Occaſion of this treatiſe, 


ii. 3, 6, 7. lts defence. li. 171— 1982 
Inquiry, freedom of. | i. 23 
Inquiſition. 'F k. 14. 126. iii. 73 
Inquiſitors. i. 45. 8 3. 126 


Inſpiration. i. 6, 31. (See Prophets, Poets.) Inſpi- 
ration a divine enthuſiaſm. i. 36. Atheiſtical inſpi- 
ration. iii. 46. True and falſe, alike in their out» 
ward ſymptoms. i. 36. Tuſpication credited, 
how? Um. 31 
Judgment of the inſpir'd concerning their own inſpi- 
| ration. iii. 46, $3, $4, 167. See Poets, Sybils. 
Iuſtinct, from nature. ii. 266, 267. Sec Ideas. 
Jatclligent being: what contributes moſt to bis happi- 
| neſs. Ji. 66, 67 
Intereſt governs he wacdi a falſe maxim. i. 78, 79, $a. 
Sclf-intereſt. ii. 53. Rightly and wrong taken. i. 190, 
_ I91, &c. iii, 205, 206, 207. Unwiſely committed 
to the care of others. iii. 110. How form'd. 
i. 200. Vary'd, ſteer d. ibid. 
ü True intereſt either wholly with honeſty or alli. 
i. 88, #17, 218, 119, Judgment of true intereſt. 


i. 207, 208. iii. 138 


— ak, If views and goodneſs be ſuch. 


i. 6y 
Jos. | | - az, 81 
Joxan, prophet. iii. 83, Nx 85, &c. 
Josern (pariared) education, character. iii. 42, 44 
JosSRUA. 4 i. 240, 247. 242 
Jove. 63ͤ. 344 33s x32 


| Journaliſts : journal de Savens de Paris. wi. 16, 17. Hi- 
ſloire des Ouvrages des Savans. x6. Nouvelles de la 
republique des lettres. ibid. Bibliatbegue — ibid. 

and 17. See Bidliotheque Choiſie. 

Irony. i. 49. See Banter, Raillery. 
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ITaL1ans, buffoons. i. go, 27. Italian wit and au- 

thots. | | | i. 225, 233 

Italian taſte, the beſt in painting, muſick, &c. 

i. 228, 229 

Judgment, preliminary right. i. 9. Previous Judgment. 

1 

JuL1aN . . 17. IM. 60, 62, 63, 64. wh 

letter to the Boſtrens. idid. 
Juvp1TER, See JovE. | 

Juſt and unjuſt acknowledyg'd. ü. 272 

JusT1N, (Hiſtorian.) iti. 40, 42 


JUVENAL, explain'd. i. 70, Ke. Cited. i. 48, 72, Bs, 
5 171. iii. 20, 32, 38, 122, 187 


IND (ſpecies) 1 union a wit a kind. ii. 52. Oppos d 
by ſelf-intereſt. | ii. 32 
Kings. See Princes, Monarchy, the Gram, a Court. 
Knave, natural and civil. i. 74. By what principle dif- 
ferent from the faint: or how diſtinguiſh'd from the 


- honeſt man. i. 69, 85, 88, 117, 118 
Knave incapable of enjoy ment. i. 88. Betrays himſelf, 
however able. „5 i 209- 


Knaves in principle, in practice. i. 63, 64. Knave,:no 
quarrel with religion. ibid. Half-knave, thorow- 
fool. i. 88, $9.-ii. 113. Zealot-knave. i. 89, go. 
(See Zeal.) Court-Knaves. iii. 116, 117, 118, 119, 
120, &c. Knaves, friends to moderation, in what 
ſenſe, i. 77. Knave, young, middle-ag'd, old. iii. 123. 
Knavery, ' mere diſſonance and * i. 155. 
See Diſhoneſty. | 
Knaviſh indulgence, the conſequences. j. 82, 87, 88, 89, 
118, 209, 210. iii. 206, 207. Knaviſh religion. ill. 8 7. 
see Religi:n. 5 
Knight-errantry. i. 14. See Chivalry, Gallantry. 
Knights templar, growing to be an overmatch for the 
magiſtrate. i. 38. Extirpated. ibid. See Magopho- 


1 
Knowledg: firſt principle, previous. i. 28, &c. 37, 182, 


22S 
Knowledg of men and _ true an how 
learnt. i. 82, $3 


abus, fainted, worſhip'd, deify'd. i. 185, 223, 224; 
| ii. 128. (See Gallamry, Chivalry.) Engliſh ladys 
ſeduc'd by tales and impoſtures. i. 334, 335. Type 
or prophecy of this in our antient ſtage-poet. ibid. 

- See Superſtition, Sex, Women, 


Lampoons. i. 179 
Lands. (Sce Property, Agrarian.) Religious land- 

bank. EI | ili. 33, 34. &c. 
Latitude of thought. Ui. 202, 203, &c. 
Latitudinarians. | ibid. 


Laugh half-way. j. 5s. Both ways. i, 87. Laugh 
_  wrong-turn'd. iii. 201 (See Ridicule.) Men not 
to be laugh'd out of their wits. i. 65.. Men laugh'd 
out of, and into religion. iii. 198, 199. Diſſerence in 
ſceking what to laugh at, and what deſerves laugh- 
ter, | þ 1. 87 
Laugh, mutual, and in turn. | „ 
Ls, royal counſellors in our Engliſh conſlitution. 
i. 143, 144. Guardian-laws. i. 148. Religion by 
lav eſtabliſh'd. i. 243. ii. 31, 73, 157, 214, 213, 
2298, 230. (See Rites, Myſteries, Revelation.) He- 
raldry by law eſtabliſm d. i. 248 
Hereulean law. i. 181 
Lazineſs. i. 209. See Indolence. 
Learning: paſſion for learning or — mak · d with 


natural aſſection. ii. 68, 69 
nn in writing i. 226. it. 6, 21 
Leon (St.) wi. 63 


Letters. See Epiſtles. | 

Leviathan-bypotheſis. i. 60. See Mr. Bebe. Wolf. 

Liberal arts. See Arts. Liberal education. ii. 43. 
Liberal aod illiberal ſervice, ji. 37, 43 
Liberty of criticiſm, iii. 182, 213. See Criticks. 


> 
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e 
Liberty civil, philoſophical or moral, perſonated. ii. 264, 


165 
Abuſe of the notion of liberty in morals and govern- 
ment. iii. 207 209, &c. Liberty of the will. 
i. 127, 1232, 123. 135, 126, 127, Liberty or free 
diſpoſuion to follow the firſt motion of the will, is 
the greateſt ſlavery. I. 143. ii. 151 
Liberty, philoſophical, moral. ii. 264, &c. 230, Kc. 
ii. 138, 140, 209, 210, &c. 

Proteſtant liberty. See Proteſtant. 

Liberty : (See Government, Conſtitution, Engliſh, Bri- 
tiſh.) Its patrons, well-wiſhers, i. 6. Conſequence 
of its riſe and fall. i. 148—250 

Liberty in converſation. i. 31. Falfly cenſur'd. i. 7. 
See Wit, Freedom. ' | 4 
Prejudice againſt liberty. i. 61. Arts, ſciences, and 

virtues, its dependents. i. 44, 49, 63, 149, 150. 

See Arts, Science, Virtue. 

Life— its value. i. 82, 84, 204. — Living well, or 
good living, falſe ſenſe of the phraſe. i. 84. Liv- 
ing faſt, falſe application of the phraſe. i. 223, 
214. ii. 83, 84. Life ſometimes a wiſery. ii. 92. 
Over-love of life, contrary to the intereſt of a 
Creature. ü. 92, 93, 94 
— life : the belief. of what advantage? ü. 40— 42 

Lineage of philoſophy and poetry. i. 160, 161, 171, &c. 

ul. 93s 98. 96, 97, Kc. 


| Lrs1as (orator) ini. 191 


Liv (the hiſtorian) | i. 3a, 33 
Logick, of modern ſebools. i. 193. 194. 255; 233,'236 
Looking-glaſs vocal. i. 119. Magical pocket-looking- 


glaſſes. i. 133. Lookipg-glaſs to the age. i. 138. 
137, 139. Falſe looking-glaſs. ti. 201 


Love, (See Charity.) Love of friends. 1. x56, 137 
Love of mankind. ii. 137, 138 


Love of one's country. iii. 99—103, &c. Love of 


order and perfection. | ii. 139 


Love imperfect and narrow, generous and equal. iii. 99. 
100, 1, 2, &. (Sec Affection.) Publick love. i. as. 


(See Publick.) . Love, | higheſt, nobleſt. ii. 130, 
139, &c. Divine love. ii. 159, 160. (See Enthu- 
fiatm.) | | 
Love, -< APR fophiſter i. 124, 125. Pifſion of 
dove in the ſexes. i. 110, &c. Subject of the moſt 
affecting. in the paſſion of love between the ſexes. 
ii. 69, „0. Flattery of love. i. 138. Religious 
Love between the fexes. iii. 29. - Love cruelly 
treated by Epicurus. + in. 25. 26 
Self love ii. 38. Its eſſects in religion. li. 38, 39. 
Silly reafoning about ſelf-love, by pretended wits. 
i. 61, 80, $1, 82. See Self. ; 
Religion and love. i. 223, 224. Galante love, and 
religious charity of. a certain kind, compar'd. iti. $1. 
Lover, martyr. See Martyu rx. 
Lover, ſolitary. i. 119. Story of a heroick lover. 
i. t20—T22; Kc. Lover's purſuit and enjoyment, 
of what kind. i. 208. See Enjoyment. 


Lux E (St.) cited, commented. 51 mee 
TLerzries. . 8 I. 3 80. ili. 25 


Lunury. i. 209. wh 218. 216, 217. ii. 97, 98, &e. 
. | FAB — 136, 1, 138 
LyCURGUs. | | 2 . 36S 

Lyes, judiciouſſy mar, teach truth in the beſt man- 

ner. i. 333+ Homer perfect in this ſcience. ibid. 
and iii. 177, 178, 179 
| Lymphatcks, i. 34. Sce Fanaticks, 8 


| M. | | 

Mae (i epick abd dramatick. 8 242. World 

. >» machine | ii. 219 

Madneſs: real madman, i? | i. 2179—219, &c. 

Mc As. 5 i. 149, 183. iii. 18, x70, 171 

Magi of Perſia, &c. i. 38. Their power. iii. 36. See 
Magicians. See Magi. ES 

Magick, moral. i. 92. Magick of Enthuſiaſm. iii. 23 

| Magiſtrate, his duty and decoming part in religion. 

3.-7, 13, 13. ii. 170. iii. 74, 75; Kc. Executio- 


2: 1, DB -23 . 
ner to the prieſt, when? i. 4s. iii. 77. A dreſ- 
ſer. i. 56. Dreſs'd in his turn. ibid. See Go- 
vernmeut, Hierarchy. - | 

Civil Magiſtrate, fnſulted. i. 244. iii. 63. Con- 
troul'd. iii. 34. Over-aw'd. iii. 35. Depos'd, 


ſentenc'd. | e iii. 36, 37 
NMagnificence, true and falſe. „„ 
Magophany, Perfian. i. 58, &c. Ethiopian. iii. 37. 

European and Chriſtian. 1. 38. 59 


NMNabomcetiſm. iii. 53. Mahometan clergy. iii. 160 
Malice, only. where intereſts are oppos'd. i. 27. None 
in the general mind nor in mere nature. ibid. 
Malignity, paſſion unnatural. ii. 108 
Man: a good, an ill. it. 13. Fanal in what ſenſe. 
ü. 62. Subject to nature. ii. 196. Why no wings. 
ji. ibid. Man's excellcncy different from that of a 
| brute. ii. 297, x98. Why man has not the ſame 
iünſtincts which are in brutes. ii. 200, 201. Whether 
ſociable by nature. ii. 202, 203. Whether a man 
can be accounted a wolf to a man. ii. 208. Abſur- 
dity of that ſaying. ibid. Man's dignity and in- 
tereſt, ii. a7s. 6— — ii. 278, 
279. 280 
Mankind; 3 125 . 230; 33S 
Manners : poetick manners anda; il. 177, 178, 
479. 189. : See Poet, Truth. 


MaRr$SHAM. Chron. Can, wi. tals an. 86 | 
Martyrdom. FFC 


Martyrs for atheiſm. i. 61. iii. 46. -— Pro and con, for 
any opinion. ui. zr. n heroick, religious 


_ Martyrs. | . 69. mi. 27 

Maſk. See Carnival. | | | a 
_ Maſs. | 5 i. 18 
Naſſacre. r 1 2 


Naſters in exerciſes and philoſophy, WD Maſters 
in mechanicks. Sce Mechanicks. 

Young maſters of the world. i. 72, 143 
KMathematieal demonſtration is morals, Sec Morals. 
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Mathematicks. i. 13. Delightful, whence. ii. 73, 74. 
Neceſſary. i. 195, 196. Modeſt. ibid. 
Matter, whole and parts. ii. 239. Not capable of real 
ſimplicity. ii. 228, 229. Not conſtitutive of identity. 
ibid. Subſtance material, immaterial. ii. 229, 230 
Matter and — how mutually 2 or produce 
tive. u. 192, 193, 239 
Maximus Trrtvs, cited. 1. 192. iii. 26 
Mechanicks, maſters in. | -"-:.- 0 
Mechanick forms, beautys. i. 93. See Palaces. 
Mechaniſm — human. i. 78, 198. 
Moxa. e - Hi. 213 
Meditation rural-philoſophical, ii. 223, 224, Ke. 
Meditations publiſh'd. i. 112. Meditation impoling, 
conceited, pedantick. i. 112, 113, 231 
Meditation in the praiſe of a Deity. ii. 223, 224. Up- 
on the works of nature. ii. 239 —24z. Upon the 
elements. ii. 244 — 246. Upon the variety of ſea- 
ſons and climates. ti. 248-——253 
* @ pertinacious and religious complexion. 
it. 49 
| Melancholy in religion, love. i. 10. Power of melan- | 
cCholy in religion. iti. 48. Devout melancholy. i. 1s, 
22, 30. iii. 49, 50. Treatiſes of melancholy. in. * 
ee Religion, Enthuſiaſm. 


Memoirs. i. 111. Memoir- writing. 3. 136, 132, 233. 
See Miſcellany. 


Divine. ii. 219, _— 


Memory, 7 'Ev@unfcorturov. : i. 98 
MENANDER. : i. x66. iii. 16% 


Mereenarineſs. i. 85. See Reward. 
Merit in believing. See Belief, 

 M&68s14s. iü. 36. See Monarchy. | 
| Metaphor F 
165, &c. iii. 97 


* 


Pletaphyſicks. i. 196, 202, 203. ii. 230. iii. 133 
Metaphyſicks, neceſſary knowkedg of nothing knowable 
or known. 


| Mi. 144, 145 
| Metapbyſicians, their chenatier. 5 i, 198 


| MISCELLANYS. NL] vol. ili. p. 8. 6. 7, Kc. 
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Metaphyſical articles of belief, I. 20% 
 MiLo. ii. 197 
MILTON, i. 187, 241 
Mimes. i. 131. iii. 194. See Imitation, Mimikery. 

Mimikery. i. 133. Mimographer. ibid, 


Mind, free. i. 88. —— a kingdom. iii. 140. Beauty 
of the mind. i. 92, 93. Value of a mind. ii. avs. 
ili. 116, 140. Its inward proportion. bi. 54 


Mind: particular minds prove an univerſal one. ii. 230, 


231, 233- Univerſal mind, how prov'd. ii. 189 
Miniſter of ſtate. i. as, 131. Miniſters of ſtate con- 
cern'd for their character and memory. i. 152. Con- 
du; neceſſary to preſerve them. i. 152, 153, 154, &c. 
Claim of the people over them. i. 133. Dangerous 
conceit of miniſters and great men. +. 388 
Miniſters Mx c EN as's. i. 246 
_ Good miniſter, how to be valu'd and judg'd. i. 16 
Miniſtry : good miniſtry in England. iii. 103. The new, 
the old. ni. 143. III and — miniſtry. of what 
eonſequence. ni. 103, 104 
Kinks, ſcriptural, traditional. i- 5. Modern. i. 30. 
- $0, 31. Chriſtian, mooriſh, pagan. i. 232, 234, 
_ Paſt, preſent. ii. 213. The danger of be- 
lieving new miracles. ii. 213, 214. Whether mi- 
racles can witneſs for God or men. ii. 215,216,217. 
Mere miracles inſufficient proof of divinity, or reve - 
lation. ii. 217, 218. iii. 80. Merry miracle. iii. 6s 


| Mirrour. See Looking glaſs. 


Miſanthropy: what kind of paſſion. ii. 109. Some - 
times, in a manner, national. ii. 109. i. 106 
3 — ow policy and art i. 196, 


197 


Miſcellaneous Memoir, eſſay- writing, ſtile and man- 

ner. ibid. and iti. 68, 69, 154. Sec Eſſay, Memoir. 
Miſcellaneous collections, annual. i. 187 
Mode: modes of religion. e 
Model: current models of religion. i. 87. Models for 


poetry and writing. i. 140. Sec Exemplar.. 


| r 
Moderation, philoſophical. lii. 29. When in faſhion 
with the zealots of every party. iii. 77, 78. Mode- 


ration diſclaim'd. iii. 232, 233 
Moderation in a writer. i. 114 
Monarch: grand: monarch now; and of old. in Greece. 


i. 205 
Monarchy. See Hierarchy. | 1 
Monarchy univerſal. i. 146, 147, 149, 180. 161. iii. 19. 
(See Barbarians, Tyranny.) Abſolute monarchy de- 
ſtructive of arts, manhood, reaſon, ſenſe. i. 148, 149, 
x50, 161, &c. iii. 19, 55, Ke. World groaning 
under the Roman monarchy. iii. 55, 56. Hopes of a 
divine deliverer or Meſſias from hence. iii. 38, 36. 
+ See Emperor, Roman. 


Monarchs. : | ii. 90 N | 


'Monoſyllables i in files or lags. m. 181. Claſh or elat- 
tering rencounter of them in our language. ibid. 
Monſter: monſtrous imaginations. i. 42. Monſtrous 
objects and taſte. i. 232, 233, 234, &c. ii. 109 
Moon: embaſſadors from the moon. iii. 230, 231. 
Wo ane pan; nn Traveller from the 


moon. | ü. 130 
Moor: moariſh dw. | | 1.234 
Moor of Venice (play) | ; i. 234, &c. 


Morals: rule. and diſtinction of revelation. i. aor. 
| Difference about morals. i. 48. Morals interwove 
with political religious inſtitytions. i. 59. Brought 
into diſgrace. i. 61. (See Charity.) New forgers 
of morals. i. go. Moral magick. - i. 92 


Morals and government how related. i. 72, 74. Mo- 


rials eſſential to poetical performance. i. 188. Ser 

. . . Manners, Poetick Truth. | 

Morals mathematically demonſtrated. ii. 113, &c. and 
iii. 133, &c. 145, &c. See Philoſophy. 

Moral ſenſe, riſe of it. ii. 19, 20, 21, 35, &c. Foun- 
dation in nature. ii. 268, 269, &c. Whether it can 
be perfectly loſt in any rational creature, ii. 28, 29, 
39, Ke. Impair'd by oppoſite aſſection. i, 30. Not 


n 


ſenſe. ii. 31. Cauſes of this corruption. ii. 31 — 34. 

Riſe of moral ſcnſe, antecedent to the belief of a God. 

| Ui. 35, 36 
Moral n why out of faſhion. ii. 121 

Moral excellence. i. 27. Moral Venus and Graces, 
i. 227, 228. Moral ſpecies. See Species. 

Moral, the word, in painting, ſignifys the repreſentati- 


on of the paſſions. | iv. 26 
The MonaLisTs (viz. Treatiſe V. p. 179, Ke.) 
criticiz'd. lil. 194 —197 


Moraliſts, the faſhionable ſort. i. 38. es See Virtue, 
Philoſophy. a 
More (Or.) U. 47—40 
Moroſeneſs. | | i. 16 
MosES. i. 240, 241. Character and life. iii. 39, 47, 
42, 43. 81, 82, 169 


Mountebanks, modern Prometheus s. =. 134 


Mountebanks. Sce Empiricks. | 

 Munmrvs. i. 194 

Wo. i. 3, 6. Divine, tubs. i. 241. iii. 156. 
- Muſes what, in the heathen creed. i. 4, 5. Britiſh 
muſes. i. 146, 147. In their cradle. i. 147, 178, 
179. Liſping ſpeech. ibid. Hobby-horſe and rat- 


fle. | bid. 

NMuſes tutoreſſes. i. 149. Favourites. i. 131. Chief 
recorders. „ 
Muſes degraded by Epicurus. ii. 25, 26 


Musxs perſonating the paſſions, virtues, and vices. 
i. 211—214, Kc. Profane miſtreſſes in reſpect of 
ſacred letters. I. 265 

Muſick barbarian. i 1. 163. Juſt, real, A | 

caprice or will. i. 238. See Harmony. | 

_ Muſician, aſham'd of praiſe from the unkilful. i. 18. 

29. OS wi — Rs. i. 158. 


| | 139 

Muſician- legillators. 1. 159, 160 
Myſtery makes any opinion become —— i. 62. 

| Gives riſe to partys, ſects. ibid. 


Vor. IV. A 


I N: D, K. X. 
Myſterys by law cg. blur. i. 241, 242. Religious 


myſterys. i. 243 
Myſtery debated. i. 12, 12 
Sacred myſterys inviolable with our author, and, 28 
ſuch, un-nam'd by him. ini. 30, $!, 14 
Myſterys the moſt abſurd, how introduc into the 
church. | iti. 237 
Myſtical love. ii. 139, x58 
Myſticks. ibid. Conſequences of their indiſcreet zeak 
It. 296 


My ſticks. i. 119. See Quietiſts. Y 


Mythology. i. 242. Mythological or fabulous ſlile of 
our dleſſed Saviour. 0 Ai. $6 


| | + 
ASTINESS. See Cleanlineſs. 
National church. i. 12. See Church. 
National opinion. GY 
Natural affection, confeſs'd. i. 65. See Affection. 
The natural W iti. 146, 147 


148, &e. 


Natural ideas. See Ideas, Inſtinct. | 
Nature, its energy. ii. 233, 234. Nature in man. 


i. 195. In brutes. ibid. 
Nature's admirable diſtribution. li. 199, 200 


State of nature, imaginary, — i. 73. i. 301 
— 208. See Society. 

Nature, divinity with Epicurus. iii. 47. See 1 

Power of nature in moral actions and behaviour. i. 62. 
1i. 84. Naturam expellas furca. iii. 148. Nature 
will not be mack'd. i. 239. Has a ſtrong party 
within cur-ſclves. ibid. Makes repriſals on. her 


Antagoniſts. ibid. Prerogative of nature. ibid. 


Nero. i. 17, 72. ii. 19 
Nobility : Poliſh-Engliſh. iii. 104. Young noblemen. 
i. 70, x, 2, 3. Young noblemen, Engliſh. iii. 176 


2, + * £7, 19, 120, 148, 10 
Noſe: a noſe 3 or ſenſe) in morals, life, &e. 


i. 84. (See Seule, Taſte.) Noſes counted, i, 1% 


1 
| Novels, ſweet natural pieces, highly. in vogue. n. 18 
iii. 173. See Gallantry, Chivalry. 
Numbers and proportion. i. 94, 226. Numbers of life, 
| i. 95. See Proportion, Beauty. | WT: -. 
Ny mpluolepti. i. 34. Sce Fanaticks. 


O. 
ECONOMY of the animal races. ii. 61, 62, 86. 
$7, &c. 195, 6, 7, 8, Ke. 207, 2098. iii. 150, 
| 151, 152, &c. See Society. | 
| Olympicks, antient, modern. i: 12. Olympick games, 
| and congreſs of Greece. ; iti. 96 
Omnipotence, what? i. 27, 29. ii. 9, 9, 38. 47, &c. 
| 133, 233, 234. What not i. 73. it. 10 
f Opinion (ſee Doctrine, Hypotheſis) national, or by in- 
heritance. i. 7. ii. 67. Governour, and govern'd. 
i. 126. Ground of paſſion. i. 199, Ke. Principle 
of conduct. i. 207. Opinion all in all. i. 282, 
283, Ke. iii. 128, 129, 134, 135, 6, 7, Ke. Free- 
dom in examining our own opinions, as well as the 
opinions of othefs. i. 4z. Corrupt opinion, cauſe 
of wrong. ii. 22, 23. Opinion and faſhion ſuppos'd 
meaſure of virtue and vice. i. 54, 236, 237. ii. 270. 
271. Life regulated. by opinion. ti. 282, 283 
Oracle. i. 85s. Divine oracles guardianſhip i. 242. 
Heathen and Chriſtian oractes. ii. 215, 216. iti. x53, 
| | 5 „ .3$$% 360 ©, 2, 3 Kc 
* | _ Oration. + See Rhetorick, Declamation, Preaching. 
| Orator. i. 110. Orators. " 888 
2 Order : principle of order univerſal. ii. 235. Love of 
order. ii. 139. Study and contemplation of it, a 
natural joy, -inclinacion, and afſeQion in man. Ii. 69 
Order and providence. IS ip, 179 
Order in writing. See Stile. 
| - Ornament independent, to be cautiouſly 2 in the 
_ __- ation of Hercules. iv. 29. The emblematick and 
hiſtorical not to be confounded. iv. 29, 30. An ob- 
jection concerning it anſwered. iv. 30. Falſe orna- 
ments to be avoided. iv. 34 
S 3 
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Orthodoxy : caſual, fortunate. iii. 73, 74. &c. Ortho- 


dox Muſe. | i. 242 
Orthodox, divine, or churchman. ni. 11, 12 
Orthodoxy of the author. | Pi. 30, 31, 214 
Os1R1s. | in. 36 
Ovid, cited. | iti. 100 

p. | 


ACE. see Amble. | 

Pageant of ftate. i. 138, Court- pageant. fi. 12). 
| Pain and pleafure mis d. li. 152, 153 
Paint. Sce Fucus. > 
Painter of hiſtory, to fix bis date. iv. 8. Not at l. 
|  berty to mingle actions of different dates. ibid. Teſt 


af his judgment. iv. 11. Not to make his action 


theatrical, but according to nature. iv. 19. The 
Gme qualifications neceſſary in him as in a poet. 


iv. 32 
I Pointers: ill painters compar'd with like poets. i. 152, 
253. Painter put to his ſhift. i. 138, 139 


P.inters: Raphael. i. 228. iii. 137. Carache. i. 246 
Paiaters after the life. iii. 300, Face-painters. i. 98. 
| Fainting and painters. i. 96, 7, 8, 9. Maſter-painter, 
j. 1:4, 140, 153- Battle-painter. i. 137. See Ar- 
bits, Statuary. . 
Painting. Falſe taſte in painting. i. 328. True taſte 
how gain'd. i. 238, 229. Dignity, ſeverity, auſte- 
rity of the art. i. 229, 230, 331. Stile in painting, 
Ai. 122, Simplicity and unity of ſtile and colouring, 
i. 96, 97, 98, 230, 231. Unity and truth of deſign. 
The 'Evouorroy. ibid. and 239. Greatneſs. i. 97. 
Antient waſters. i. 97, 229, 230, 231. Falſe taſle 
and corruption of the art, whence. ibid. Groteſque 
painting. iii. 8. Impoſture in painting. lit. 237. 
Pretended heavenly ſtile and divine hand diſprov'd. 
ibid. 
Painting of hiſtory, th regulation of i 1 iv. 6 
Palaces and their ornaments, i. 94. iii. 120, 127, 128. 
See Beauty. 
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PALESTINE, the country: its ſhpericions. i iti, 86, See 


Syria, Jews. 
PAN. i. 10, 11. Panick fear. ibid. Panick rage or 


popular fury. ibid. Religious panick. ibid. and iii. 49, 
49. Panick fear for the church. iii. 59, 6e, 61, &c. 
Panick zeal. ibid. 33, 34, 49, and iii. 60 
Panegyricks the worſt of ſatires. i. 153. Panegyricks, 
Engliſh. i. 180. Panegyrick games. i. 182. Her- 
culean law, or club-method in panegyrick. i. 18. 


Panegyricks modern. ni. 187 
Parables, double - meaning to amuſe. i. 43 
PARACELSUS. i. 194 


Paraſites. i. 24. See Sycophants. 


Pakis, judgment of, how diſtinguiſh'd from that of 
Hercules, | iv. 13 

Parody. i. 134, 166. See Comedy. 

Parterre, See Palace, | | 

Paſſion : genealogy of the paſſions. i. 78, 199. Study 
of the paſſions. i. 199, 200. iii. 35. Belle paſſion, 
i. 4. Heroick paſſion of the devout. i. 13. Occo« 
nomy of the paſſions. ii. 61, 62, 63, 64, &e. See 
Oeconomy. 


Paſſion too ſtrong or too weak. ii. 60 
Human and weak paſſions deify'd. i. 26. ii. 167. 
| | iii. 208, 209 
Paſſion, how the change of it may be expreſs'd i in a ſub- 
ject. iii. 242, 243 
Patch-work. _ ii. 7 
Patent: letters- patent. | Ui. 230 


Patentees for authorſhip. i. 226. For religion. iii. 230 
Patria: non ille, &c. i. 83. Dulce & decorum. i. 69. 
The word wanting in our language. iii. 103, 104 


Patriot. i. 69. Bought and ſold. Ut, 117, Kc. Pa- 


triots of the ſoil. | hit. 104 
Patrons, modern. i. 155, 181, 20g 


PavL (St.) his character. . 21. lii. 53, $4, $9, 60, &c. 
„ Sabi. Ms. $% at and 229. Cited. i. 18, 69, 
| | | 190. il, 163, 167 % 
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| St. Paul allows to the heathen their own prophets. 


iii. 162. Cites their poets with honour. ibid. 
Pedagogue. i. 49, 30. See Tutor, Pedant. 
Pedant baited. e e 
Pedant and pupil. i. 44, 82, 83 


Pedant. See Pedagogue, Zealot, Scholaſtick, Univer- 
fry. e 
Pedantry a milſtone. i. 46. Pedantry in converſation. 

i. 48. Pedantry oppos'd to true knowledg. i. $2, 83 
Pencil, ſacred, or r iii, 157. See Paint- 


ag. 
Penmen, gladiatorian. "," 0.26 
People, naturally good judges of the poet. i. 198 


= Perfection, of workmanſhip. i. 224, 227. Peripatetick 


_ philoſophy, __ i. 174. Author de mundo. ii. 140. 

iii. 180, 181 

Perſecution. ii. 24. iii. 80. In Arcadia. i. ts. Un- 

known to the polite heathen world. ii. 109. 

Hi. 107, 109. How begun. i. 17. iii. 44, 61, 
sg, Kc. See Egypt, Jews. 

Romiſh perſecution, of anx other the moſt tolerable, 

and of the beſt grace and countenance. iii. 66, 67, 


2 73, 7$ 
' Perſecution of features, airs, complenions, meins. i. 57 


PERSIAN empire and Ry Ui, 36. See Hierar- 


chy. | 
PERSIUS. i. 111, 116, 117, 129. 212. iii. 109, 212, 
| | 213 
Perſpective, the rules of it revers'd in ſculpture. iv. 27 
Perſuaſion, goddeſs. i. 160, 161, 162, &c. Mother 
of muſick, poetry, and other arts. ibid. Siſter to 
liberty. ibid. Men perſuade themſelves into what- 


ever opinions, Ii. 211 
PETRONIVS, cited. | | i. 130 


Petulancy : wanton miſchievouſneſs unnatural. ii. 107 
Phallica. i. 169. Sce Farce. | 
| Phenix-ſect. i. 19 
Phenomena in ſcripture, .. 191. Moral phenomena. 


ibid, f 


PRILI r. i. 168 


| St 2% BY © X. 
Philologiſts. i. 163, 164. ii. 292 
Philoſophers, ſavage. 3. 67, 64. 235, 236, 237. See 
Clown, Moral philoſophers of a modern ſort, more 
ignorant and corrupt than the mere vulgar. i. 8g, 
237- iii. 140, 141. Run 2 tale gathering. i. 235 
Philoſophers, their original and riſe. i. 162. Poſterior 
in birth to poets, mulicians, criticks, ſophiſts. ibid. 
iii. 95. Philoſophers themſelves, criticks of a dou- 
ble kind. i. 162, &c. Philoſophers, antient 2 
diſſolv d. - $7 
- Philoſophers and Bear-garden. iii. 10, 11, 12, af 4 
Philoſophy modern. i. 82, 83, 84. iii. 209. —— Anti- 
ent. i. 13, 82, 83.—— Home-ſpun. i. 29, 245. Ma- 
ſterſhip in life and manners. iii. 109. Its ſtate and 
liberty in the antient world. i. 13. Philoſophical 
ſpeculations innocent. i. 65. See OY Doe- 
trine. 
Philoſophy, where cates now-a-days. i. 224. ii. 121. 
Its ſtudy incumbent on every man. i. 217, 218, &c. 
ii. 284 — 286. Philoſophy ſpeculative and practi- 
cal. i. 297, &c. Vain, or ſolid. i. 207, &c. 
Guide to virtue in all religions. i. 69. —— Bal- 
lance againſt ſuperſtition. i. 13. Philoſophy judg 
of religion. i. 201, 202. Of her- ſelf and of 
every thing beſides. ibid. Majeſty of philoſophy, 
i. 202, 203. Philoſophy appeal'd to, by all. i. 193. 
Standard or meaſure of truſt, friendſhip and me- 
rit in men. ibid. &c. Genuine and falſe fruits. 
i 193. 194. Unhappy mixture or conjunction of 
philoſophy with religion. iii. 44, 45, $4, 55. 
Monſtrous iſſue and product of this union. iii. 57, 
$8, 59, 60, &c. 
Dry philoſophy. iii . 132, Vocal philoſopby. i. 1794. 
Ideal 9 See Idea. 
Lineage of philoſophy and poetry, (See Lineage.) Phi- 


loſophy of che woods. . 277 
Phyſician, Ui. rag 
Phyſicians in the 3 -politick. i. 10, 12 


Phyſiologiſts. See Metaphy ſicians. 


. 
Piece (work, treatiſe) legitimate, illegitimate. i. 226. 


1.6 

PiLATE (Pontius) in. 16g 

| Planets: fee Moon. | Planetary ſyſtem, ü. 14, 240, 
„ 

Plate, emboſs'd wick a fauns, &c. proper to ac» 

„ company the figure of pleaſure. iv. 31 
PLaTO. i. 37. iii. 33. 169, 197. 6 37 
Platoniſts, latter ſort. 1 


Plays (theatrical) how frequented. i. 180. See Come- 
dy, Tragedy, Theater. Plays (vulgar) ſee Foot- 
ball, Hot-cocktes. | 

Pleaſing ſenſations. i. $3, 84, 213 

Pleaſure : whether our good. i. 208. ii. 148, 149. 

| iii. 137, &c. All pleaſure not to be reckoned as 
good. ii. 149, 150, Enjoyments of reaſon, not 
really comprehended in the notion of pleaſure, 
u. 152, 152. Pleaſure no rule of good. i. 208. 
228. Pleaſures of the mind greater than thoſe of 
the body. ii. 65, 66. Senſual pleaſure, who the 
propereſt judg of it. ii. 67. Senſual pleaſures de- 

| pendent on ſocial and natural affeQtion. ii. 83, 84. 
Diſtaſteful, inconſtant, and inſupportable without 

it. ii. 84, 85s. Unnatural pleaſare in general: 

its effects. ü. 110. . e ii. 97, 98. 


Uoderftnading 10 pleaſure. i. 0 93. Rule and or- 
der in pleaſure. ibid. 


Men of pleaſure fore d to | ncknovledg virtue, i. 94. 
dee Poets. 

Pleaſure, follicites Hercules in oppoſition to virtue. iv. 6, 7. 
Is firſt heard. iv. 8. Her figpre to be drawn ſilent. 
iv. 19, 20. Her poſture and ornament. iv. 20, 21 


PLixy cited. | I. 97. ui. 191 
Plum: cant-word among rich knaves. i. 88 
 PLUTARCH. i. 235, Cited, i. 28, 37. il. 88, 89, 
| os + | | "oo 


Pneumatophobia. ni. 47 


-- 


E DX 


Poem heroick, epick. (Sce Homer.) i. 240, &c. 
il. 177, &c. Not to be modcl'd on holy writ. 
3 | 4. 240, &c. 

Poet: character of a poet and poetry from Strabo. 
i. 141, 170. Poet, ſccond maker. i. 140. Poet, 
Herald of fame. i. 152. Ill poets worſe than ill 
painters. SY: i. 152, 153 
Poets preferable to moſt philoſophers. i. 82, $3. iii. 209, 
2109, -— More inſtructive than hiſtorians. i. 233. 
Morality of poets. i. 92. iii. 209, 210. Poets ac- 
knowledg virtue. i. gt, 92. Strongeſt party on vir- 
tue's ſide. | i. 213. 214 
Poets, enthuſiaſts. i. 3, &c. ii. 49, 158. Friends to 
revelation. i. 3, Ke. French poets. i. 147, 148. 
Modern poets or poctical writers affected, and falſe 

in their draughts or imitations. i. 138. iii. 197, &c. 
Conceited, combin'd. iii. 187, Kc. Injudicious. 

1. 140, Impotent. ibid. Engliſh poets, of a pre- 
ceding age. i. 186, 187, Of the preſent. 
5 | iii. 188, &c, 
Audience forms the poet. i. 19. Poet, how far of 
neeeſſity a philoſopher, and true to virtue and 

_ morals, | i. 198. iii. 192 
Divine or orthodox poets. i. 5, 242. iii. 82, 83, 
138—161, &. Orthodox mock-poets. iii. 163, 


164. Poets fanaticks. i. 38 
Poets inſpir d. i. 5. 36. ni. 48, 156, &c. 162 
Poet. See Author. 

 Poeteſs, Engliſh. ii. 153 


Poetical enthuſiaſm. i. 15. poetieal genius. i. 110. 


Poetical imitation. i. 131, &c. Poetical truth. See 
Truth. 


poetick ſcience. i. 95——99 
Poetry : (See Mues) 1 of poetry and philoſo- 
phy. (See Lineage.) Sacred wit and poetry. iii. 83. 
Indifferent poetry. deteſtable. iii. 193. Art of poe- 
try (an Englich poem.) 00 
Poetry epick or n incompatible with orthodox 
divinity, ES: i. 240, 241, 242, &c. 


„ 
Point, gingle or pun. d. a8 
Points of wit. a iii. 5, 178 
Point of honour. ii. 127, 128. See Gallantry, Duel. 
Policy, Britiſh and Dutch : Turkiſh and French. i. 54 
| Politeneſs, owing to liberty. i. 44, 49, $0, 65. (See 
Liberty.) Flux and reflux of politeneſs. i. 194, 18g 
Politicians. i. 128, 129 
Politicks, part of morals. 1. 121 
Polytheiſt: definition. | i. 9 
Pope (Clement XI.) iii. 165. See Gvegories, Leon. 
Popery. Sce Rome, Church, Prieſt, Maſs. 
Poſt-way of writers. See Writers, Correctneſs. | 
Power, balance of. i. 64, 66 
Poiſon to Reaſon. 2 i. 62 
Praiſe of the Deity. i. 29, &c. Qualification for ſuch 
praiſe. ibid. Value of praiſe or glory from the ig- 
norant. ibid. Value of forc'd praiſe or applavſe. 
ibid. True praiſe how learnt. ibid. 
- Preaching. i. 48, 30, 51, 90, 113. iti. 68, 69, 196. 
Elegant and croſs. iii. 79, 80. Faſhionable and un- 
fashionable. ibid. Solemn, melancholy. i. 90. Va- 
riouſly humour'd, alternate, high and low. iu. 91. 
See Declaration, Pulpit. „ 
Pre- conception. ii. 200, 267. See Anticipation, 
Prefaces, dedications, &c. i. 136, 156, 20s, iii. 22. 
Preface become a word to agnify excuſe. i. 222, 223 
Prelate. i. 5. See Biſhop. 
Pre-ſenfation. See Pre conception. 
| Preſs: printing-preſs. i. 206. See Printer. 
Prieſts, conſecrated by the magiſtrate. i. 244. iii. 229. 
Their faction, ſcdition, and engagement of mankind 
in their quarrels. iii. 38, 43, 44, $7, 61, 62, 63, 
233- Their love of blood. i. 20. Propagation and 
Increaſe of the prieſthood : manner and conſequence. 
ti 34—37, Ke. Model of the Xgyptian and Aſi- 
atick prieſthoods; and difference from the European, 
or that of Greece or Rome. iii. 33, 47. See Hic- 
rarchy. | | 1 


* 


1. 1. D. E . 
Prince: ſee Abſolute. Story of an heroick prince. 
i. 120, 121, 122, 123, &c. 


Princes: uſe the plural ſtile, whence. i. 142, 143+ 
prince-authors, i. 144, 145 
Princely: ſee Royal. 1 
. one univerſally active principle. ii. 236, 5 
rinter. itt. x5. See Bookſeller, Amanuenſis. / 


Printing, free. i. 206, 207 
ProDICUS. | ii. 163 
PROMETH EUS, portical ſolution of the Phenomenon 
of ILL. ii. 126, 132, 133 
Poet a Prometheus. | | i. 140 
Proof. See Trial, Criterion, Teſt. | 
Prophet, the name allow'd to heathens. ii. 162 
Prophets, paſſive organs. i. 19. Modern prophets, 
i. 31, Kc. Compar'd with antient. ibid. 
Prophecy catching. i. 31.— The evil as well as the 
good ſpirit. ibid. iii. 81 
Prophecy or 1 . ſaltant. iii. 82. 
| Naked prophecy. ibid, 
Property. dominion founded in, | ill. 37 


Proportion, and ſymmetry founded in nature ; not in 
opinion or fancy. i. 258. See Symmetry, Archi- 

tecture. 3 3 

Proteſtant authors. py iii. 16 

Proteſtant liberty. iii. 160, 161, 217, 224, $, 6, 7,8 

Publick. i. 23. See Contticerion. | 

Publick aſſemblys. See Aſſemblys. 3 

Pulpit, i. 243. iii. 174, 181, 136. See Preaching. 

Puniſhments and rewards, of what uſe in the ſtate. i. 85. 
ü. 42, 43. In familys. ii. 43. In religion. ii., 43. 


Puns: ſee Univerſity, Point. 

Pupil: ſee Royal, Pedant, Tutor. 

Puppets, in dialogue. iii. 199. See Dialogue. | 

3 how. 1 19, 20 
YARHO, PYRRHONIST. i. 230. ill. 133.143. See 
Sceptick. DO | 5 

Prius. 4. arg, 2260 


. 


PYTRAGORAS. | u. 55. 89, 129 
Pythagorean ſect. | i. 13 
Pythian-God. i. 85,——Propheteſs : ſee Sybil. 
UEEN Elizabeth. = ti. 104 
| Quibble. See Pun, Point. | 
Quietilts. | Ui, 29, 66 
N. 


Groſs ſort, and refin'd. i. 44, 45. iii. 154. (See Ri- 
dicule.) Socratick, Raillery. . Sis £233; 332 
Raillery affected by grave doors. i. 43. iii. x98. Grim 

 raillery. ibid. (See Burleſque.) Spirit of raillery 
why prevalent in certain converſations. i. 64. Why 

carry'd into the extreme. i. 49. Nothing proof a- 

gainſt raillery but what is honeſt and juſt. i. sr 
Rake, a better character than that * certain grave and 

thoughtful gentlemen. tit. 20g 
Reader courteous, uncourteous. i. 205, 200 


| Reading, wrong choice and manner. i. 235, 231, &c. 


Multiplicity of reading. i. 230, 231. Taſk-reading. 
ibid. Surfeiting. i. 231. Polite reading and con- 


verſe, chief qualifications in a character. i. 245. 
Gothick and barbarous reading. i. 233. 233. &c. 


Realiſt in morality. | ti. 174. 175 
Reaſon, its n2uriſhment, health. i. 47, &c. Its anti- 
| dote, poiſon. i. 62. Reaſon correctrix of the fan- 
cys, &c. i. 217, 218, Ke. Intendant, miſtreſs, 
houſe keeper. ibid. Reaſon quitted: for what rea- 
| fon? when? how? iii. 203, 204, &c. Reaſon con- 


fin'd: what effe? i. 49,53 
a habit of reaſoning lone can make a reaſon- 
er. i. 47, 49. $3 


Records, kd compilers, regiſters i in ſacred matters, 
i. 242. iii. 1559 —26z, &c. Rul'd by law. ibid. 


Rehearſal {comedy.) i. 176. in. 189, 2 


ALLER v. ſober uſe of it. i. 86. Defenſive raille» 
ry. i. 43. Oppoſition to banter. i. 44. iii. 154. 


II D ES. X; 

Religion, virtue, how ally'd, founded, deriv'I, main- 
tain'd. See treatiſe IV. viz. the INQutiny, firſt 
of Vol. ii. Religion: a publick leading, or national 
church. i. 12. Religion by law eſtabliſh'd. i. 243. 
iii. 81. (Sce Law.) Differences in religion. i. 54. 
(See Modes, Models.) Religious antipathy. i. 13. 
ii 63. iii. 31, 44, 59, 175. Religious paſſion. iii. 28. 
Different aſpetts of religion, according to the views 
or aſpects of divinity. iii. 30. Power of fancy or 
imagination in religion iii. 49. Religion conlider'd 
as a paſſion ii. 58, 5g. Its influence. ii. 34. Re- 
ligion antient Grecian. iii. 88, 8g, 90. Roman, E- 
gyptian, Syrian. iii. 32. Where firſt it grew un- 
ſociable. ii. 251, 252. Religion cruel enemy to vir- 
tue. by what means. ii. 1679. Religion liberal, illi- 
beral. ii. 177, 178. Knaviſh religion. i. 85, 86, 89. 
90. iti. 87, &c. True foundation of religion. ii. 175, 
176. Religion betray'd. ii. 181. Over-laid. i. 66, 
Exhilaration of religion. iti. 68, 85. Different faces 
or repreſentations of religion, with what deſign. 

i. 91. Uniformity in religion. See Uniformity. 


- Reliſh, Falſe, fatal to painting and the other arts. 


Ui. 265, 266 


Reſignation, devout, falſe, ü. 39 


Neſolution: ſee will. | 
Retirement, agreeable, neceſſary. ii. 146, 147 


| Revelation judg'd by morals. i. 202. What previous 


and antecedent. i. 27. ii. 216, 217. See Authority. 

Revolution, the late happy one. i. 146. iii. 20g 
Revolation in the world and nature, ii. 14, 140, 141, 

238, 247. In our-ſelves. i. 192, 193. ii. 154, 227. 
See Self. 8 : 


Rewards and puniſhments: of what uſe in the fate. 


li, 42, 43. In familys. ii. 43. In religion. ii. 43, 
44, 178 
. rewards and puniſhments: wrong inforcemeat. 


66. Gy. ii. 46. Virtue for reward. not worth 
a 1 ibid. 


| Reward moſt deſery's, when unſought, i. 68. No 


| Ves. IV, | - 


— 


I N.D.E X. 


goodnefs or virtue in nature, if no motive beſides re- 
ward. i. 66. A knave not the leſs ſuch, when 
reward and puniſhment alone make him honeſt in out- 
ward behaviour. i. 84, 3s, $6, 117, 118. Conſei- 


ouſneſs, only reward of friendſhip. i. 68. See Mer- 


cenarineſs, Diſintereſtedneſs. 

- Rhetoricians. iti. 97, 98 

Rhetorick : ſee W Preaching. 

Nhetorick, in what part of à diſcourſe its greateſt ener- 
gy ſhou d be employ d. | iti. 241 

Rhythmus: falſe and true. i. 147, 148. ui. 180, 18x 

Ridicule, its rule, meaſure, teſt. i. 8, 9. (See Teſt.) 
Appeal to ridicule. i. 41. Aſſectation of it by pe- 

dants. i. 43. See Banter. 

Ridicule ridiculous, when balf-way, lame, or leaning to 

one fide. i. 55. Injudicious or impoſing, when 


far ſtrain'd, and beyond its ſize. i. 57, 58. Non- 


ſenſical, when rais'd from contrarys. -.: & by 


Nothing ridiculous, but what is deform'd. i. 8. Vir- 


tue not capable of being ridicul'd. ibid. 
Right and wrong. ii. 23, 24. In nature, not from o- 
pinion, will, or law. ii. 24. See Opinion, 5 


Rites or rituals by law eſtabliſn'd. 242 
Rites, ceremonys, habits, proceſſions, pomp, their uſe 
and eſſect in religion. iii. 6s, 66 
Rox, Sir Royer. ui. 199 
Roman eloquence, corrupted. Ui. 19, 20 
Roman monarchy. Sce Monarchy. 
Roman empire, riſe and fall. i. 148—150 
Roman emperors. iii. 32, $6, 64, 165. See Caeſars. 
Roman worthys. 1. 187, 182 


Romance: ſee Novel. 


Romans old, rais'd from barbarity by Greece. i. 1, 


192, 183, 184. Their gradual refinement. i. 170, 
Growth of heathen religion under the Romans, 


| 5 5 141i. 31, 32 
Rome old. i. 148, 149. iii. 160, Rome modern. 


i. 228. iii, 65, 66, 160. dee or court of Rome. | 
| ui. 163 


IE... St. Mb 


= © 4 
Royal preceptor. i. 145. See Prince. 


Royal pupils. i. 72, 143, 144 

Rule. (Sec Law.) Rule of — 1. 181 

Rulticks. 1. 129 
S. 


ACRIFICE human. ii. 23. Familiar to the inhabi - 
tants of the Paleſtine, iii. 86. (See Abraham, Jeph- 


thah.) Sacrifice of forms, natures. Sce Subordina- 
tion. 


Sadducee. iii. 55 
Saint — on what terms? iii. 8g. Female ſaints. iii. 30. 
Saint- protectrices. i. 185 
Saint-errantry. i. 14 
SALo MON Britiſh, | i. 14$ 
Salvation: ſee Saving. 
Saracen's head. i. 244 
Satirs, Roman : their origin. i. 175. 176. See Atellan, 
+ Feſcennin. 2 
Satir, Engliſh. i. 180. Spirit of ſatir. — 3 pv 
Satirick and comick genius, ſtile. i. 175, 176, &c. 


Satiriſts, true to virtue. i. 95. iii. 20, See Poet. 
Savage: ſee — | | 
Savages. i. 6x, 64 
Savageneſs, inroad whence. i. 65. See Barbarians. 
saving — of fouls. i. 14. -— of complexions. i. 58 
Saur. | i. 31. iit. 87, 82 


Scandal. i. 180 


Scene, of the ſtory of Hercules, to be laid in the country. 
iii. 256. To have nothing in it to call the eye of 
from the ſubjeR. in. 257 
Sceptical converſation. i. 47, 43, $3, $4, &c. 
Scepticiſm, ſupport to reaſon. ibid. See Reafon. 


| deepticiſm, faſhionable fort. ii. 135. Defence of ſcep- 


ticiſm. ii. gr —54. Partial ſcepticiſm cauſe of vice 

and folly. i. 55. (See Thinking.) | | 

Scepticiſm, remedy againſt the dogmatical ſpirit. i. 65. 

Sceptical wit, apology. 1 65 

Scepticiſm of a reverend divine, To ni. 43 
T 3 


1 


Lcepticks, the advantages of their philoſopby. ll. 139, 
+. mo 

Sceptick perſonated. iii. 201. Medern ſcepticks dogma- 
tire. ii. 250, 181m. Real Sceptick. ibid. & 154, 155. 
Chriſtian ſceptick. iii. 32. See Academy, Pyrrho. 

Scholar and gentleman. i. 224, &c. Scholar, ill read. 

i. 230. True ſcholar, or man well-read, reads few 


authors. i. 230, 231 
deholaſtick. i. 46. (See Stile.) * — brood. in. 37. 
Scholaſtick weapons. 203 


School: inferiour ſchools of arts and 3 Fer 
truth and nature better than ſome higher. i. 224, 225 
Iciences in general. i. 195, 196. Mock-ſcience. i. 194. 
Science of articulation. ibid. 
Science: ſee Art. Þ 

| Scripture, judgment of. i. 99, r00.— Criticiſm. iii. 52, 
$3- Scripture ſacred and profane. iii. 157=-161, &c, 
Sacred hiſtory, characters, ſcripture, ſubj<& to human 
criticiſm, philoſophy, and rules of art. i. 100. ii. 174, 
275, 217. iii. z56—260, &c. Scripture interpolat- 
«d, ſuppreſs'd, controvertcd, manag'd. iii. 217. 
218, &Cc. 224, 225, &c. (See Fathers of the 
Church.) Variety of readings, controverted paſ- 
ſages, books, copys, catalogues. iii. 218, 219, 


| 221, 222 
Scripevre, fragil, volatil. ili. 139 
8 ſee Goth, Anacharſis. 

: ſca to drink. ini. 142, 143 

| e ſee Arm. 0 


Sedition: ſee Faction. | 

Self: a man when bimſelf ; when not himſelf. i. a 
219. (See Revolution, Identity.) What makes a 
man himſelf. ii. 165, 166. (Self-love: ſee Love.) 


True ſelf - love depends on knowledg of ſelf. i. 82, 1 


191, &c. 3 i. 116. iii. 130, 132, 


133. as 


Seltiſhneſs. i. 78. 79. 80, &c. u. 16, 189. Deſtructive 
ol ſelf enjoy ment. i. 213, 213. iii. 204. Improv'd 


I 5 E. 
by certain philoſbphers. i. 84, Ke. Folly of the 
endeavour. | 11, 86, 87 
Self- inſpection. i. 133. Acknowledgment of a better 
- ſelf. i. 190. Self-revercnce. i. 117, 118. Self- 
abaſement. i. 223, 224. Jil. 87, 88, $9, 90. See 
Sycophants, Intereſt. 
SENECA, his character, genius, flile. W. 19, 20, 21 
Senſations: ſee Pleaſure, Pain. | 


| Senſe impair'd. ii. 23. Senſe in morals, life. i. 8g. 


iii. 140, 141, See Taſte, Noſe. 
Common fenſe, various Ggnification. i. 53, 54, &c. 
5 Common ſenſe; honeſt ſenſe. i. 89. iii. 140, 141 
Senſe, equivocal, in painting, to be avoided i in the ſtory 
of Hercules. | 0 


Senſus Communis interpreted. 1. 70, 71, &. 


Sermon, law of. ii. 183. See Preaching. 


Sexes : ſee Love, Women. 

Fair- ſex, ſeduc'd by tales, impoſtors. i. 233, 234, 233. 
Inclin'd to monſtrous love, according to onr anti- 

ent poet. ibid. (See Superſtition, Ladys.) Won by 
appearance of ſubmiſſion and tenderneſs. iii. 91. 
Expoſition of the modeſty of the ſex in barbarous 
nations. i. 184, 185. Better conduct of the more 
polite. ibid. Prerogatives of the fair-ſex. ii. 127. 
Writiags. ii. 127, 128. iii. 173. Taſte and hu- 
mour. ü. 176, 177. ii. 115,174 


Srxrus EmpiRICUs cited. i. 39. 


Shepherds: ſee Arcadia. 


sys IL. i. 37. ii. 138. Sibylline — in ISS, 


158, 139 


: Sight, ſingle, fimple. 73 *Evouvorrov. | i. 98 


Silence, to be diſtinctly characteriz d in the figure of 
Hercules, duting the contention. f iv. 14 
Simplicity : ſee Stile. 


: Sinner againſt 3 i. 113. Againſt gram- 


mar. | ibid. 
Sine. | I. 113. M. 122 
Slavery : 8 1. 93. ij. 96, 77. iii. 16— 
120, &c. 142, 143. Slavery of vice. wu, 209, & c. 

2 PÞ 5 


IN D FE X. 
211. - GIS: 9 102, 116, p71, 


7% 208, 211, 212, 213 
Sa. ith field. | i. 20 
Social animals. iii. 150, 131 
Social enjoyment; ſee Enjoyment. : 
Social affeftion. See Affection. | 1 
Society (ſee Tribe, Government) early ſtate and pro- | 
greſs of ſociety. i. 159. Natural growth of a focie- 
ty, or national community. i. 74, 75. Principle of 
ſociety, natural. i. 73. 74, 75, &c. Prov'd from ſe- 
dition, war. i. 76, 77. From the greateſt oppoſers 
of this principle. i. 61, 62. From its force in ill as 
well as in good paſſions, i. 11. Society in nature; 
not from art or compact. i. 73. (See Nature.) Re- 


. ligious orders or ſocietys. | | N 
$oCnaTes. i. 37, 173. iii. 146, 166. See Raillery. 

Chartae Socraticae. 5 i. 131, & c. 139, 140 
Socraticks: their character. | i. 172, 173, &c. 
Soil, climate, region. | Ui, 201—1203, &c. 

Patriots of the ſoil. | iii. 204 


- Solemnity : follys and emabments — — i. 35. 
See Gravity, Impollure. 
Saliloquy, ſee treatiſe of, viz. Vol. i i. p. 10s. 


Solitude, ke. i. 129. ü. 146, 147 
SOLON, | i. 168 
SOPHOCLES. 1. 164, 165 


Sophiſts once honourable, and of higheſt * i. 162. 
Sophiſts language maſters. iii. 99. Firſt teachers of 
philoſophy. iii. 95. Sophiſtry. i. 51. See Impoſture. 


Sot : ſottiſhneſs. i. 298, 209 
Soul: two ſouls in man. | i. 125, 126 
Sounds articulate. | i. 195, 203 


Space, vacuum. i. 203. 3 plenitude, fubſtance, 
| mode, matter, immateriality. See Metaphyſicks. 
Species : intereſt of a ſpecies. ii. 12. A whole ſpecies, 
ſubſervient to ſome other. ii. 13. Species of fair. 
J. 94, 9g. (See Fair, Beauty, Decofum.) Moral 
| thecies 0 67 appearances overbearing all other. ii. 66. 
lid. 26, Ke. 


ble 


Specters. | 1. 42, 203 
SPENCER, 4 legibus Heb. | Hi. 42 
Spider. =; — 


Spirits: judgment of 3 1 37.— of our own. ibid. 
Fear. of ſpicitd, | in an odd ſenſe. See Pneumato- 
phobia. 


Animal ſpirits confin'd. = i. 49 


Spleen. i. 14. Odjected to eriticks and ſatiriſts. iü. 76. 
| | 77 
Stage of the world. | © 3 


Stage, Engliſh. i. 183, 186, 187. m.. 174, 173, 197, 
198. See Drama. | 
stage allow d to inſtruct as well as the pulpit. i. 243. 


ini. 174 


; Standard of manners, 8 gentility. iii. 123, &c. 


Standard of wit, Engliſh. i. 179, 180. iii. 195g— 


188, &c. Standard of moral reQtitude. i. 93, 207, 
1 | | 238. iii. 206, 207 


' Statuary and ſtatuarys. See Painters. 
_ Statuary, with other arts and letters, deſtroy'd by anti- : 


ent biſhops of Rome and Greece, iii. 163, 164 


Statute againſt criticiſm. . in. 184, 190, 191 


Statute of mortmain and repeal among the antients. 


ti. 34, 37. See Hierarchy. 
Statutes. See Laws. 


| Stiles and manners of writing, the Grand kinds. i. _ 


165, &c. 173—175. Didactive, preceptive (tile. 
ji. 27. iii. 194. Scholaſtick, pedantick. i. 174, &c. 
ii. 98. Metaphorick. i. 163, 164. iii. 97, 198, 
1759, 229. Methodick. i. 114-—276. Simple. 

wid. and ii. 18, 19, 98, &c. Sublime. i. 174, 
275, 176, &c. 187. iti. 194. See Sublime, Co- 
mick, Tragick, Farce, Bombaſt. | pe 
Heavenly ſtile in painting. iii. 130. See Painting, 
Painter. Stile of our bleſſed Saviour. iii. 86 
Engliſh tile in proſe and verſe. iii. 187, 2, 3, 188, 
189, 190, &c. Gotty joints, darning-work, &c. 
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lit. 181, 182, Diſcord, diſſonance, ibid. See 
Monoſy llables. 
Storys (old-wives. * i. . Told up and down, i. 2g 
Storks. | ili. gy 
S$TRABO cited. i. x4r, 270. Hi. 106 
Subjects, multiplication of them in a piece perplexes the 
ardonnance of a work. ni. edge 
Sublime. ti. gy 


Sublime in ſpeaking. i. 6, 223. Falſe and true. 4. 162, 
163. &c. (See Bombaſt.) Sublime of characters. 
i. 226. Of actions. iii. 27. Sublime in things. See 
Beauty, Admiration. 


Subordination neceſſary in nature. n. x40, 144 
What requir'd to make it perfect. lit. 260 
Succeſſion: church-ſucceflion. i. 242. iii. 230 


| Succeſſion of wit and humour. i. 171, &c. See Lineage 


and Genealogy. 
Superſtition. ii. 109. (Ste katbuüsſa, Prieſt, Miracle, 


Magi, EGyeT, Hierarchy, Tales.) Difference de- 


tween ſuperſtition. iii. 30. Anti- ſuperſtitious paſſion, 
or counter-enthuſiaſm. i. 60, &e. iii. 46, 47 
- Superſtition, fear. i. 199. iid. 47. Superſtition the moſt 
eenſlaving and worſt of vicess _. ni. 209 
Female ſuperſtition. i. 234, 236. iii. 36. See Ladys. 
Picture or character of ſuperſtition. iii. 87, $8, 89, 90 
Superſtition deſtructive of moral rectitude. ii. 31—34. 
| The ſuperſtitious are willing atheiſts. i. 85, $6. 


Unable to believe as they defire. WM. 
K 
| : l. 3s, Ac. 
iv. 21 
ri | vi. 68, 75 
re iv i, and religion. u 22,2. 5 75. In- 
ward ſurgery. i. 10% &c, 


SWEDEN. See Dannann. 


W | in religion. i i. 24. iii. ** un Beggards 
Flattery. | 
| &ymbol. See Teſt, Creed, Watch-word, 
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Symmetry. i. 238. iii. 180. Real. il. 116, 124. 1% 
Beauty, Decorum. 

Synods. 1 i. 2.42, &e. 

SYRIA: its religions. iii. 32. See 7 _ 
Ey pt. 5 

Syſtem : a fool, by method and Oden. i. 196. See 
Hy potheſis. 


Syſtems impos'd by authority. 5 hg 
Syitem of the world. ii. 186. Particular ſyſlems, and 
their ſingle parts unites | in one ſyſtem. ii. 14, Ke. 
186 


T. . : 
TRI ſpecifically diſtingviſh'd. iv. s, 6 
The deſign of it ſhou'd be W apparent. 


iv. 25 
TaciTvs cited. | iii. 40, 173 
Tail: works or pieces without bead or tail. See Works. 
A tale: its uſe, upon occaſion. n. 22 


Tales: love of tales and monſtrous florys; its affinity 
with the paſſion of ſuperſtition. i. 234, 233. Tre» 


mendous talc=tellers. | ibid. 
Talkers. | . i vs | 
TaRTAR. See Goth. f 

Tartar- notion. | | i. 59 | 


Taſte: explanation of a right taſte in manners, motals, 
government. iii. 213—1r5, Ke. In wit and inge- 
nuity, how rais'd and improv'd. i. 161, Kc. 16g, &e. 

A taſte in morals, life. i. 239. iii. 121 ——223, &e. 

| (er Senſe, Noſe.) Moral taſte or ſenſe, how ac- 


quir'd. it. 260 
Taſte in inward beauty and defini founded in na- 
ture. i. 226. iii. 206 
True taſte or judgment in life, how gr. i. 228, 
229. r 1 ni. 128 
Virtuoſo- taſte. i i. or 
Ruin of taſte from multiplicity of reading. i. 230, 
231, &c. Taſte barbariz'd. Eve i. 231 


Reformation of taſte, great work, _ 3. 239 
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Good taſte in the polite world. iii. 107, rofl 
STation biſhop, cited. i. 67, 68. iii. 31, 218,—220, 
| | | 221, 223 

Temper, the truly divine. i. 25. Beſt or worſt in man. 
ii. 63. What makes a good temper. ii. 75, 76,77. 
The fitteſt temper for judgment. 3. 9. 22, 23 
| Temperance : how valuable. ii. 161, 162, 163. Set in 
oppoſition to avarice and ambition, ii. 163, 164 
TSannes: 1 BIS» 


Terra incognita. Ii. 232. fi. 144 


Teſt: religious teſts, problems, Ke. b. 47; „. fs 
Symbol, Creed. | 


Teſt of ridicule. i. 8, 21, 42. (See Criterion.) Teſt 


of gravity. i. 30, 31 
Teſtimony, human. i. 51, 100. ii. 215, 216. Divine. 


11. 216, 21 7 
Theater. See Stage-play. 


Theiſm : how it tends to promote virtue. ii. 47, 48. 


Compar'd in that reſpect with atheiſm. it. a3, 49. 


Theiſm to what oppos'd. ii. 137. Faith of theiſm, 


| ii. 232 
Theiſt: the belief a perfect theiſt. ii, 8. Theiſts, no- 


minal, real. ii. 174. 175, &e. 


| Theogony, theology, a and Chriſtian. i. 242, Ke. 


_ See — 


- 


Ws 242 
Thinking : free-thinking. iii. 202, &c. Free-thinkers. 
. ibid. Half-thinkers, a ſorry ſpecies. iii. 204. Dif- 
honeſty a half-thought. iii. 202, &c. Under-think · 
ing, or ſhort-thiming : its nature, cauſe and conſe- 

| quences. iii. 205, 206, &c. See Scepticiſm. 


iii. 127, 179 


— — 


Thorns : grapes not from thorns. i. rgg | 


Thought: whether able to * matter. ü. 192, 193 
THUCYDIDES. ii. 169 
TrBERIUS. i 


TiLLOT$ON (archbiſhop) a li. 223, 224, 3. 6, 7 
Time, points of; the judgment of Hercules capable of 
| being divided into three. iv. 3. The proper eircum- 
| Kances of each. iv. 7, 8. Objections againſt a fourth. 


woos | 


Truſtee. See Guardian. 


I N D EX. 
Time, a future, may be expreſs'd by enigmatical de- 


vices. iv. 9 
— Os | i. 87 
Title of a work, laſt determin' 4. iii. 21, 22 
Titles. i. 138, 239 
Toilette, a general's. ü. 128 


Toleration, (ſee Perſecution, Liberty.) when and on 


what account oppos d. iii. 77, 78. When admir'd 
and recommended. iii. ibid. Sce Charity. 1 
Top (child's top.) i. 127. Works without top or bot- 
tom. See Works. | 
Tragedy, genius of. i. 147, 148. (See Euripides.) 
Prior to comedy. 4. 163, 66, &c. iii. 97, 98 


Tragedy, modern: love and honavr. i. 187. (See Play, 


Theater) Engliſh tragedy. iii. 44, 45- Moral and 


virtue of tragedy, Pe 146, 147. Utd. 210 
Tragi-comedy. iu. 9 
Tragick aſpect of certain ahne b _ YT 6 
TRAJAN. | i. 154 
Traveller, or ward ater in form. i. 233, 234. 

Hiſtory of certain travelling pens ili. 70, 

71, &c. 
Treachery : negative vice. . 10 


Treatiſe. See Piece. 


Tribe: formation of a clan or tribe. i. = a. af 


federate 2 mixt colonys, &c. ibid. and 159, 
160, 161, Kc. 


Truth bears all lights. i. 8, 21, 22, 42. — Ridicule a 
light. criterion to truth. i. 42. Truth injur'd by 
over-much * i. 41. Face of truth ſuffers 

dy maſks. Ii. 3. 58 

Truth (ſee Beauty) powerful. i. 3. 4. Principal even 

in fable and fiction. ibid. Poetick truth. i. 96, 7, 8, 
9. 131, 132, 3, 4. &c. 226, 227, 238, 239. iii. 124, 

5. 6, 7, 8, &c. 177, 8, 9, 192. Plaſtick or gra- 
phical truth. i. 99. iii. 123. Hiſtorical, critical, 
moral, philoſophical and religious truth. ibid. aul 
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m. 123. 6, 9,8, 9, * Revelation, Hiſtory.) Mag- 
na, & praevalebit. i. 00 


Truth of works. i. 177, Ke. Truth of actions. ibid. 
Verum atque decent. iii. 113. Strength of perception 


no ſure ground of truth. „ 


Trauth, hiſtorical, to give way to poetick or probable in 

painting, iv. 21, 22 
Truth, poetick, preſuppoſes prognoſtication. iv. 9 
Tryal. See Proof, Criterion, Teſt. 


Tonks. i. 18. Turkiſh policy, deſtructive of letters. 


i. 153. i, 160 
Turn, See Viciſſitude. EE 
Tutor. See Pedagogue. 
Tutor and pupil. i. 143: * The age not to be tutors. 
bes . 
Tyranny. i. 72. Workbiy's . i, x49. See Abſolute, 
Arbitrary, Force, | 


= ne it. 29 
U. 

- [JnprnmInING or ſapping method in wit and 

philoſophy. _ - 93 


Underftanding and eyes fitted to ſo much light, ond no 

more. i.43. Plot of mankind againſt their own un- 
derſtanding. | | iii. 73, 73, &c. 
_ Uniformity in religion, hopeful project. i. 13. How 


practicable. iii. 63, 64, 73, 74» 75. 216, 217, 233 
Unity ia the univerſe. ü. 225 


Univerſe. ü. 139. ii. 133 


Vniverſity-wit. 'Y 44- See Pedant. 
Univerſity· learning. ii. ao 194, 217, 218, 219. Uni- 


! - verſity-chair. | i. 168. iii. 196 

Modern univerſitys not very ann the educa- 

| tion of youth. i. 224, 225 

Urbanity. 1. 45 
2 | W 

Arr. 25 Ph i. 200 


Varko, t. x59, 98 


| S.-H DE 6 
Varus: the Venus, venuſtum, or grace in things. 
i. 93, 94, 227. See Decorum. Every one a M- 
| NUS. i. 93, 94 
Vice: artifice of vice. i. 118. "Vie in opinion. ii. 23, | 
24. Cauſcs of vice. ii. 27. Moſt eflential part of 
vice. 11, 64, 63 
Vice. See Slavery. 
Viciſſitude : law of diſcourſe and converſation. i. 49, 32 
View. See Sight, | 
ViRGiL. | i. 32. ii. 146, 223. iii. 159 
_ Virtue, honeſty, and juſtice in nature; not from will or 
law. i. 74, 238. Nothing to do with faſhion or 
vogue. ibid. and ii. 24. Independent of opinion, 
and above the world. i. 177. Virtue, the truth 
and ſymmetry of manners. See Symmetry, Mu- 
ſick, Harmony, Proportion, | 
Beauty of virtue. i. 94, Os 
Virtue, faſhion and name only, in the ſenſe of ſome. 
faſhionable moraliſts. i. 55, 6z, 84, &c. 237.— Leſs 
a ſufferer by being conteſted than betray d. i. 65, 66. 
Overlaid by its nurſes. ibid. Under - prop'd. ibid. 
Forfeited. ii. 23. Trial of virtue. ii. 24, 25. De- 
grees of victue. ii. 26, 27. Cauſes of virtue. ii. 27. 
Virtue degraded and defac'd. ii. 165, 166. See Re- 
Virtue mb mereerary. i. 66. Heroick virtue. i. 68, 
8 5 69 
virtue and morals demonſtrated. See in vol. IT. trea- 
| tiſe IV. and in vol. III. pag. 133, 4, f. 6, &c. 
Virtue incapable of being ridicul'd. i. 86, 87. See Jeſt, 
Raillery, Ridicule. | 
Virtue, her figure in the piece. iv. 16. To be drawn 
ſtanding. iv. 15. How habited. iv. ibid. Her pro- 
per attitude. jv. 16. Her * not to be inſert- 
l. „„ | Iv. 24, 25 
Virtuoſi. iii. x08, &c. 125. ii. 120, 255. Mock-virtu- . 
oſo, or pedant of the kind. i. 230. iii. 108, 109 
Virtuoſi and philoſophers compar'd. iii. 108, tog. &c. 
Virtuoſo-lovers. i. 92, 126, 127. ii 120, 253 
Vor. Iv. | U 


INDE Xx 


Virtuoſo-paſſion. 
Virtuoſo-taſte. See Taſte. 


Victuoſoſhip, a ſtep towards virtue. i. 224. u 5. 
ec 7 OS and that of virtue, almoſt the 


1 22h 


ſame. i. * 
3 See Fanaticks. 

ViTRUVIUS. | RR 

Volunteer in faith. i. 5. In morals, i. 91 

Vossivs (Is.) de viribus rhythms. in. 190 
W. 


Wn: paſſion of heroick ſpirits, why ? 1, 76, 55. 
England feat of war, whence fear d. iii. roz, 103 
Watch maker. | i. 198 
Watch-word in divinity. Mi. 44 
| Whole. A whole and part. i. 96, 140, 141. ii. 184. 
m. x76. The W h compleat. ii. 186, 
„„ 1.857. iii. 238 
Will, freedom of. i. 126. Reſolution and will, a noſe 
of wax. i. ibid. Top or football. i. 121. Will 
inſur d, aſcertain'd. ibid. Readineſs to obey the firſt 
motion of will, IT fe v ii. 160, 131 
T 23.84 See 
Arbitrary. 
Will (teſtament) power and qeatiles of the prieſthood, 


in making peoples wills. 5. 69.0. 
Wiſdom, in permitting folly. i. 9, 10. Wiſdom as 
well as charity begins at home. i. 229 
Wiſe- men of Greece. | .. 


Wit: mere or ſheer wit. i. 6, 5. Mannerly wit can 
| hurt no honeſt cauſe. i. 65. Orthodox wit. iii. 198. 
Lay-wit. ibid. Bottom of wit enlarged. iii. 7. 
Lineage of wit. See Lineage. 


| Separate provinces of wit and wiſdom. iii. 8. Gene | 


ration and ſucceffion of our national and modern 
wit. m. 184, Ke. 
W ef wha. 3 i. 13, 45. Liber- 
ty of wit. i. 47, 48. See Liberty, Freedom. 
Liberty of wit and trade parallel. i. 47, 48. Falſe 


| "Women. (See Sex, Lady.) 


1 * n . 


wit, how prov'd. i. 51. Men frighted, not laugh'd 
out of their wits. i. 6g 
"Wit and humour. See Treatiſe IT. viz. Vol. I. pag. 


41, &c. and iii. 69, 70, Ke. 


Wits or poets, „ of. iii. 1879, Wits by patent. 


ibid. Stratagem of affected wits, ili. 204 
Witches. | i. 100 
Wolf: Silly — of men and wolves. i. 60, 63, 

and 80. ii. 208 


Women ſpectators, judges of . duels, ampbi- 
theatrical ſpectacles, maſeuline games. i. 184, 163, 

186. ii. 129. Judges of the ſlate, and poetical 
performance. i. 183, 4, J. 6, 7. Flattery of their 

taſte by poets. i. 183. 187. ii. r77, 178 
Silly women won by preachers. i. 334, 33s. Forſake 
courteous knights for black enchanters. ibid. Fol- 


Women who live by proſtitution. 8 bg 


Wonder, wonderment. i. 97, 98, 99, &c. i. 21x, 212, &c. 
Work. (See Piece.) Truth of work. i. 17, &c. 
Works without head or tail, beginning or end. i. 97. 
98. iii. 10, 21. What contributes to the 
of a work. | ü. 122 


| Workman. See Artiſan. 


World. iii. 26. Sce Univerſe. 


Worſhip, vitious. 8. 36 
Worth and baſeneſs acknowledg' — . 
Wreſtler. | „ 25 | 
Writer. See author. 

Antient writer de mundo. ; Ni. 180, 782 


Juſt writer, an able traveller, or horſeman. ui. 21, 
22. Modern writers: their foundation, poli: y. 
ſtate, myſtery. iii. 6, 7, 8, 9, &c. 194, 5, 6, &c, 
Sec-ſaw of modern writers. iii. 21. Poſt-way. 
Writings: See Memoir, Ey. n. 


. 


Writing : faſhionable model of writing. ii. 21. See 
Correctneſs, Incorrettneſs, Critick, Penman. 


Wrong : right we wang what, i. 32. 23, Je 24+ Sea 
Right, Virtue. 

45 . X. 
FENOCRATES. © I. 171, 172 


X XENOPHON,. i. 225. iii. 169. His commentarys. 
i. * His genius, character, ſlile. i. 173. iii. 269 


eu and n i. 89, 90. ü. 211, 213. wt. 8), 

Imprudent zeal. | li. 43 

. Zeal, compound of faperſtition and enthuſiaſm. iii. 30. 
Offenſive and defenſive. iii. 5, $9, r, Ke. See |} 
Bigotry, Perſecution. | 


Amorous zeal. m 30 
Zealors, bear no rilleg. 4. Pretend to rally others. 
# „ 

Character of modern zealots. iii. 149, 150 


Zealot-writers, their grimace. i. 45, 46. — Picture. ibid, 
_ AﬀeRtation of pleaſantry and humour. ibid. and 
Iii. 198 

Character of a zealot-author. 1 | WY Anti-zealots. , 
i. 62. fü. 46, 47 

Zealous charity bor the converſion of our neighbour. how 


far ſuſpicious. „ „ n. 18 
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